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BELTING, OL & LATHYARNS, 


TWINES.CORDAGE & WIRE ROPE. 


202-208 8S. WATER ST., CHICAGO. 


IRON CLAD PAINT CO., 


OFFICE, No. 22 Case Bld’g, CLEVELAND, OBIO. 


Paint patented 
Puint adopted by N. P. R.R 


Trade Mark patented. 
Standard Bridge 


MURPHY VARNISH CoO., 


BOSTON, OLEVELAND, 
CHICAGO. 


WEWARE, 
ST. LOUIS, 


Send for our primer. It will give you valuable 
information on the subject of varnish. 
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Simplicity, ) 
High Grade Material, | 
Fine Workmanship, rf 
Beautiful Finish, 
Strength, Lightness and | 
Graceful Appearance. 


IF YOU WISH a FAST, HANDSOME, and 
EASY RUNNING mount, you have only 
to buy a “Gendron” or a “Temple.” 


Mention Norihwest Magazine when writing. 
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LONDON, ENG, TORONTO, ONT 


& Type Writer oS 
RIBBONS 


Carbon Papers 


are acknowledged to be 
THE BEST. 


163 LaSalle St., ng for pric®® 30 Vesey St. 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK. 
BOSTON, MASS. 





REPAIRING and REBUILDING A SPECIALTY. 
The 


Harry Svensgaard Bicycle Mfg. Co., 


Makers of the 
“NA7Tinona” Bicycle, 


WINONA, MINN. 





NORTHWESTERN HIDE & FUR COMPANY 
Dealers I 


CONSIGNMENTS 
SOLICITED. 


——@——— 


Write us for our 
Monthly Market 
Report. 


DEER SKINS, ETC. 


409 8. E. Main St, 
MINNEAPOLIS. - MINN. 


How to trap. When to trap. 12 page phampletsent f 
Mention this magazine. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO.’S 


CELEBRATED 


INDEXED POCKET MAPS 


—-—-Ok —- 
Every State and Territory. Revised to Date. 
PRICE 25 CENTS EACH. 


For sale everywhere. 
RAND, McNALLY & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 





L. MARR. O. REN? 


Art Engraving Co., 


146 East Third St., 2d Floor. 


—— Designers and Photo Engravers. 
Perfect Half-Tone Plates.— 


St. PAUL, MINN. 
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Must possess, in the highest degree, seven essential qualifications— 


All these points are combined in our 
“GENDRON” and “TEMPLE” Wheels: 


18 Different Models—$30 to $100. 


Write for Booklets and Price Lists. 


E. M. HALLOWELL COMPANY, 


499-511 Minnesota Street, 
St. Paul, Minn. 





I 


you want a wheel that is ‘Rigid as 
a Rock, and one that will be the 


envy of all your friends, buy 
“THE FOWLER,” 


The most highly finished wheel in the world. 


‘*The frame tells the name 


LINK-BELT SUPPLY CO., Northwestern Agents, 
418-420 Third St. S., MINNEAPOLIS. 


Write for agency. We also handle the renowned RECORD and EMPEROR wheels. 





























TRANSPORTATION LINES 





KANSAS CITY 
CALIFORNIA. 


The California Limited, 


New | via Santa Fe Route, leaves Kansas City daily 
Fast | at g:10 a. m., arriving at Los Angeles and San 
Diego ia two and one-half days, and San Fran- 


Limited | ciscoin three days. 
Strictly first-class limited service, superb new equipment 
Train of palace and compartment sleepers, dining cars and chair 
| cars, vestibuled throughout, lighted by Pintsch gas, and 
running from Chicago to Los Angeles without change. 


SANTA FE ROUTE. 


Cc. C. CARPENTER, Passenger Agt., 513 Guaranty Loan Buildings 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Re | 
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MINNEAPOLIS 
Groans pH aR “° ST LOUIS RY 


The Popular route for all Classes of Travel B E. S if . N 2 


10 DULUTH,—WEST SUPERIOR ST LOUIS 
nd all points in Northern Minnesota, offers the H OT S Zz R N G S 


Traveler Unequaled Time and Service. i be | - fay e ‘@) 


Route of the famous 


“Lake Superior Limited,” KANSAS CITY 
he Finest and Fastest Train in the Northwest. CA LI FO R N IA 


FOR LOW RATES 
Night trains equipped with palatial sleeping ri iemoha 14s l iael-t Ph Gatels 
ars, ready for occupancy in depots at all ter- ADDRESS 

ninals after 9 P. M. daily. A B. c UTTS 


a Ff 


This line of railway reaches many of the charm- MINNEAPOLIS 
ng resorts of Minnesota and traverses the most 
roductive farm lands of the Northwestern 


Jountry. ALASKA STEAMSHIP CO., 


For printed matter descriptive of this territory, | wERCHANTS’ AND MINERS’ LINE— 
rite to the undersigned. STEAMER WILLAPA; GEO. ROBERTS, Master 


\. B. PLOUGH, Vice-Pres’t and Gen’! Manager, Entirely refitted and with electric light and steam- 
HOPEWELL CLARKE, Land Commissioner, heat throughout. Makes two eeape per month between 
W. A. RUSSELL. Gen’l P . A t Tacoma, Seattle, Port Townsen nd Alaska ports. 
7A. SSELL, Gen! Passenger Agent, For particulars address Ouas. E. PEABopy, Genera] 
ST. PAUL, MINN. Manager, Tacoma; J.G. OARROLL, Agent, Seattle, 











TRANSPORTATION LINES. 





The Wise Traveler 


In selecting his railroad route, selects the road 


That affords excellent and most comfortable facili- 
ties—‘The Milwaukee.” 


That traverses a delightful and picturesque portion 
of the country—*‘The Milwaukee." 


That has—and merits—the reputation of strength and 
reliability—“The Milwaukee.” 


That enjoys popularity and is stamped with public 
approval—“The Milwaukee.” 


That has a substantial roadbed and most frequent 
train service—‘The Milwaukee." 


That regards, always, the comfort, ease and safety of 
its patrons—“‘The Milwaukee.” 


That furnishes the latest private compartment cars 
and latest library-buffet-smoking cars—‘The 
Milwaukee.” 


That furnishes elegant drawing-room parlor cars. free 
reclining chair cars and sumptuous dining cars 
—The Milwaukee.” 


That has exclusive use of the electric berth reading 
lamp—‘“The Milwaukee.” 


“The Milwaukee” combines all the above and more. 
too. Its trains are vestibuled, heated by steam, elec 
tric lighted and unsurpassed in luxurious appoint- 
ments. 


The immortal Lincoln said: “Follow the people and 
you cannot be far from right." The People use “The 
Milwaukee.” 


J.T. CONLEY, Ass’t Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


~ NoTE.—Five trains daily from Twin Cities to: Chi- 
cago; one to St. Louis and one to Kansas City. 


‘ree chair car 


plentifully supplied with clean 
towels, soap and toilet arrange- 
ments; lighted with brilliant Piatsch 
gas, steam-heated and just the thing 
to use if economy is to be con- 
sidered; leaves Minneapolis every 
week day 5:45 p.m., St. Paul 6:25 
p.m. on “Atlantic & Southern Ex- 
press’ via “The Northwestern Line,” 
arriving Chicago 8:00a.m. This 
train also has superb Wagner Buffet 
Sleeper. Your Home agent will 
sell you tickets via this first-class 
line. For further information and 
Illustrated Folder, Freer, please 
address T. W. Teasdale, General 
Passenger Agent, St. Paul. 








ESTERN LIFE, 


ART, LITERATURE 
AND INDUSTRY 


Are all ably represented in 
THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 


Price, $2 per Annum, 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 












ESTABLISHED, 1855. INCORPORATED, 1883, 


PAT KELLY MERCANTILE C0, 


== 


TEA IMPORTERS. 


oo] 


PROPRIETORS 


Minnesota Coffee & Spice Co., 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


M. J. ONEIL, 


60 E. 6th St., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Plumbing, 


Gas and Electric Fixtures. 


Iearry the largest and most complet« 
line of Gas and Electric Fixtures, als« 
fine Plumbing Fixtures, in the North 


west, and deal in 


Plumbers’ and Gas-Fitters’ 
Supplies. 





L. RISENMENGER MEAT C0, 


Meats, Game, 
Poultry, Lard, etc. 


Hotel trade a specialty. We supply 
Northern Pacific dining cars, also many 
hotels along the railroad. Our tradeex- | 
tends generally throughout the North- 
west. Ask for prices. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


THE CRANE & ORDWAY 00., 


Manufacturers of 


Iron Pipe, Brass Geods, Fittings, etc., 


FOR 


Steam, Gas, Water, 
and Sanitary Specialties, 


Jobbers in 
Iron and Wood Pumps, 
Windmills and Well Machinery, 
Belting, Hose and Packing. 


Main Office, 248, 250, 252 E. Fourth St., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Branch Houses, MINNEAPOLIS and DULUTH. 










Tue NEATEST 


Tornmvns poe Hxcelsior Beer. 

























AND 
EASIEST RUNNING, 


AND ARE NOISELESS. 


They are made to fit all 
kinds of shelving, and are 
shipped ready to hang 
on track. 


4,000 are now in use in 
all the principal cities 
in the United States 
and Canada. 

Besides Ladders that 
hang on track fastened 
to shelving, we also 
make THE BEST AND BY 

FAR THE CHEAPEST 
TROLLEY LADDER 

IN THE WORLD, 





Satisfaction guaranteed 
or no pay. 

For CATALOGUE and 
Price List, address 


G. A. MILBRADT & CO., 


HAMMW’S BREWERY 


ST. PAUL, Ie. 
| R. E. COBB, 
| | DEALER IN 
Poultry, Game, 
Butter and Eggs. 


GENERAL COMMISSION. 


Jobber and Broker of 


| FRUITS and VEGETABLES. 














204 & 296 E. 6th St., St. Paul, Minn 


NIOOLL the ‘TAILOR, 





The Pioneer 


OF 


Moderate Prices, 


7th & Robert Sts., St. Paul. 





a) <Q 
OVERCOATS to order from - - $18. : 
SUITS " . 20. 
PANTS Me - 5. 
Samples and instructions for s . 





measurement sent FREE on applicat 


Ship Your 
HIDES, 


Get Samples. t 


Wall Papers. : 


Send us a description of the rooms you hav: 


PELTS, p«per—their heights, what they are used for and P 


color effect desired, and we will send you samplk 


the newest papers, with border and ceiling to mat 
TALLOW, all free of cost to you. 


We sell more paper direct to consumers than any 





Ginseng ae lak aess ne and it is new styles and 
s Good Papers for 3c a Roll and up. > 
eneca Gold Papers for 5c a Roll ard up. 
Root Beautiful embossed ¢ ffects, 10c per Roll and up 





TO We want some one in each town, of taste and abi 
D. BERGMAN & (10,.'25-188 East Third St., | Waii*papers on ‘good commission. Pull set of Is 
j ST. PAUL, MINN. sample ks. Good references reqgired. 
Prompt Cash Returns. Western Wall Paper House, 
Write for circular. Established, 1867, | 468 Jackson 8St., ST. PAt 
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BY JAMES H. BURKE. 


Sens oo 


ee a Part rT EFT 


arly in the summer of 1891, just one year 


fter returning home from a five years’ term of 


rvice as a member of the Northwest Mounted 
olice force of Canada, I was one evening re- 


lating some of my adventures and hair-breadth 


og © 
r 


escapes to a few young men, schoolmates of 


ne, when one of them, whom we will call 


‘Bill,” gave utterance to his feelings regarding 


y experience by saying, “By Jove, Jim, old 


boy! how I would like to have been there with 


mM 


go = 


| 


1 to help you down those red rascals!” 
{| answered that there were lots of them left 


od that his turn might come some day. 


‘All right,” said Bill. ‘‘Let me know when you 
ok of going, and I will gowith you.” I prom- 

i that I would, and the subject was dropped. 
\fter a time civilization began to grow monot- 
sus to me and I again longed for the wild, free 
‘e of the prairie; so I decided to make another 
p into the wilds. Bill was notified, and, to 
y surprise, he was 


roady and eager to go. "=Sz 


8 parents gave a 
uctant consent to 


hs going, and asked = 
to take good care = 
him, 
ne morning in Oc- = 


Q 


1d a little over 600 


er we bade our 
nds good-bye and 
rted on our jour- 
y of 3,500 miles— 
t which, before we 
iched our homes 
ain, had stretched 
0 a much longer 
tance. I passover 
» intervening time 
iresume the thread 
my narrative at the 
le town of Calgary 
the line of the Ca- 
lian Pacific Rail- 
y—in full view of 
» Rocky Mountains 


les from Vancouver 
the Pacific Coast. 





We remained in Calgary a few days in order to 
purchase a few necessaries which we would re- 
quire later on, chief among them being a tent, 
rifles and a good supply of ammunition, some 
traps, knives, dishes, two months’ supply of eat- 
ables, etc. Then we started out again, this time 
on the C. & E. Railway. This road extends north 
from Calgary a distance of 200 miles to a small 
town called Edmonton, situated on the banks of 
the Saskatchewan River. 

We arrived at Edmonton at about 7 P. M. and 
immediately made our way to a hotel. Ina short 
time we had purchased a couple of fine cayuses, 
a strong wagon, harness and two saddles, and 
thus fully equipped we set forth on the third day 
on our journey due north. 

We camped the first night on a flowing creek 
with plenty of wood near by. We had just got 
our horses hobbled and started a fire and made 
preparations for supper, when we heard the faint 
note of a bugle; and then I remembered that we 
were only about half a mile from the N. W. M. P. 
Post at Fort Saskatchewan. I listened, and could 
catch enough of the call to know that it was first 
post that was being sounded, therefore too late 
to pay them a visit after our supper, as it would 
be only three-quarters of an hour before “‘lights 
out” would be sounded. So we had to content 
ourselves and stay near our camp until it was 


i 
A # 


ON THE SASKATCHEWAN, 





bed-time, thus having our first sleep under canvas. 

Next morning we were up brightand early and 
found our ponies quite close tothecamp. We 
had breakfast, and were then ready for another 
day’s march. Accordingly we packed our tent and 
utensils and started out again, passing through 
a stretch of country with little to break the 
monotony of the scene, except here and there a 
lone settler’s house. At about midday we halted 
for dinner, and, while engaged in preparing 
some prairie chickens which we had shot during 
the morning’s march, Bill had his first glimpse 
of a coyote. I took up my rifle, but the coyote 
appeared to know exactly what I meant to do, 
for he immediately turned tail to us and trotted 
away. It is a peculiarity of the coyote, especially 
when he sees a gun, to get ‘“‘edge on” to the per- 
son who has the gun, so that the chances are 
very slim to shoot him—he is so extremely lank 
and thin. 

Day after day we traveled northward, now and 
then getting a shot at a fine, fat prairie chicken, 
which made a splendid addition to our commis- 
sary department. After we had been sixteen days 
on the road we came to a beautiful bit of country 
—a lovely lake surrounded by a heavy growth of 
trees, mostly cottonwood; so we came to the con- 
clusion that this would be a good place to stay a 
while. After supper and just as we were about 
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to turn in for the night, I thought I hearda 
noise like distant thunder, and upon going to the 
door of the tent I could plainly hear the sound of 
a number of horses galloping and evidently com- 
ing nearer each moment. I was telling Bill that 
we were now in the red man’s country and that, 
very likely, some of them had smelled our meat 
frying and were coming to investigate, when 
suddenly, coming round a point formed by a 
grove of bushes, we saw ten Indians, mounted on 
ponies and coming directly towards us. 

You may imagine Bill’s surprise at seeing 
them, for this was his first peep at the red rascals 
which he had at first started out to exterminate. 
But I knew, as soon as they were near enough to 
us to see them fairly well, that they were not go- 
ing todo us any harm. They came up to within 
a few hundred yards, halted, and then helda 
short consultation which made Bill think that 
they were deciding which one of them should 
take his scalp. At last they appeared to have 
decided the matter and one of them advanced 
towards us until near enough to speak, when we 
were somewhat surprised to hear him say, in 
broken English, ‘*Tobac’’~-indicating at the same 
time, by various signs and smacks of his in no- 
wise neat nor beautiful lips, that he wanted the 
tobacco to smoke. To make sure of what he 
really wanted I went to our box, in which we 
kept our stores, and got a small piece of tobacco 
which I had previously cut up into small pieces 
for this special purpose. As soon as he saw it, 
any one could tell that this was the dainty morsel 
he craved. I gave him a piece and was heartily 
thanked for it, but, not understanding his lan- 
guage, I couldn’t tell exactly to what extent. 

He turned around and, beckoning to his com- 
panions, they all came in with a rush, each say- 
ing ““Ough! Ough! Tobac! Tobac!” and going 
through the same elaborate display of signs 
which their companion had made. I gave to 
each a piece of tobacco and thus insured their 
future friendship, which we afterwards found out. 

They then made signs that they were going to 
leave us and beckoned for us to come also, but 
we had to decline with thanks, promising to call 
on them some other day. 

They went back the way they had come, and 
from this I judged that they lived ahead of us 
and that we might fall in with them again as 
we pursued our way. In this I was right, for 
long after we had turned in we could plainly 
hear the noise of their tom-toms, the Indian’s 
favorite instrument of music. How he can find 
any music in it puzzlesme. It must have derived 
its name from the sound of the music it makes— 
“‘tom-tom, tom-tom,’’ accompanied by the usual 
‘*Hi, hi, hi! Ah-hi! Ah-hi!” which they keep up 
incessantly so long as the tom-tom sounds its 
melodious music. 

The next day we took our rifles and went out 
riding, in hope of getting a shot at a coyote or 
some other animal, when, turning round the 
point of a grove of bushes, we espied what ap- 
peared to be a hundred tepees scattered over a 
clear space of about six acres. I at once realized 
that we were on an Indian Reservation and that 
it would be our wisest plan to get away from the 
vicinity as soon as possible, lest we might fall 
into the bands of a less friend) y squad of Indians 
than on the day before. 

We were getting away very nicely, as we 
thought, and felt ourselves quite safe from any 
harm at their hands, when suddenly, and quite 
to our surprise, there appeared to rise out of the 
ground right in front of us a big, burly Indian 
brave, who stood directly in our path and glared 
at us in a manner that meant anything but good 
will. Upon attempting to ride past him he 
reached out suddenly and caught Bill’s bridle- 
rein and fetched his pony back with one power- 
ful jerk upon his haunches, nearly forcing poor 
Bill out of his seat. Bill’s blood was up at once, 








and he raised his rifle as if to shoot, when I 
called to him not to be so foolish as to let off his 
rifle here, as the whole host of them would hear 
it, be upon us in no time and, no doubt, we would 
be taken prisoners and lose our scalps if not our 
lives. I parleyed with the big rascal for some 
time, in Cree and Blackfoot, till my small stock 
of both those languages run out, but to no avail, 
as he feigned total ignorance of what I was try- 
ing to say. I tried every trick I knew to make 
him let go the bridle-rein, but he would not. All 
at once he wheeled Bill’s pony around and started 
to lead him back towards the camping-ground. 
Of course I couldn’t let Bill go alone, so went 


, 





of three or four big, burly fellows, our e; 
entering the large tent, from which we at 
heard loud talking. In a few moments ty 
three Indians came out, one of whom wa 
Indian that had caused us all this annoyanc. 
other two being at once recognized by usas ; 
bers of the party that had come to our cam; 
evening before, and with whom we had «} 
our tobacco. They recognized us immedi 
and, advancing, held out big, greasy paws | 
toshake. At each shake they would give 
ance to the well-known ‘‘Ough! Tobac!” to 
us to understand that they hadn’s forgott: 
and that they were pleased. 
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with him. After a few minutes we arrived at 
the Reserve and were immediately surrounded 
by a jabbering, grunting throng of dirty, greasy, 
filthy bucks and squaws. I noticed that one of 
the latter appeared to take a sudden fancy for 
Bill, much to his disgust, but I felt inwardly 
that no harm would come to us if we hada friend 
on our side—especially a young, and what might 
be termed a beautiful, squaw. 

However, we were made to dismount and our 
ponies were led away, while we were led in an- 
other direction towards a row of tepees that had 
a very large one in theit@enter. Whenopposite 
the large one we were halted and left in charge 








While we were standing there, who shoul 
see approaching but the young squaw wh¢ 
taken such a fancy for Bill. Coming up 
leaned against the big fellow,—the leader o! 
party of the evening before, called the bi 
dian’s attention to her and then pointed stra 
at Bill. I told him, in a whisper, to look ple: 
as our safety depended on it; upon which h 
tempts to look gratified were ludicrous i: 
extreme, for, in reality, he was disgusted. ! 
ever, in a few moments our ponies were bro 
back and our rifles were handed to us by th: 
fellow who, I soon learned, was chief o! 





Reserve, the young squaw being his daug 
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T we were told by signs to mount, and it is 
no necessary to say that we did so without any 

tance whatever, after which we were es- 
co -d back to our canrp—only to find that, dur- 
in, our absence, everything eatable, and some 
th 3s uneatable, had been stolen. Our wagon, 
ter and a few other things were about all that 
re ned. To cap the climax our friends, be- 
for leaving us, again taxed our generosity by 
ask og for more ‘‘*tobac’—which, had it not been 
for ie fact that the box was locked, during our 
ab- ace, we could not have giventhem. As it 
wa we gave each Indian another supply, and 
the . with more shaking of hands, they rode off 
anc left us to go our way—with nothing to eat 
and as hungry as wolves. 

was too late to try to get anything to eat 
tha’ evening, so we decided to go to bed hungry. 

xt morning, bright and early, we decided to 
lea\c these parts for a more congenial clime; so, 
afte’ patching up our harness with pieces of rope 
and parts of our saddles, we again pulled out, 
this time going in a westerly direction. Our 
provress was uninterrupted and nothing of any 
consequence happened to us until the third night 
after leaving our Indian friends. This time we- 
were awakened out of our sleep by the sound of 
heavy footsteps in close proximity to our heads. 
My ever-ready rifle was at hand, so I raised my- 
selfup to a sitting position, got hold of my gun, 
and listened. I could hear some animal snuffing 
and smelling, and now and then smacking his 
chops in anticipation of agood supper. You may 
depend upon it that Bill was wide-awszke, also, 
and, with rifle in hand, was only waiting for the 
word to fire. Our mutual friend, the prowler, 
gave us an Opportunity to peep out and see who 
he was as he wandered off in the direction of our 
wagon, which was a few yards distant. I opened 
the tent door and peeped out cautiously just in 
time to see a huge bear stand up on his hind legs 
and take a bird’s-eye view of our wagon and its 
contents. I told Bill to raise the curtain of the 
tent and to take aim at the bear’s heart and fire 
as soon as I did. I waited long enough for Bill 
to take good aim, and fired, Bill’s rifle cracking 
almost simultaneously. The bear gaveone plunge 
backward and fell to the ground; afew deafening 
roars, @ moment of frantic struggling, and all 
was still. We satisfied ourselves that he was 
dead, and then went back to our much-needed 
rest. In the morning we examined the bear care- 
fully to see where our shots had struck, but 
could only fiad one bullet hole, in the region of 
the heart, so we couldn’t decide which one of us 
ha’ missed in the dark. We set about skinning 
him, and, after dissecting him in order to get 
some of his fat to grease our wagon axles, we 
fou.d two bullets—one embedded in the heart, 
wh le the other had passed just below it and was 
em>edded in the side amongst the muscles and 
fat. How to account for this we couldn’t at first 
dec de, but upon closer examination we saw that 
bo 1 bullets had entered at the same place and, 
on account of having been fired from different 
ele ations had, after going through the +kin, 
ta. on different courses, so I gave Bill the credit 
for naving hit the mark at which he aimed. 

‘ter taking a sufficient quantity of fat for our 
pr sent needs, we left old Bruin’s carcass for 
str nger stomachs than ours, caught our ponies 
an were once more on the road. After about 
tw hours’ traveling over a beautiful stretch of 
co ntry that was dotted here and there with 
sm ll lakes, which teemed with fowls of various 
ki is, all of which would rise up in a screaming 
mM: 8 at our approach, giving us many a good 
sh t, we came to a lake that was as clear as 
cr stal and whose shores were of sand as 
wi te as silver. Fish leaped from the water, 
an, altogether, it was a very attractive lo- 
ca ty. So we decided that this would be a good 
pl: ce to camp for a time, and proceeded to put up 





our tent in a sheltered spot that faced the lake. 

After hobbling our ponies and starting a fire, 
I left Bill to prepare dinner while I took a rod 
and went down to the lake to fish, baiting my 
hook with a bit of fowl-flesh. I no sooner cast it 
into the water than one of the fish took hold 
eagerly. After a good deal of maneuvering and 
no small amount of excitement, I landed him 
and found that he was a beautiful speckled fish 
about twelve inches long, somewhat resembling 
a trout. I cast my line agair and again, and 
caught another and yet another, until I had se- 
cured enough for a good meal, when I went back 
and presented my catch to Bill, which he will- 
ingly set about preparing for dinner. 

After dinner we took a stroll around the lake, 
or part of it, for the lake was about eight or ten 
miles in circumference. When we had gone 
about half a mile we came to a place where the 
shore gradually inclined downwards, and at this 
point the lake had its outlet. We followed the 
stream a distance of two miles, when it suddenly 
took a turn to the left and, after running fora 
few hundred yards further, formed into a pool 
where the mud-formed edges were literally cov- 
ered with tracks that resembled otter tracks 
We decided to investigate at some other time. 

After returning to camp we set about construct- 
ing a raft upon which we could further explore 
the lake. After we had built it we erected a 
mast and made a rudder, using one of our blank- 
ets for a sail; and, as aslight breeze was blowing, 
we set sail across the lake without delay. We 
explored the lake, but found nothing of any im- 
portance except the springs which fed the lake. 
On the following day we explored all thestreams 
which formed the outlet from the lake, and came 
to the conclusion that the place was headquarters 
for fur-bearing animals. We therefore went to 
work and set some traps, returning soon after to 
camp to await results. 

Upon visiting the place the next morning we 
found that we had caught four otters and an- 
other animal which, at that time, I couldn’t find 
a@ name for, but was told afterwards, when selling 
the skin, that it wasa marten. Finding that we 
had such good luck on our first attempt at trap- 
ping, we attended to our traps regularly and 
caught a great number of animals, principally 
otter and beaver, which we skinned and dried 








ready for market should we ever get to a place 
where we could dispose of them. At last, de- 
ciding to remain here for the winter we built a 
small hut of logs, a comfortable stable for our 
ponies and a shed for our wagon, and, after gath- 
ering a large quantity of grass for hay, settled 
down in satisfied solitude for the now rapidly 
approaching winter. We lived like fighting- 
cocks in our humble home through the long, 
cold winter. On the coldest days, all we could 
do was to attend to our ponies and keep our- 
selves warm, but in fine weather we occupied our 
time fishing, trapping and shooting, and in lay- 
ing in supplies for cold snaps. Thus the long, 
dreary winter passed, and at last, about the 
middle of May, as near as I can remember, the 
snow was all gone and we could again travel 
with our wagon. So we set out to find a trail or 
road leading to any settlement where we could 
trade our furs and lay in a stock of flour and 
other articles which we had long ago run out of. 
We traveled for six days and had almost given 
up all hope of ever getting out of this desert of 
loneliness, when, as we were halted for dinner, 
we heard what we thought was the report of a 
rifle not very far distant. Not knowing whether 
it would be wise or not to answer it by firing my 
rifle, I told Bill to remain where he was while I 
tried to ascertain whether white men or Indians 
were in the vicinity. I hadn’t gone very far 
when I saw through the bushes an A tent, used 
chiefly by white men and sometimes by half- 
breeds, but very seldom by Indians. My spirits 
rose immediately and I walked somewhat less 
cautiously up to the tent, feeling sure that all 
was right, yet on my guard lest I had madea 
mistake. When within a few yards of the tent 
I saw a white man stretched out beside a smould- 
ering fire near the tent door, with a huge dog 
lying close by. To attract his attention so as 
not to take him unawares, I coughed, and the 
dog immediately made for me, barking and 
growling viciously and thus arousing the man. 
He gat up and looked at me, when, seeing that I 
was a white man, he arose upon his feet, but 
still staring at me. 

Being the first white man I had seen, except 
Bill, my companion, for about six months, I 
boldly walked up to him and offered my hand, 
which he took. I asked him if he were alone, 
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whereupon he only shrugged his shoulders by 
way of answer. Concluding that he was French 
I resorted to signs in order to find out who he 
was, where he had come from, where he was go- 
ing, and if he had anybody with him. It was 
learned that he had come from Edmonton, was 
going to Lac La Biche, and that he had a com- 
panion who was at present out shooting some- 
where in the vicinity. 

After a while his companion arrived, and, as 
he could speak very good English, I soon learned 
all I wished from him. Thanking him, I re- 
turned to Bill and we at once took a good trail 
that led to Lac La Biche, where we arrived two 
days afterwards. We found aready market for our 
furs there at the Hudson’s Bay Company’s store, 
and realized the magnificent sum of nine hundred 
and thirty-five dollars for them. Investing one 
hundred dollars of it in flour and other luxuries, 
we lost no time in starting back to our home by 
the lake, following the trail till we came to the 
point where we emerged about a week previously, 
having marked the bushes behind us so that we 
could find our way back again. In due time we 
found our way back to our log cabin, where we 
concluded to remain until the next spring or 
summer, catching as many beavers and otters as 
we could and selling them at the market we had 
just left. Accordingly we made all necessary 
repairs to our house and stable, set our traps 
again and had the satisfaction of being well re- 
warded for our labors. 

When, finally, we had fully made up our minds 
to turn our faces homeward, we packed all the 
skins in our wagon, bade good-bye to our beauti- 
ful lake, closed up the door of our house and 
tacked up a card on it reading—‘'To Let; apply 
to Bill and I,” and then started again for Lac La 
Biche on our way home. We sold our furs to 
the same company we traded with before and 
counted out thirteen hundred and fifty-five dol- 
lars for them, making in all, with what we had 
left over from our former sale of furs, nearly 
twenty-two hundred dollars. 

Returning to Calgary and deciding to see the 
Rocky Mountains before going East, we pur- 
chased tickets for Vancouver. From Vancouver 
we went to San Francisco, and from California 
we journeyed across the Rockies again toward 
our homes on the other side of the continent. 

Home was reached: one night in July. Our 
dear ones were gathered about the table, some of 
them, doubtless, thinking of their wandering 
boys. Suddenly a rap was heard at the door, 
and the next moment Bill and I were being over- 
whelmed with the warmest welcome that was 
ever extended to two unworthy mortals. We had 
been absent twenty-one months and had traveled 
over eleven thousand miles—and this, aside from 
the pleasure afforded by our adventures, was 
sufficient reward for all our numberless priva- 
tions in the wilds of the Canadian Northwest. 

+e@o— 

THE INCREASING DEMAND FOR COPPER.— 
Attention has often been called to the increase 
in the demand for copper, caused by the exten- 
sion of electrical work in various directions. An 
instance of a new demand for the metal is found 
in the recently issued annual report of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company. The com- 
pany, during the year ending with June last, 
added to its wire lines a net length of 11,859 
miles, and over 10,000 miles of the new wire are 
of copper. The report states also that the com- 
pany has adopted the policy of replacing all de- 
fective iron wires on its line with copper, the 
intention being to use that material alone on all 
the principal lines hereafter. The advantages of 
saving in weight, increased capacity for electrical 
transmission and diminished liability to inter- 
ruption from atmospheric conditions, are suffi- 
cient to make copper wires most economical it 
the end, notwithstanding their greater first cost. 











WATER STORAGE. 


The following address was delivered before 
the recent North Dakota Immigration Conven- 
tion by J. F. Wallace, of Bismarck: 

“*My text is ‘Water Storage.’ It may proye un- 
interesting, but it certainly is not a dry subject. 
Pure water is indispensable to every living 
thing. The lowstage of water in our lakes and 
streams has, no doubt, attracted your attention 
as it has the people of our State generally. It is 
so noticeable that much discussion has arisen 
during the past season as to the causes and the 
remedy. The timeallotted to me on this floor is 
too short to permit us to dwell long on the causes; 
it is enough for us to know that it is too true, 
and it behooves us to seek the most speedy and 
practicable remedy. I will, however, venture 
the statement that the chief cause lies in our 
having made no effort to preserve the water 
that nature blesses us withannually. There has 
been less effort in this direction by the people of 
this State than in any other Western State or 
Territory. The only co-operative effort ever 
made in this State to save water, was by nature’s 
first dam-builders—the little beavers. Those 
who visited, or who settled in, this region from 
1860 to 1875, remember the overflowing lakes and 
streams. They remember the numerous beaver- 
dams, and the pools of water full to overflowing 
above them. The beaver, his dams and the 
pools are gone, leaving the stream-beds, many 
now dry, to act as open drains that permit the 
water that comes from the melting snow, drifted 
into the ravines and coulees during the winter, to 
run off rapidly in the spring. 

‘The best remedy I can suggest, is to build 
dams. We ought to beable to buildas many and 
as good dams as the beaver, and exercise as much 
sagacity in locating and keeping them in repair. 
This work will be more speedily and economic- 
ally performed by the co-operation of neighbor- 
hood residents and the county officials. The laws 
relating to roads and bridges should be amended 
to include dam-building. A special tax should 
be levied to create a fund to enable the county 
board to grant assistance in this work. Our 
county boards should be authorized, on receiving 
petitions from settlers setting forth that they 
desired to build a dam and their willingness to 
contribute aid by labor and teams, to have the 
county surveyor go to such settlement, assist in 
selecting the proper place and in making plans 
and specifications, and in the general direction 
of the work. Road-masters should be author- 
ized to assist, and allow settlers to work out their 
poll-tax, as on roads and fire-breaks. Where it 
is practicable, dams should be built on town and 
sectionlines. When builtaway from these lines, 
the county board should have the right of con- 
demnation and appraisal, if not granted by owner. 

‘*The State should also join the grand army of 
dam-builders. The lands granted to the State 
for building public institutions, together with 
the school lands, wouid be enhanced in value to 
a greater degree, by the restoration of water to 
our lakes and streams, than by any other work 
in our power. Ten States of our country have 
engineering departments that have supervision, 
in a general way, of streams, public reservoirs, 
canals and ditches. A special tax is levied for 
this purpose, and the proper legislation enacted. 
I hope our next Legislature will be asked to 
grant the desired legislation, and encourage dam 
and reservoir building. 

“The National Government, owning millions 
of acres of land in our State, should likewise be 
induced to join in this work. Our representa- 
tives in Congress should be requested to present 
and urge the passage of a bill authorizing a hy- 
drographical survey in the lake region lying 
between Devils Lake, the bend of’ Mouse River 
and the Coteaus, with a view to converting all 





lakes that can be into reservoirs. This is n 
unreasonable request. It is not an innovai' 5p. 
National reservoirs have been built in our s!-\o; 
State, Minnesota, from which flows 60 per t 
of the water passing through the Missis: | pj 
to the Twin Cities during the period bet 6 
June and November. The Government t 
the reservoirs in Wisconsin that supply the «x 
River, and, having been found unequal to th 
mand this year, the citizens of that old Stat: 
asking the Government to extend the works 
enlarge the reservoirs. Hydrographical 
veys are being made in many States and 1 
tories. For many years our Government 
been digging, snag-pulling, dredging, rip 
ping, building levees and jetties in our rivy 
lakes and harbors, and we will make no nev 
parture in endeavoring toenlist theGovernm 1 
in this—to it and to us—important and ne 
sary undertaking. 

‘You probably expect me to say someth » 
about wells. They do not come within my «i 
—the storage of water that comes tous natura y 
and freely. It is this that I seek to control. 

‘*And now permit me to call your attention io 
the topography of North Dakota. It is differe:t 
from any other State in the Union—radica \y 
different from the Statesin the arid and semi- 
arid regions. She has no snow-covered moun 
tain range to draw on for water. The great 
Missouri, that runs through the center of our 
State, has its sourcein the Rockies and receives 
from there its greatest volume of water. The 
time will come when the teeming thousands of 
people in this State will control and make good 
use of the ‘Big Muddy.’ For the present, let her 
roll down to the sea, and on her bosom carry the 
rich soil of the Northland to fertilize the impov- 
erished land of our sister Southern States. We 
have 72,000 square miles of the best agricultural 
and grazing lands on the globe. It is this vast 
area that we must put in orderand make inviting 
to theimmigrant. This generation must restore 
the waters to our lakes and rivers for their own 
use and posterity—restore it to the Red, to the 
Jim, Cheyenne, Little and Big Heart, Knife, 
Maple and Goose, the Cannon-ball, Grand, Bea- 
ver and Turtle, and other tributary streams. 
To do this is our work. We must do it as a san- 
itary measure for man and beast; do it to im- 
prove the quality and increase the quantity of 
our dairy output; do it to extend our grass belt 
and ranges; do it for our herds of horses, cattle 
and sheep; do it to induce the return and nest- 
ing of the wild fowl—to propagate fish—to foster 
our natural growth of timber and wild fruit: do 
it to promote tree-culture; do itas a preveni ve 
of prairie fires; do it to regulate the flow of 
water and devastating floods; do it to subdue. to 
a certain extent, the hot winds that may puss 
over our State; do it for pure ice in summer «nd 
for skating and sleighing in winter; do it or 
beautiful sheets of water, for boating, bath og 
and fishing. Do this and your emigration m :- 
sionaries can bravely and proudly meet all con- 
petition from any State or nation, and cope w ‘h 
them successfully. Do this, and then when «ur 
people wish to go into intense farming or ¢ °° 
dening by irrigation, you will have laid the o:'y 
natural and safe foundation to begin and ca ‘y 
on that style of culture. The true definitio: °f 
irrigation, is watering; and we can prepare ‘0 
irrigate in no better way than by the storag ¢! 
water. This is the experience of man since ‘8 
creation. It is the course pursued in the |‘ 1r 
East, and in the arid and semi-arid States of -r 
own country. 

“These suggestions are on natural lines, ¢: ‘0 
ing from teachings of the past, practice of 1¢ 
present, faith and hope in the future. By thse 
methods our State will be beautified, our la’ <s 
enriched, our crops increased, our homes imp '’- 
ed, our hearts made glad and our rivals tired. 
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FEBRUARY. 


The snow sifts deep around my door, 

The shivering maples creak and groan, 
And, in the elm across the way, 

A little nest hangs tempest-blown. 
Shut in by the four walls of home, 

I idly watch the firelight gleam; 
What is the outside world to me? 

I am content to sit and dream. 
I hold he learns life’s secret well 

Who beats no more against the bars: 
If shines the sun, Allah is great; 

If not, darkness brings out the stars! 


FLORENCE A. JONES. 
lampton, Iow 1. 


STORM AND SORROW. 


rkness and wailing wind, 
\nd great drops plashing on the window-pane, 


d through the night the town-clock strikes the hour; 


‘or moon, nor stars, nor daylight’s feeble wane 


light the scene; yet low, like some chained power, 


he thunder rolls, and peals and rolls again- 
When forth the spirit of the stormy night 
Gilds the dark universe with shafts of light, 
en leaves it yet more blind! 


rkness and discontent, 
nd sad thoughts plashing on the mind and heart, 
d through it all—remembrance tolls the day; 
Nor hand, nor hope, nor dim star held apart 
lead past sorrow’s embers, chill and gray, 
Vhile low and threatening peals of anguish start; 


When, lo! grief's god, full-armed like knightof old, 


Shrinks from the light of time’s inundant gold 
d falls, his arrows spent! 
FLORENCE JOSEPHINE Boyce. 


MOUNT TAHOMA. 





irth's gems are the mountains grand; 

She wears them with queenly grace; 
Some in clusters and some alone 

And the rarest of all is a solitaire 

That was placed on her brow when a bride so fair,— 
Tahoma, Earth's most precious stone! 


he bride of the Sun was she; 


\nd he—such a trifler gay 
Flirts with the clouds, nor hears her moan. 

Then how pale and white gleams the solitaire 

‘hat was placed on her brow when a bride so fair! 
Tahoma, Earth's most precious stone. 


e evening shades draw near. 
e peeps from the clouds so gray,— 
Throws her kisses sweet to atone,— 
hen rosy and red grows the solitaire 
rhat reflects from its heart her blushes rare, 
Tahoma, Earth’s most precious stone! 
May S. GuYLes. 
Tucoma, Wash. 


LOVE’S BLINDNESS. 


To Father Time Love's mother went, 
Complaining of the Fates’ unkindness, 
Who to her darling boy had sent 
Their curse—irremediable blindness. 


The urchin,—’twas a pretty sight! 
While Time at mortal ills was grumbling, 
Round Graybeard played, a merry sprite, 
Happy in spite of all his stumbling. 


Time, meditating, tried the edge 

And whetted leisurely his sickle— 
Remarking, as he gave his pledge, 

That gods and mortals both were fickle! 


“'Tis pity’’—here he caught the lad, 

And stroked his softand golden tresses— 
“Tis pity blindness, never sad, 

Should see and see its own distresses!" 


Sut when he heard how she appealed,— 
E’en gods may feel maternal fervor,— 

He, who to men disdained to yield, 
Announced his readiness to serve her. 


Of remedies they talked apace-- 

As practiced both by gods and by men, 
Till Time quite diagnosed the case 

And recommended Doctor Hymen. 
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The doctor, summoned, came with pills 
And phials, quite equipped for duty; 

But when he learned the urchin’s ills 
He tied him for a romp to Beauty. 


A happy hit in healing art! 
Old Galen’s self had not done better; 
Love soon had Beauty's charms by heart, 
And in his blindness loved the fetter. 


His mother, anxious for his sight, 
Observed with care his every movement. 
And followed him by day and night 
To note each symptom of improvement. 


Now, whether ‘twas the fierce desire 
To gaze on Beauty’s rapturous being, 
Or passion’s all-destroying fire, 
The optics from their fetters freeing, 


That brought him sight, no one can say 
For Hymen’s cures come often queerly; 
But, his eyes opened, day by day. 
Till in six months he saw quite clearly. 


But, oh! each charm of fancy fled; 

No more was heard Love's merry laughter; 
No more on fond illusions fed, 

He lived unhappy ever after. 


Still by experience sage we find, 
Since loving pairs will be united,— 
’Tis best that Love be not too blind, 
But, on the whole, somewhat near-sighted. 


D. W. McCourt. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


THE HUNTERS’ CAMP. 





Back in those grim old mountains, 
With their lofty peaks so white, 

A sight I see that comes to me, 
The hunters’ camp by night. 

And the snow sifts thro’ the branches, 
That the bleak winds gently sway, 

As the hunters smoke and laugh and Joke, 
Telling tales of the day. 


And one tells how the four-point buck 
Escaped him thro’ a trick: 

“T shot too high’’—with a little sigh; 
“Tf he hadn’t been so quick!” 

And the glare of the fir-log fire 
Lights the scene for many a yard, 

And the night winds groan, and sob and moan, 
And now it’s snowing hard. 


“When I lived in Montana—”’ 
“Oh, you've told us that before! 
And so they chaff, and ofttimes laugh, 
As they close to the warm blaze draw. 
“Look out! Your coat’s afire!”’ 
A jump, and cries of mirth; 
But a little snow lays that fire low 
Almost before its birth. 


“Set the coffee on the fire 
Something warm before to bed;”’ 

And the thing is done by the nearest one 
About as soon as said. 

Then one of the lads starts singing 
In a noble baritone, 

And the rest join in and they’re all akin, 
For the song is “Home, Sweet Home.” 


Down the storm-swept gulches, 
This mountain fastness—lone, 

The old song flies and echo replies: 
“Sweet home, sweet home, sweet home!” 

Then silence—who knows?—sadness, 
Thoughts they think, not tell, 

Then a mournful cry wakes earth and sky, 
Only a cougar’s yell. 


But the night is fast advancing 
And it’s time to go to bed; 
So to the tent, its sides snow-bent, 
They go. And the fire is dead, 
And silence reigns with darkness- 
Save for a little spark 
Whose brightness holds in the bed of coals, 
And a coyote’s weird bark. 


Westlake,’ Idaho. 


J. B. Rice. 


Let faith lead on 


Minneapolis. 


Duluth, Minn 


To wreck the universe. 





Thief River Falls, Minn. 


THE INNER LIGHT. 


By the crowned tyrants, 
More tyrannous, their task-masters applaud, 
And feeble wills still feebler efforts breed; 
While Liberty lies stricken in the dust 

A mocked-at effigy, the sport of lust, 

The scoff of infamy and gold-hushed crime, 
Upon whose gilded ladder, unscathed, climb 
The sons of fathers who have shed their blood 
To stem the torrent of vile passion’s flood! 


We've waited long to see 
Proclaimed ere o'er time’s threshold thou hadst stept; 
To see the feud amongst the nations cease, 

To see their rulers crowned with crowns of peace. 





As glistening minarets of mountain snow 
Reflect the solar rays to warm and cheer 
The dark, dank canyon’s gloomy atmosphere, 
So to the darkest human vales a glow 
Is given from the glad, supernal height 
Where dwells the soul of man. Like minarets 
It flashes on the lower plain’s soft jets 
Ay, floods of God’s eternal inner light! 
O friend! whate’er thy lot, still thou art free 
To choose that which shall make the most of life! 


thou needst not human sight 


All void of outer light the way may be, 
With dangers hedged and full of rugged strife; 
Still for thy guidance burns the inner light. 


LYMAN W. DENTON. 


NAEHE DES GELIEBTENS. 


{ From the German of Goethe.) 


I think of thee when first the sunlight glimmers 
Upon the sea; 
When night’s fair queen, painting her sheen, 
Within the fountain shimmers, 
I think of thee. 


O’er distant lanes the dust, uplifting, hovers 
Thy form I trace; 
At midnight drear, when danger near 
The anxious heart discovers, 
I see thy 


face. 


I hear thee speak amid the break and rushing 
Where waves rejoice; 
In forest still I listen till, 
The last faint murmur hushing, 
I hear thy voice. 


Iam with thee now; e’en far, far distant from me. 
Yet art thou near. 
The sunlight fades, through twilight shades 
The stars shine out upon me: 
O wert thou here! 


W. B. Morr 


TO THE DYING CENTURY, 


Thy sun hangs low. A pall of sulph’rous clouds 
The vaunted brightness of his face enshrouds, 
And jagged flashes rend the firmament 

From east to west, as by 


a storm-god sent 
The nations, awed 
frown: or, steeped in greed 


the promise kept— 


We've waited long. In titful gleams the sun 
Pierced through the heavy mist-veil round him spun 
To cheer the weary pilgrim on the way; 

And hills of promise, golden ‘neath his ray, 

Would beckon as the valley path he trod. 
Sometimes he thought he heard the voice of God— 
As when, from Lincoln's lips, the word went forth 
That spoke the fiat of the Union North! 

As when the champion of fair Ireland’s cause 
Bade British tyrants for an instant pause; 

As when the sea-girt shores of Italy 

Rang with the war-cry of Garibaldi; 

Or, as when noble Kossuth’s clarion cry 

Called Hungary’s downtrod peasants out to die! 


We've waited long; nor waited allin vain 

If, from our past, a newer time shall gain 

That which we lost, the birthright we have sold 
For empty honors and for place and gold 


Ye millions of the Eastern hemisphere, 
Whose sullen silence speaks your abject fear; 
Ye war-clad legions of the noble race 

Whose art and culture Europe’s cities grace; 
And ye, ye people of the Western plain, 

Or of the borders of the ocean main!— 

When will ye cast the heavier yoke aside 
Than that of rulers, at whose word ye bide— 
Than that of law, which is a nation’s life 

The yoke of your own passions, and the strife 
For wealth and station at all other cost— 
The winner winning what were better lost? 
When will ye learn, ye peoples of the earth, 
Who dance on ruin’s brink in lightest mirth, 
That there can never be true liberty 

Until a nation’s conscience shall be free? 


Lewis P. JOHNSON, 
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r LENA’S POTATO MONEY. w 
2 8 
; By Clara M. White. wv, 


Lena Hansen had just been to the village and 
received twenty-five dollars for her fifty bushels 
of potatoes. Lena was nineteen years old, but 
she had never had so much money as that in her 
hands before, to say nothing of its all being her 
very own. She had ridden to town with her 
father, but there was so much to be done at home 
that she could not wait for him and had set out 
to walk back. There were four good miles be- 
fore her, but she was swinging along at sucha 
pace that she would reach home long before her 
father, who would not start for a couple of hours 
yet. 

It was a gray, cheerlessday in December. The 
snow had held off this year so that the ground 
was bare and the road dusty. She had to face 
the wind, and it was from the north—cold, blus- 
tering, and penetrating. Lena was used to bat- 
tling with opposition and facing difficulties, so 
she wrapped her shawl tightly about herand,with 
her head down, was busily thinking as she 

,» \pushed on. Her money was in bills and she had 
rapped it in her handkerchief and how held it 
Sin, clasped in her right hand. 

She used often to think aloud when she was 
walking alone over the prairie; it was not quite 
so lonely when she pretended she was talking to 
some one; so she was saying to herself: 

‘‘Now we will have a Christmas! How the 
children will enjoy it! Oh! I shall be so much 
more than repaid for all the hard work.” 

She caught herself hippety-hopping along as 
she used todo when she was a little girl, and she 
laughed and blushed at her own foolishness. 
Then she grew sober as she said: 

‘Dear mother! I hope she knows why it was 
that we couldn’t have any Christmas last year. 
Perhaps she is as glad as I am that the children 
are not to be disappointed thistime. Well, I 
have worked for it, but I would work twice as 
hard for the pleasure of having twenty-five dol- 
lars here in my hand, and all my own! 

**Now, let me see. I must plan everything and 
know just what I want to getfor each. Then I 
will take my list and go to town, some day when 
I can be spared from home, and take the morn- 
ing train for Grand Forks. I shall have to fly 
around pretty lively to get everything I want be- 
fore time for that afternoon train back again. 
Father must meet me at the station, for I shall 
have so many bundles tocarry. I have enough 
money to get something useful and a plaything 
and a book for every one of the children; besides 
candy and nuts and raisins and vranges. O—o— 
oh! I am so happy! . 

“My! but it is getting cold. Those clouds look 
like snow. I shouldn’t wonder if we had a bliz- 
zard tonight. I believe I'll run a ways; my 
hands and feet are getting so numb.”’ 

Home had been in sight ever since she left 
town, but now it was drawing near. She would 
soon be there. It looked lonely enough out there 
on the prairie, with the nearest neighbor a mile 
away, but it was not so bad, after all. As she 
opened the gate Lena wished, with a lump in her 
throat, as she always had since she came in from 
her mother’s funeral, that ‘“‘mother could be 
there.”’ She also followed her usual custom of 
bravely swallowing the lump, so that the chil- 
dren might be glad tosee her. As she opened 
the door now they rushed from all directions, 





and, in the midst of their kisses and hugs, over- 
whelmed her with questions. 

“Did you get the money?” 

“Toe.” 

‘*Have you got it now?” ; 

**Yes;”’ and she waved the hand with the hand- 
kerchief in it aloft over their heads. 


‘Can we have a tree?”’ 

“Yes.” 
‘*Candy—nuts—oranges—soldiers—wagon?” 
“Yes, yes!’ 

Little Olga had managed to get into her arms, 
and, in her own baby way, asked, ‘‘Dollie?” 

‘Dollie! Well, I should say so, you darling! 
And what do you want, Hans?” to a serious look- 
ing little fellow of four, who had said nothing. 

“Oh! Lena,” he said, ‘‘can I have a book with 
pictures in it?” 

‘Indeed you shall! But, see here, it’s no fun 
if you know just what you are going to get for 
Christmas. I won’t tell you another thing.” 

She ran off to her room to put away her things, 
for it was time to get supper and father would be 
cold and hungry. Firstof all, she would put her 
money in a safe place. Her face was fairly beam- 
ing as she opened the handkerchief she had 
clutched so tightly all this time. When she 
had spread it out upon the bed, her smile had 
changed to a look of utter dismay. The money 
was not there; she must have dropped it on the 
floor. No, for she searched carefully. Nor was 
it ina fold of her dress, or shawl; nor on the 
stairs, nor down-stairs. Thechildren joined her 
in the search. Feverishly she directed them, 
and looked herself. Nota traceof it was to be 
found. Eric was sent to hunt the yard over. 
Sven, the oldest boy, searched outside the gate 
and down the road; but, in her heart, Lena felt 
that it was useless. The wind had increased to 
a gale, and the snow was coming. She must 
have dropped it a mile or so back, when she be- 
gan running and her hands were socold. The 
wind would have taken it far off by this time, and 
the snow would soon bury it from sight. 

When Sven came back from his fruitless quest, 
Lars Olson was with him. Lars was a Swede 
man who had come with a crew of threshers, but 
had stayed on with Mr. Hansen to help him fix 
things up for winter. He was to leave the next 
day, and then, until spriog, the family would em- 
ploy no outside help. 

Lars had just walked from town and had heard of 
the loss from Sven, who had met and walked back 
with him. Both were shaking the snow from 
their clothing as they walked in, and Lena, look- 
ing out, saw that the snow and wind were still 
increasing. She hoped her father would come 
soon; she was always fearing that he might some 
time lose his life in a blizzard. 

**Oh, Lars!” she said, ‘‘do you suppose I could 
find the money if I should go down the road my- 
self and look?”’ She could not give it up. 

‘-Ay tank you could no find him, Lena. The 
vind vould haw take him down to Fargo by 
now.” 

**Yes, I suppose so,” said Lena, as she stood 
looking wistfully out of the window; ‘“‘andif It 
might possibly have caught against a twig some- 
where, it would be quite covered with snow be- 
fore any one could find it.” 

She tried very hard to be brave and thus help 





the children to bear their disappointment. 

‘‘Never mind, dearies,” she said, ‘‘you shal 
have a Christmas treeif I have to go to th 
woods to cut it myself, and you shall each hay 
some kind ofa present, too. I will manage j 
some way.” 

Lars’s blue eyes with their white lashes fo! 
lowed her about the kitchen as she deftly pre 
pared a good, hotsupper. He saw her make fur 
tive little dabs at her cheeks when she was be 
hind a door,or where she thought no one could se: 
her. His round, red face grew long insympathy 
Mr. Hansen came in, and heard the bad news i: 
silence, and when they all sat down to supper i 
was a doleful company indeed. Only Olga, i: 
the innocent joyousness of her two and a ha! 
years, did not comprehend, and chattered awa, 
about ‘‘Dollie” as though her hopes had not bee: 
shattered inthe least. Little Hans made no at 
tempt to hide his grief, but all through the mea 
let the big tears roll uncontrolled down his face. 
The only remarks he made were ‘‘Poor Lena!’ 
and ‘‘Poor Hans!” repeated at intervals. 

After the dishes were washed and the children 
were in bed and Lars had taken his lamp and 
gone to his room, Lena could contain herself no 
longer. She buried her head in her arms on the 
table in front of her, and gave way to good cry. 
Her father sat on the other side of the table, 
reading the paper, and she hoped he would not 
notice her. He was a fine specimen of Norwe- 
gian manhood, tall, straight, and strong, with a 
mass of dark hair thrown back from his rugged 
face and a bushy beard hiding his finely-formed 
mouth and chin. 

Mr. Hansen had come to this country from 
Norway when only a lad of ten, and had only the 
least traceof accent in his speech. He had al- 
ways insisted that his children should know his 
own mother tongue, so they were all equally at 
home in either language. He had passed through 
numerous adventures and experiences in his 
youth and early manhood, but had finally mar- 
ried and come to North Dakota, where he had 
taken up this tree claim some fifteen years be- 
fore. With true Norwegian thrift and persever 
ance,he had succeeded where many an American 
had failed, and now he had a good farm and a 
comfortable home. His wife’s sickness and 
death, scarce two years before, and the wants of 
so large a family of growing children, added to 
several poor crops, had made money a scarce ar- 
ticle for two orthree years past; but they were 
always sure of a home and something to eat, and 
this year he saw his way clear to coming out a 
little more than even. 

He was an undemonstrative man, and so, thoug! 
he felt deeply, and loved his children devoted]y 
they seldom knew it from any word or sign of his 
Lena was like him in looks, but impulsive and 
affectionate like her mother. Still, she had a 
firm will, and he had never seen her give way 
like this since her mother’s death. Hecould no! 
read, and finally, by agreat effort, went over anc 
sat by Lena, putting his arm across her shoulder: 
and his head close to hers, as he said: 

‘Don’t cry, Lena, my good girl.” 

At this unexpected expression of sympathy 
Lena’s hitherto suppressed sobs became audible 
Her father was much distressed, and putting his 
hand in his pocket he drew out a five-dollar bi! 
and forced it into one of Lena’s hands. 

“Oh! You can’t spare it, father.” 

“Yes,I can. I will, anyway. Things look 
brighter this year. It isn’t much, but it will ge‘ 
some little thing for each of the children. Tak« 
it. It’s my Christmas present to you. 

She looked up, smiling, threw her arms aroun: 
his neck and clung to him, pressing teary kisses 
on hischeek. The ice was broken, and he tolc 
her what a good girl she had been, how she hac 
cared for his children as well as their mothe: 
could have done, and had managed so economic 
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ally that he had been able to pull through the 
hard times. 

“T have appreciated it all the time, Lena, but, 

someway, I could never bring myself to tell you- 
When you wanted the ground for your potatoes 
[ thought it great foolishness, but because you 
had done so well, I couldn’t refuse the only thing 
you ever asked for. Then I saw how you got up 
ilmost before light to work in your potato patch, 
never taking the time from any other duty; how 
you dug them all yourself, never asking for help 
‘rom Lars or the boys, because I needed them; 
10w you even took them to town and sold them; 
ind how you worked like this, not for yourself, 
put that your brothers and sisters might have a 
1appy Christmas time. WhenI thought of all 
his, I knew more than ever what a jewel my 
[ena was and how much [I should like to do for 
her, if Ionly could. Some of these days, if all 
roes well, I hope we can all go to St. Paul for the 
winter. Then the children can go to a good 
school and you shall study and have music les- 
sons, as I know you so much desire. What I 
want very much is to spend our winters there; 
yur summers, here on the farm.”’ 

L3na went to bed very happy that night. The 
next morning Lars bade them all good-bye and 
went away, Mr. Hansen promising to employ him 
the next summer if he should be up that way 
during harvest time. That afternoon, when 
Lena found a few spare moments, she slipped on 
some overshoes, threw a shawl over her head 
and stole out among the trees. 

An old tree claim on the prairie is a welcome 
sight to a traveler and a source of much pleasure 
to the owner, if, like Mc. Hansen, he loves his 
trees and keeps planting new ones every year. 
The farm takes on a homelike air that nothing 
else can give it. There is nothing quite so for- 
lorn as a house without a tree in sight. Down 
one side of the garden Mr. Hansen had laid out 
a gravel walk, with trees planted two or three 
deep on either side of it. The trees were so 
large now that their branches interlaced above 
the path. This was Lena’s favorite retreat. 
Winter or summer, at least once a day, she took 
time for a run down the gravel path. 

It had ceased blowing and snowing the night 
before, and the day had been quiet and foggy, 
though cold. Lena liked especially to go out 
when there was this frozen mist veiling every- 
thing. It was necessary for her, sometimes, to 
be all alone to think, and never did she feel so 
completely alone as when she could steal .out in- 
to a day like this. There was no sound, no sight; 
she could imagine herself alone in a world of her 
own. Today, as she walked she planned what 
she should do with her five dollars. She could 
get a pair of mittens for Sven, a hood for Anna, 
caps for Eric and Otto, material to make a little 
overcoat for Hans, and two pairs of warm stock. 
ingsfor Olga. These things were all needed. 
She would set to work and make the toys they 
wanted. Shecould doit, she knew. Of course, 
they would not beso nice as those she had in- 
tended to buy, but the children would be pleased 
with them anyway, if she could just keep the 
making of them a secret till Christmas morning. 
She would make the candy, too. Of course, she 
would have to sit up late every night, after they 
were in bed, to get everything done in time, but 
father would help her. How happy it made her 
feel to know that! The tree bothered her a lit- 
tle, but perhaps it could be managed some way. 

As she turned to go back tothe house the mist 
lifted and the sun shone out upon a beautiful 
white world. Shestood still in her delight, and 
looked, and looked. Every little twig on every 
tree was covered with a thick, white coating of 
frost that glittered and shone in the sunlight. 
She was in a long, arched gallery of white mar- 
ble, every inch of which was fantastically carved 
and bejeweled, and the floor of which was car- 
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* Ay tank ay skall owe you twenty-five dollar.’ 


peted with whiie velvet. She looked back 
through the Gothic archway and saw a vista of 
brilliant blue sky and endless, dazzling, snow- 
covered prairie. At the other end of the gallery 
was a glimpse of the plain old home that con- 
tained her loved ones. As she looked, the door 
opened and baby Olga stood there framed by the 
doorway, calling her and stretching out to her 
both chubby arms. Lena burst into a happy 
song as she hurried toward the little one, and, 
lifting her, went back to her life of toil. 

She began her Christmas preparations that 
very night. The next day her father, who had 
been to town for the mail, called her mysteriously 
aside and told her that Lars Olson had sent them 
by freight, from Grand Forks, a Christmas tree. 
Mr. Hansen had arranged to leave it in the vil- 
lage until the day before Christmas, for he knew 
she would want it to be a complete surprise to 
the little ones. 

The Hansens flourished and grew rich in after 
years, and spent their winters in the city and 
had a fine, new farm-house for their summer 
home. Lena became a wonderful singer and 
sang at grand Christmas entertainments, but all 








agreed, in those more prosperous times, that 
never had they had a happier Christmas than 
this one proved to be. 

* * * . 

The next summer Lars came back to get 
another ‘‘yob.”” They all remembered the 
Christmas tree, so he received a warm welcome 
as well as the promised work. 

Great changes were about to take place on the 
farm. A reliable man and his wife had been 
found to come and take charge of things for the 
winter. 

Threshing was over and, one bright October 
day, the family were making final preparations 
to start that night for St. Paul, where they had 
engaged a small furnished house for eight 
months. Lars, too,was packing his ‘travel sack” 
and about to depart. 

Lena, late in the afternoon, went out to have 
a last walk down the avenue of trees. As she 
turned to come back she met Lars, who, when 
he reached her, stood quite still, blocking the 
way. His mouth worked and he seemed want- 
ing to say something which he could not quite 
put into words. Lena smiled at him encoura- 
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gingly, thinking what a kind-hearted fellow he 
was, and asked him what he wanted. 

“Ay tank ay vant to marry you, Lena,’ he 
said, with more than usual of the peculiar inflec- 
tion and accent of his people’s speech. 

Lena’s gray eyes opened wide in astonishment. 
She drew herself up with dignity, and the bright 
color flashed to her cheeks. She had on a new 
brown dress that became her well, and the yel- 
low and brown leaves were falling softly all 
around her. Lars allowed his eyes to rest ad- 
miringly upon her, and before she could speak, 
went deliberately on. 

‘‘Ay haw clem hoonderd mile vest of hair. Ay 
prove him up lest spring. He mek gudfarm. Ay 
tank you mek poorty gud farmer vife.”’ 

He made an awkward attempt to take Lena’s 
hand, but she sprang back, exclaiming: 

‘*How dare you?” 

‘*Af you like it, Lena, ay marry you right 
away,” went on Lars, his face expanding into a 
broad smile. 

Lena began to see the ludicrous side of the 
thing, and could scarcely keep her face straight. 
Still, she was indignant, too. 

‘*How can you think of such a thing, Lars?” 

‘““Vell, ay don’t know how ay tank of it, but ay 
haw tank of it about von jear. Don’t you be 
*fraid. Aycan mek planty money. May farm 
ban near Yim River.” 

‘“‘Don’t talk any more about it, Lars. You do 
not understand. I can never marry you, and my 
father would be very angry if he knew you had 


presumed to speak of such a thing. Let me 


8. 
‘Lars was at last beginning tocomprehend. His 
jaw fell, but he still blocked the way. Slowly he 
put his hand in his pocket and pulled out an old 
wallet. He opened it very deliberate'y and 
counted out five five-dollar bills. 

‘*Ay ban yustso gud faller like Carl Hansen. 
Hay no right get med vid me. But af you don’t 
vant Swede man, ay tank ay skall owe you 
twenty-five dollar.” 

‘*What do you mean?” she demanded. 

**Vell, ay found your potato money ven ay cam 
long efter you von day.” 

“‘And you kept it, when you knew it was mine 
and how hard I had worked for it? You 
wicked, wicked man!” 

““Ay don’t tank ay am vicked man. Ay needed 
yust twenty-five dollar to help pay upclem. Ay 
doitfor you. Von gud farm ben better than 
Christmas present. Ay knew ven youmarry me 
you tank so too.” 

“Very likely that, when I marry youl shall 
think so, Lars,’’ said Lena, laughingly, in spite of 
herself and her righteous wrath; ‘‘but that will 
never be, you see. It was wicked, and I might 
have you arrested. You appear so very innocent 
in the matter, though, that I will say nothing 
about it. I should advise you, however, not to 
do such a thing again; you might not get off so 
easily. How much did that Christmas tree 
cost?” 

“Seventy: fivesant.” 

“Very well; take a dollar from one of those 
bills and I will take the rest. It will help out 
our Christmas this year.” 

Lars solemnly and silently did asshe bade him. 

**Now, don’t come here for a‘yob’ next summer. 
You will probably be needed on your own farm.” 

He grew more and more dejected as she went 
on, and her heart smote her a little. Perhaps 
the poor, ignorant fellow had been honest enough 
—according to his own peculiar idea of honesty. 
Possibly he had really thought he.was acting 
for the best. She gave him the benefit of the 
doubt and said, kindly: 

“Good-bye, Lars. I hope you will soon find 
some one who will make you a good farmer’s 
wife,” 

She pushed past him and went in, leaving him 











staring stupidly after her. He finally pulled 
himself together, went to the barn for his 
“travel-sack,’’ and Lena watched him trudging 
off—her first, but not her last, lover. 


* 


ASBESTOS THE PARADOX OF MINERALS. 





Asbestos isa wonderful substance. The name 
comes from a Greek word meaning inconsumable. 
Fire will not burn it, acids will not gnaw it, 
weather will not corrode it. It is the paradox of 
minerals, for it is quarried just like marble. The 
fibers of which it is composed are soft as silk and 
fine and feathery enough to float on water. Yet 
in the mines they are so compressed that they 
are hard and crystalline like stone. Although 
the substance has been known for ages in the 
form of mountain cork or mountain leather, com- 
paratively little has been learned as to its geolog- 
ical history and formation. A legend tells how 
the Emperor Charlemagne, being possessed of a 
table-cloth woven of asbestos, was ascustomed to 
astonish his guests by gathering it up after the 
meal, casting itinto the fire, and withdrawing 
it later cleansed, but unconsumed. Yet, although 
the marvelous attributes of asbestos have been 
known for so long, they were turned to little 
practical use until about twenty years ago. Since 
that time the manufacture of the material has 
grown until it can take its place with any of the 
industries of this country. Indeed, so rapid has 
been its progress and development, that there is 
almost no literature of any kind on the subject, 
and, to the popular mind, it is still one of those 
inexplicable things. 

Up to the late seventies, says The Engineer, 
nearly all the asbestos used to come from the 
Italian Alps and from Syria, but one day explor- 
ers discovered a rich deposit in the eastern 
township of Quebec. Companies were formed, 
and, in 1879, the mines was opened. Remarka- 
ble as it may seem, however, although the Cana- 
dians started factories, in the operation of which 
they were substantially backed by English capi- 
tal, it was an American concern, with headquar- 








ters in New York, that developed the industry 
most rapidly. The company has now grown so 
large that it has branches in nearly all of the 
large cities of the country, and the machinery 
used is specially made and peculiarly adapted to 
the manufacture of asbestos articles. There are 
also a large number of factories in England. The 
veins of chrysotile, as the Canadian asbestos is 
called, are from two to four inches in thickness, 
and are separated by thin layers of hornblende 
crystals. The nearer to the surface the veins run, 
the coarser are the fibers and the less valuable. 
The mining is done by the most improved ma- 
chinery. Holesare drilled in long rows into the 
sides of the cliffs by means of steam drills. They 
are then loaded with dynamite and exploded si- 
multaneously in such a way that a whole ledge of 
the rock falls at once. Then the workmen break 
out as much of the pure asbestos as possible, 
load it into tubs or trucks, which are hoisted out 
and run along to the ‘'cobhouse.” Here scores 
of boys are kept busily employed crumbling or 
‘“‘cobbling” the pieces of rock away from the as- 
bestos and throwing the good fiber to one side, 
where itis placed in sacks for shipment to the 
factory. The greatest work in connection with 
the mining of asbestos is in disposing of the 
waste rock and the refuse of the quarry. Only 
about one twenty-fifth of the material quarried is 
real asbestos, and the rocky parts have to be 
carried to the dumps at great expense. As the 
asbestos comes from the mine it is of a greenish 
hue, and the edges are furred with loose fibers. 
The more nearly white asbestos is, the better 
its grade. The length of fiber is also of great 
importance, the longest being the most valuable. 
From the mines the asbestos is taken to the 
manufactories in the United States. 





The water-mark in paper is produced by a 
layer of coarse wires of the required figure laid 
in the molds. The fiber over the wires is thus 
thinner than at other places, and more light 
shines through the fabric, thus making the fig- 
ure perceptible when the paper is held up be- 
tween the eye and the light. 


TO 
AV PORTRAIT 
Or 
PHYLLIS. 


Ah, then! have I found you— 
Found you at last? 
I’ve waited and waited, 
While years hurried past. 
I’ve known you in dreams, dear 
Known you so long; 
But vainly I harked 
For one note of your song! 


And now you speak not, but 
I know you;— 

I know you by love's tender grace! 
Though you never reply 
To my heart-breaking cry, 

Yet, Phyllis, I know your sweet face. 


And here, in this moment of rapture, 
My heart beating wild with delight, 

I laugh at the years 

And am glad for the tears 
That have led to this vision so bright! 


Still you speak not; but, Phyllis, however 
So silent you be, and so cold, 

I'll know you and love you 

Till the bright stars above you 
Fall darkling, extinguished and old. 


BERNICE E, NEWELL. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
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A Tender Memento. 


The Mandan (N. D.) Pioneer says that one of 
16 many admirers of General Custer and his 
ife has forwarded a few leaves gathered from 
ie Of the trees planted by Mrs. Custer’s own 
ands at Fort Lincoln, and in the kind acknowl- 
igement Mrs. Custer expressed her apprecia- 
on of the memento, and added: ‘It makes me 
rateful to find my husband’s frontier friends so 
rue. ” 


It Scared the Bear. 

A hunter riding through the woods near Gray’s 

farbor, Wash., the other day, came to a big, 
fallen tree in his path. The ground seemed 

lear on the other side, and he leaped his horse 

ver the trunk. The horse landed squarely on 
the back of a bear, which evidently had been 
asleep there. The bear was as much startled as 
the horse and quickly made off, while the hun- 
ier was thrown to the ground, the horse pitching 
him out of the saddle sideways in its frightened 

‘ap away from the bear. 


Made Money on His Nerve. 


A number of men have made nice, snug sums at 
tossland this year upon little capital, butalarge 
.mount of nerve. One man from Butte, with a 
good reputation as a rustler, but with little 
money, remarks the Vancouver (B. C.) World, 
bought a property and gave hischeck ona Butte 
bank for $5,000. He took chances upon making 
a turn by reaching Butte before the check. He 
did so, made the deal, and had the money in the 
bank when the check arrived. This is one in- 
stance where a slow mail service was a benefit 
nstead of a loss. 


An Anti-Slang Society. 


According to the Republican, of Vermillion, S. 
D.,a@ number of young ladies of that place have 
rganized an anti-slang society. The miss who 
was elected president, before taking her seat 
said, in a clear, calm, modulated voice: ‘Really, 
girls, I am too much rattled by the honor con- 
ferred upon me to give much gab. Itis the first 
time I ever tumbled to anything of this sort, 
ind I hardly know how tocatch on. However, 

will try to be sufficiently up to snuff not to let 
ny flies light on me while doing the presidency 
ct of this society. I am with you in this move, 
od we ought to extend an invitation to the 
narried ladies. Let our motto be, ‘‘Shoot the 
slangist.” 





A Perilous Experience, 


A gentleman, a former herdsman, relates a 
hrilling experience connected with a stampede 
f cattle. He was taking a herd of 400 steers to 
eadville and had camped for the night on Bear 
tiver, near its junction with the Little Snake. 
\t midnight, when he went on guard, all was 
uiet, but in an hour or so, for some unexplained 
season, the cattle were up and off like a flash; 
»ymething had stampeded them. He says: 

“I was riding an old blue-colored line-backed 
alifornian bronco, just the beast for the work. 

had often ridden him 100 miles aday. The 
ight was dark and cloudy and I had to rely on 
sam’s sure-footedness as I strove to stay on the 
lanks of the steers and turn them until their 
care would cease. 

“It was a wild race. Four or five times Sam 
rave tremendous jumps, but landed right and 





went on in good shape. In the courseof an hour 
or so I had the beeves quieted. 

‘‘When daylight came, being curious to know 
what obstacles had occasioned those tremendous 
leaps of the bronco, I set forth to look over the 
ground. Leaving the bottom land, the steers 
had ascended a gentle acclivity and, on the 
plateau at the top, I had kept circling them. 

“This plateau was intersected by a canyon 
about forty miles long and from 1,500 to 2,000 
feet deep. Its walls inclined toward each other 
at the top, and the distance across was fifteen or 
twenty feet. 

“During the chase Sam had jumped that fright- 
ful chasm four times! His hoof-marks were 
plainly visible, and down in the debris, hun- 
dreds of feet below, were a dozen mangled steers 
that had been crowded off.—Spokane ( Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review. 


A Hawk's Intelligence. 


A farmer near Red Wing, Minnesota, while 
hauling in corn from the field, watched an odd 
performance. He had not been at work long 
when he saw a chicken-hawk hovering high in 
air. When he would get oneshock on the wagon 
and move to the next one, the hawk would move 
also, At last, upon tipping over a shock, a mouse 
ran out and scurried away over the surface of 
the snow. He had only gone a few feet when 
down came the hawk like a bullet, and the mouse 
went skyward, held fastin his talons. He sailed 
off to a tree at some distance, where he pro- 
ceeded to kill the mouse. Carefully placing it 
on a limb, he at once returned to the cornfield. 
Every little while out would run a mouse and 
down would come the hawk, when he would pro- 
ceed to the tree, kill the mouse, and, after laying 
it carefully away, rush back to the cornfield. He 
kept it up until he had ten mice in his tree, 
when he proceeded to eat his dinner with de- 
liberation, but with evident gusto. 


Did the Painting Herself. 


Miss Ida Munro, of San Francisco, is a pretty 
and accomplished daughter of a poor but highly 
respectable widow. The cottage in which they 
lived needed painting and painters were asked 
to state a price for the work. Their figures 
were higher than the mother could pay. There 
was sorrow and disappointment in the little home 
until Miss Ida donned her bloomers and, mount- 
ing a ladder, gave the little house a handsome 
coat of paint, the work being so well done that 
the fair painter received the compliments of 
neighbors and friends. When interviewed, Miss 
Ida simply smiled and said that the house needed 
the paint, and, as she was strong and healthy, 
she felt that it was her duty to relieve her 
mother of the embarrassment which inability to 
pay high prices inflicted. Good for Ida! She 
needs no pedigree nor gaudy gowns to recommend 
her to the intelligent young man in search of a 
bride and helpmeet. While her less heroic sis- 
ters were putting the paint on their faces, she 
spread it upon the house. Her future should be 
bright and cheerful, and if she has half a show it 
will be.— Butte ( Mont.) Miner. 


Harrowing Social Problems. 


The Bismarck (N. D.) Tribune regrets to learn 
that the young people of Mandan, in that State, 
have run amuck of two harrowing social prob- 
lems which threaten the unity and harmony of 
society in that heretofore quiet little place. The 
young ladies insist that it is a gross breach of 
etiquette and a violation of all set rules of pro- 
priety for the young men to tuck handkerchiefs 
inside their collars when dancing. They con- 
tend that it indicates an excessive consideration 
of their neckware, which can only be begotten 
by a scarcity of clean linen. The young men set 
up as a counter claim, that the custom is cer- 





tainly permissible so long as the young ladies 
persist in wadding their sweet faces with chew- 
ing gum, which endangers intelligibility of 
speech, induces an extraordinary development 
of the maxillary muscles, and destroys the sym- 
metry of their faces. So far as learned, no solu- 
tion of the questions in dispute has been arrived 
at. It is to be hoped, however, that there may 
be a satisfactory arbitration of the difficulty— 
that the young men will be brought to see the 
utter reprehensibility of the too careful protec- 
tion of their collars, and that the young ladies 
will forswear their devotion to chewing gum—and 
powder. For it is upon such rocks as these that 
society strikes, sometimes, and is cleft in twain. 








A Safe Partnership. 


In talking with a young wholesale lumber 
dealer the other day, I was impressed with the 
fact that a good name and reputation are worth 
a whole lot to a young man starting out in the 
lumber business or any kind of business. Of 
course, a good sized capital is the best thing to 
have back of you, but a good name is just as 
necessary and sometimes will go about as far as 
capital will. Last week this lumberman con- 
tracted to have a good-sized lot of logs sawed for 
him this winter that he will handle from a Wis- 
consin point next season. I was asking him about 
how he managed it. 

‘“‘Well,” he said, ‘I have bought the lumber 
to be cut from the logs and ail I’ll have to ad- 
vance is the saw bill, and as I ship the lumber I 
will have sixty days time on it. Of course, it 
will be insured to me.” 

‘“*You have done pretty well during the year 
you have been in business for yourself, haven’t 
you?” I asked. 

‘Fairly well,” he replied. ‘‘I have sold about 
ten million feet the past season, and considering 
that I started a year ago with $7.50 capital, I am 
satisfied with it.” 

*“*‘But you have some one in partnership with 
you, haven’t you?” I ventured. 

“No one but the Lord,” he replied, as he 
walked away. I concluded that the Lord isn’t a 
very bad partner to have on your side, even in 
the lumber business.— Mississippi Valley Lum- 
berman. 

William Gidley’s Sorrow. 

To the pioneers of North Dakota, particularly 
that class who had occasion to ‘‘stage it” back 
in the days when the snort of the iron horse had 
not been heard on the then sparsely settled prai- 
ries, the name of ‘‘Bill’’ Gidley was as familiar 
as that of Col. John H. Stevens is to the Minne- 
apolitan. Bill was a stage driver—one of those 
great, big, good-natured souls, whose face di- 
lated between a broad grin and a hearty guffaw. 
His arrival at a stage station was the signal for 
merriment—omnipresent, from the office to the 
kitchen, from cellar to garret—he was a privi- 
leged character. Bill Gidley, notwithstanding 
his rough, unpolished manner, was always the 
gentleman, and had as tender a heart as ever 
beat in human breast. Gidley’s friends, says the 
Fargo Record, little thought that a cloud would 
sweep across the life of the big stage driver 
which would forever hide from view the smile 
which had been for many years alight along the 
route. Thirteen years ago, on Thanksgiving 
day, there was a turkey-shooting match at Bis- 
marck. Bill was there; he went tosee the sport, 
and, while not an expert shot, ‘lowed he’d just 
kill off what few turkeys these ’ere fellers have 
got.” After a number of unsuccessful shots Bill’s 
friends began to make sport of his marksman- 
ship. One of them, pointing to alittle out-build- 
ing standing some thirty yards distant, remarked: 

“Bill, you can’t hit that shack over there.” 
Gidley clapped his rifle to his shoulder, pulled 
the trigger, the door to the shack swung open 
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and Bill’s best friend fell at the entrance—shot | 
through the heart. This was thirteen years ago. 
Gidley is still staging it in the Black Hills Coun- 
try, but his old-time friends would scarcely rec- 
ognize him. The face once wreathed insmilesis 
a picture of sadness; no more are heard the jolly 
stories and pleasantries that used to lend a light 
to the station. A heart-broken man, he passes 
his leisure time in comparative solitude. 


The Brave Deed of a Shanty-Boy. 


Speaking of life in the great lumber and log- 
ging camps of the Northwest, recently, a gentle- 
man who is familiar with such scenes related the 
following to a representative of the Mississippi 
Valley Lumberman: 

“The coolness and bravery as well as the self- 
sacrifice of the shanty-boys in times of actual 
danger, is more than worthy of comment. I 
think that the stuff that many of the newspapers 
print about the boys that work in the woods and 
on the drives, does a great injustice to them. 
Why, after reading some of the newspaper de- 
scriptions of the lumber-jack3, one would think 
they were all a set of bums andtoughs. Butthe 





fact is, that although when they come down to 


held with a death-like grip. Fortunately, there 
was something between the logs that kept their 
full force from pressing against the fellow, else 
he would have been crushed like an egg-shell. 

“Running ashore and just ahead of him was 
his partner, Oliver Baird. Reaching the shore 
he looked around for Cummings, and, seeing his 
predicament, didn’t stop an instant, but made 
his way back from log to log, in the face of al- 
most certain death, to help Cummings out. 
There wasn’t one chance in a hundred that he 
would come back alive, but that didn’t deter 
him. One or two other men started to help 
Baird, but the boss held them back, saying that 
one man would be as good as a hundred, and 
there was no use risking more lives. 

‘*‘We watched Baird with breathless interest 
as he picked his way along with logs whirling 
and seething around him, until, at last, he 
reached Cummings. Even then, he could have 
done nothing had it not been for the Providence 
that continued to preserve both of their lives. 
No human force could have pushed apart the 
logs that held Cummings; but, just an instant 
after Baird reached him, the logs parted of their 
own accord, yielding to some unseen force, and, 
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civilization in the spring, after their work is 
over, they sometimes lose control of themselves, 
yet, during the long winter months while at 
work they are brave and true to one another, 
and will do anything to save the life of a fellow 
shanty-boy. 

“I remember, one spring on the Black River, 
when there was a ldg jam at Hemlock dam that 
extended back up the river some six miles, as 
far as Mead’s Island. Down at the dam the logs 
were mixed up in awful shape, and the pressure 
on the logs was something terrific. We started 
in to break the jam, and hard work it was. Only 
afew of the oldest and bravest river-men dared 
venture out to the work, for the chances were 
against all escaping alive. The boys worked 
away at the logs with a will, however, and finally 
started them going down. It was a terrible, 
seething mass of water and logs tossing end over 
end. 

“In running back to the land, one of the men 
who was working on the jam, named Charlie 
Cummings, got caught between two of the logs 
as they ground against one another, and was 
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taking advantage of the opportunity, Baird 
siezed Cummings, threw him over his back and 
hurried with him to the shore, where he arrived 
in safety. This was a deed of heroism that I 
have never seen surpassed, yet it was but Oliver 
Baird, the shanty-boy, that did it.” 


Life in North Dakota. 


I came to North Dakota when I was eighteen 
years of age and hired out to work for a farmer 
in Emmons County at $20.00 per month and board. 

I had heard that to make a small fortune all 
one had to do was to come out here and settle 
down, and that after a few years farming one 
would be able to buy a half-interest in the big 
Pillsbury flour-mills at Minneapolis. Naturally 
enough, I felt disappointed, after my arrival, to 
find things altogether different from what I had 
expected. Nearly all the farmers in this section 
at that time, lived in log or sod houses. The 
farmer I worked for had a house of hewed logs, 
weather-boarded and painted. 

My experience here has shown that the farmer 
who diversified his crops, and raised a few hogs, 

















chickens and turkeys, and from fifteen or twent, 
to fifty or seventy-five cows, was the farmer tha 
prospered. - Some make a specialty of sheep rais 
ing. The Campbell sheep ranch, in this vicinity 
is one of the largest in North Dakata. It i 
owned and controlled by Alexander Campbe! 
and Sons, who have about 3,500 sheep. 

Cattle-raising is carried on to some extent 
Senator Parkin, of Cannon Ball, who died las 
June, owned more than 5,000 head of cattle. 
visited his ranch a couple of years ago, and wa 
very much interested in the way it was cor 
ducted. Mr. Parkin raised only the best-bre 
stock and made a specialty of raising Shorthor 
cattle and Hambletonian horses. Many Easter 
people would consider it well worth the troub) 
and expense to come a thousand miles to visit hi 
place. He was one of the most hospitable « 
hosts, and wag never more contented than whe: 
conversing, of a long winter evening, with ; 
large number of his invited guests in his coz; 
home, situated at the mouth of the Cannon Bal! 

Mr. W. C. Badger, son of the well-known an: 
highly respected Captain Badger, also has ; 
large herd of cattle and horses. 

A sketch of this kind would not be complet: 


without a brief biography of Hon. Jas. B. Gay 
ton, the honored pioneer, who has lived in th 
Dakotas for more than thirty years. Comins 
here a young man, he decided to make his hom: 
on the broad and unbroken prairie, where th: 
sound of no white man’s voice, except his own 
had ever been heard. After the country bega: 
to settle up and he could nolonger make a liveli 
hood by hunting and trapping, he bought som 
horses and cattle and went to raising stock. H« 
now has about 300 head of cattle and about hal 
that number of horses. 

Most of the land in this section is rolling prai 
rie. About four miles from the Missouri Rive 
there is a strip of country, about five miles i: 
width, which contains the very best of lignit: 
coal in large quantities. There are also thre: 
large tracts of timber land along the river 
within a radius of from one to five miles fron 
where [ live. 

Most of the people in the western part of thi: 
country are of Scotch and Irish extraction, and. 
having been brought up on small Eastern farms 
they knew how to appreciate the land which 
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ey had obtained so cheaply, and went to work 
ith a will. The average Emmons County 
irmer, with the help of his sturdy lads, sows all 
1e way from seventy-five to two hundred and 
fty acres to small grain, forty to one hundred 
od fifty acres to corn, and devotes about five 
sres to potatoes and ‘‘garden truck.” In the 
irly days, when there were so few settlers, it 
as not easy to always keep on hand a stock of 
rovisions that would enable the housewife to 

t a table “fit for a king;” but nowit is all 

ranged. I have heard Eastern people remark, 

hile visiting with some of their Western rela- 
ves, that they never enjoyed a meal with such 

‘lish as one cooked and prepared by some of our 

rmers’ wives, or by their charming daughters. 

The buffalo herds, for which the Dakotas were 

t one time noted, have baen either killed or 

riven further west by the ambitious home- 

eader; but the woods still abound with small 
ame of many kinds, and in winter it is not un- 
ymmon for several parties of hunters to camp 

1 the woods and hunt for deer—which generally 

save their feeding ground on the prairie some 

ime in November. 

The wild geese make their annual visit dur- 

ng the months of September, October and No- 
vember, remaining in the vicinity of our grain- 
fields until about November 15 or 20. At this 
time of year lovers of geese can find large flocks 
of them in the grain-fields near Glencoe, and 
any number of geese and ducks can be found on 
Lake Wilde, eight miles south of that place. 

Before closing, I must tell your Eastern read- 
ers what the prospects are for a young man who 
wishes to make a home for himself and the young 
lady whom he hopes, at some time, to call bis 
wife. I came here with naught save what most 
young men are possessed of—good health and 
strength. As at first stated, I began working for 
$2000 per month. At the end of two years I de- 
cided to take a claim and, instead of helping to 
improve the home of another, make one for my- 
self. Today, after nine years of hard labor, I 
have 160 acres of land, which is filed and ‘proved 
up’ on; thirty-seven head of young cattle; three 
teams of horses and a saddle pony; a nice, three- 
room frame house; a log stable and cattle-sheds; 
a well of excellent water, and a windmill. I have 
nearly all the necessary farming implements, a 
good wagon and buggy, and hogs, chickens and 
turkeys. My crop consists of fifteen acres of 
wheat, ten of oats, twenty-five of corn, seven of 
potatoes and three of garden truck. The farm 
is all fenced, and is situated where I have a grand 
view of the river, the timber, and all the sur- 
rounding country. 

We have an established society, and in winter, 
after the autumn work is completed, enjoy our- 
selves in many ways. The old folks gather to 
talk over the early history of the country and 
of friends and neighbors who have gone to their 
last rest; while the young lads and lassies pass 
the long evenings in innocent games of all kinds 
—chess, checkers, card parties, etc. About once 
every two weeks, quite a party of the young peo- 
ple will get their heads together and propose a 
“surprise party” for some friend or schoolmate. 
On such occasions all are supposed to bring bas- 
kets containing eatables; and just before twelve 
o'clock, after all have danced themselves into a 
tired and hungry condition, the ladies put the 
various contributions of food together and the 
young fellows eat supper with their sweethearts. 

DARBY DOLAN. 
Raggety Bob. 

An old-timer has been giving the Spokane 
Review some interesting chapters from his ex- 
periences during forty years of wild life in the 
great Northwest. Among them is an incident 
which occurred during the Bannock Indian war, 
and in which the old scout and hunter speaks 





very tenderly of an odd character named ‘‘Rag- 
gety Bob.” Raggety Bob made his first appear- 
ance while the scout and seven other experienced 
woodsmen were on the war trail and about to 
picket their horses for a midday rest. 

“There was a rustlin’ in the bushes and out 
came Raggety Rob,” says the scout. ‘“He hada 
smooth, kid-like face and was all rags and tatters, 
for he had been crawling around in the bushes 
for several days and didn’t have much to eat. 
He were a sorry-looking individool when he 
stood before us. We grabbed our guns at once, 
for we didn’t know what was comin’, but he says, 
as nice and sweet-like as could be: ‘Gentlemen, 
there is a lot of immigrants surrounded by Injuns 
over on the other side of the ridge.’ ” 

Then the old captain of scouts tells how he 
took Raggety Bob—as they named him—up be- 
hind him on his horse, and how the entire band 
pushed forward to the relief of the immigrants 
whom Bob had left in order to search for help. 
The vicinity was reached at sundown. The im- 
migrants were within their wagon-made barri- 
cade and the Indians, confident of victory, were 
yelling and firing and terrorizing by every bar- 
barous method known tothem. But the sudden 
Onslaught of the scouts quickly put an end to 
such maneuvers, and the unslain Indians beat a 
retreat. Raggety Bob proved an excellent nurse, 
his gentle ministrations being lavished on friend 
and foe alike. After a brief rest the scouts went 
out upon the trail again, and, at Raggety Bob’s 
earnest request, he was permitted to accompany 
them. 

‘‘He warn’t great at fightin’ at no time,” says 
the old Indian fighter, ‘‘but he were strong on 
the nursin’. He had such a tender heart that he 
didn’t want to see no one hurt—not even an Injun. 
What do you think of that for tender hearted- 
ness? We done a heap of Injun fightin’ that 
year, always on the go, for it seemed as though 
every Injun in the country was onatear. At 
last we heard that a number of prospectors were 
cornered up on the Kootenai, and we hurried off 
to help them. It was a bad fight, I can tell you; 
must have been some of the same gang we had 
been after so long, for they were layin’ for us. 
Almost before we knew it we were surrounded. 
We fought hard and it got pretty warm; so 
Raggety Bob fought too. I guess it would have 
been the end of us, but the prospectors got out 
of their hole and came to our rescue. As it were, 
five of us passed in our checks, and among the 
number were Raggety Bob. Had it just been 
some of the boys we would have dug a hole and 
rolled ’em in, but it seemed as though Raggety 
Bob ought to have a regular funeral. ’Twas my 
duty to clean and fix him up, but when I went to 
put clean duds on him I found Raggety Bob 
weren’t no man—Raggety Bob were a woman,” 


A New Mining Scheme. 


“T was riding through the mountains a few 
days ago,” said a prominent mining man toa 
San Francisco Post reporter, ‘‘when I happened 
to take a trail that led by old Burlap Johnson’s 
cabin. You know he has always been called 
Burlap Johnson—because he was never known 
to wear a pair of boots, but always kept his feet 
sewed up in burlaps like canvas-packed hams. I 
took dinner—cold corn-bread and bacon—with 
him, and then sat down for a smoke. 

*“*Wouldn’t you just as soon do your smokin’ 
outside, podner?’ he asked. 

** ‘Certainly,’ said I, ‘but you don’t object to 
the smoke of a cigar, do you?’ 

“*T was naturally surprised, for he was already 
puffing away at an old corn-cob pipe. 

*“No, course not, seein’ as l’vesmoked nigh on 
to fifty years, but I must keep my hogs at work.’ 

‘*My curiosity was aroused, but I said nothing. 
He took down a double-barreled muzzle-loading 
shotgun and his powder-horn. Then he went 
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out to the shed and got a pan of shelled corn. 
He sat down on a bench at the cabin door, 
rammed down a couple of charges of powder and 
poured a handful of corn into each barrel. He 
put on a percussion cap, pressed it down with a 
hammer, cocked both barrels and blazed awuy at 
the side-hill across the little gulch. The roar 
had not died away till a drove of hogs came run- 
ning, grunting and squealing, and commenced to 
root the hill-side for the corn. Whenever they 
slacked up in their work the old man fired an- 
other charge of corn. 

***That’s a mean trick!’ I said. ‘Why don’t 
you feed it to them in a trough?’ 

** ‘Feed it to’em!’ he repeated with amazement. 
‘Then they wouldn't work. Besides, they don’t 
need it.’ 

***What do you want them to work for, and 
why do you waste corn on them if they don’t 
need it?’ 

““*Why, man alive! They do as much work as 
four men would. They root up the dirt, and 
when the rain comes I sluice it.’ 

‘*Then I understood that he was using tke hogs 
to help him mine!” 


From Farm to City. 





Life on the plains of the Dakotas is not so be- 
reft of pleasure, coloring and variety as many 
Eastern people seem to imagine. The Grand 
Forks (N. D.) Herald, speaking of the annual in- 
flux of farmers and their families to that city, 
makes the statement that the increate of the 
local population, from this source alone, will 
amount to at least 500 souls. Many farmers who 
live all the way from five to fifty miles distant 
from Grand Forks, are so circumstanced that 
they can leave their farms during the winter 
months just as well as not and give themselves 
and families the advantage of city life from the 
time their crops mature until planting season 
arrives again. As arule, these are the farmers 
who have little live-stock to take care of or who 
have competent help to look after it during the 
winter. Their wheat and other crops are al- 
ready, perhaps, shipped to market or stored in 
the elevators or the granary. 

Chief among the privileges for which the 
farmer voluntarily has two moving days in a 
year and a summer home in the country with a 
winter home in the city, says the Herald, arethe 
educational advantages thus enjoyed for his chil- 
dren. The public schools of the city are justly 
celebrated for their excellence and, with the 
university and other institutions of learning 
here, there is every opportunity for young men 
and young women, and for boys and girls, to de- 
vote themselves to study—with every help that 
ability and experience in school work can give. 

Among other advantages which attract this 
class of citizens to the city, the Herald continues, 
are the church and society privileges which his 
wife, his children and himself may enjoy. Dur- 
ing the summer season, with the arduous duties 
of a farmer’s life, he has little time or inclina- 
tion, perhaps, for some of these privileges, but 
appreciates them, nevertl eless, and is ready to 
make some sacrifices to enjoy them during the 
winter. In no other farming district in the 
world are these privileges of enjoying a city res- 
idence for six months in the year, without inter- 
ference with farm work, enjoyed to the extent 
that they are in the Red River Valley. Nor 
would it be so here but for the fact that the 
farmers as a class, excepting in the timber lands, 
devote very little time or attention to any other 
crops than the principal cereals, which do not 
require any attention, after threshing is out of 
the way, until the grain is marketed. The long 
business depression kept many farmers from the 
city during the past two years, but the present 
year has been more favorable and the housing 
capacity of the town will again be put to a test. 
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Pointing a Moral. 


“Little Pipe,” a Chippewa Indian chief, was 
drowned the other day in Wisconsin at the age 
of 108 years because he was too drunk to swim. 
Another example of the harmful results of mix- 
ing water and whisky.— Portland Oregonian. 





Not in Montana. 


A writer in one of the scientific monthlies is 
worrying his soul as to whether the native Amer- 
ican is declining. Declining! Not out in Mon- 
tana, on your life! Here the native American 
declines nothing, from a cocktail to a nomication 
for the Presidency.— Helena Independent. 





How She Parsed It. 


The word ‘‘kiss” was up for parsing in a Walla 
Walla school, the other day, and here is the way 
it was done by a young and buxom girl from 
Pasco: ‘Kiss is a noun, though generally used 
as aconjunction. It is not very singular, is gen- 
erally used in the plural number, and it agrees 
with me.— Missoula ( Mont.) Missoulian. 


How He Qualified It. 


**Yessiree!” said Farmer Corntossel as he tilted 
back in the rocking-chair and let the paper fold 
itself over his knees. ‘I’m a red-hot, out and 
out teetotal reformer, every time.” 

**Well,” replied Mrs. Corntossel, ‘‘I’m glad to 
hear ye say so.” 

**What fur?” 

“Well, ef yer goin’ in fer reform, reckon mab- 
be yo’ll be out o’ bed ‘fore six o’clock in the 
mornin’ an’ have stove-wood handy fur the 
breakfas’ fire, an’ doa leetle turn at the milkin 
oncet in a while, an’ git yer apples into town 
‘fore they’re down to fifty cents a bar’l an——” 

“Hole on, Mandy,” was the solemn interrup- 
tion. ‘Hole on! J said I wasout fur reform, an’ 
I'll stan’ by it. But I’m blamed ef |’m goin’ in 
fur any revolution!” 





He Held the “Centennial.”’ 

The following contribution to ‘‘Western Hu- 
mor” is from the pen of P. O. Kerr, and relates 
to a game of cards that was played in California 
many years ago between four men whom we will 
call Brown, Jones, Smith and Deane. Our con- 
tributor says: 

‘“*‘Brown held four aces and bet accordingly. 
All passed out except Deane, who saw Brown’s 
bet and raised him. This continued for some 
time, when, finally, Brown said: 

‘*T have four aces and can beat you, of course, 
but it is cruel to win your money on a certainty, 
hence I call you.’ 

‘Deane, with his slouch hat drawn well over 
his eyes, remarked: 

“*T’ve got you, as I hold the ‘centennial’—five 
kings; they don’t come out but once in a hundred 
years!’” 





Not an Original Prayer. 


George Winney and Conductor Ditty went to 
church at Fosston the other day. It was George’s 
first lay-over there on the new run, says the 
Crookston (Minn.) Journal, and they had to put 
in the time some way. On their return the mat- 
ter was talked over and Ditty declared that he 
approved the sermon, but that when the minister 
repeated the Lord’s Prayer George expressed 











signs of disapproval. Asked es to the meaning 
of this, he said: 

**Well, you see I believe that fellow stole that. 
I’m almost sure he didn’t make it up himself as 
he went along, because, years ago, I heard a 
Methodist preacher back in Michigan get off al- 
most the same identical prayer, and I’ll bet this 
man knew him or has read his works.” 





The Clerk was Routed 


A young lady walked into a Butte store re- 
cently and, on selecting a piece of cloth, asked 
what it was worth. ‘‘Four kisses per yard,” said 
the polite clerk. The young lady stood abashed 
a moment, and then replied that she would take 
four yards. The cloth was cut off, nicely wrapped 
up and handed to the fair purchaser, who re- 
ceived it with a smile and said: ‘‘Send the bill 
around to my grandmother; she will settle it.”’"— 
Butte ( Mont.) Tribune. 





He Kicked at Svengali. 


Jule Hartley walks lame these days and there 
is a good story connected with his limp, says 
the Missoula correspondent of the Anaconda 
(Mont.) Standard. It was the result of a dream. 
For years ‘‘Fat Hartley” has climbed mountains 
and waded streams in the pursuit of game and 
has never been injured, but that dream fixed 
him. The way the dream wrought his ruin was 
this: 

Preceding the performance of ‘‘Trilby,” the 
bill-boards, blank walls and fences of this city 
were covered with the show’s posters, and, 
wherever a man went, the awful face of Svengali 
stared at him with its fiendish eyes. Jule is an 
observing fellow, and the picture made a deep 
impression upon him. So strong was this im- 
pression that one night he dreamed of the hideous 
fascinator of Trilby. In his dream he saw the 
old villan leading the beautiful girl to her ruin. 
He didn’t know the girl, but he made up his 
mind to have one swipe at Svengali just for luck. 
So—all this in his dream—he crept cautiously 
after the pair. He finally got within range and 
kicked at the old reprobate with all his strength- 
He doesn’t know whether he hit him or not, for 
the awful force with which his toe struck the 
foot-board disturbed his dream and rudely aroused 
him. One of his toes was nearly broken. 

That is why he walks with alimp. He said 
afterwards, in telling a reporter his troubles, 
that he wouldn’t mind the lameness if he ‘‘only 
knew that he hit the old son-of-a-gun,” but that 
to have a game foot and be left in such uncer- 
tainty was too much. 





A Marine Yarn. 


Mr. Julius Jensen, a worthy citizen and a man 
thoroughly acquainted with matters marine, but 
not very well up in matters pertaining to pastoral 
pursuits, purchased a horse and acow. Having 
but one shed in which to shelter fishing gear and 
both animals, the manner of arrangement is best 
told in his own language: 

“T moored the horse by the bow, and the cow 
both stem and stern.” 

After feeding both animals and milking the 
cow one morning, and while Mr. Jensen was at 
his own breakfast, the horse, having but one 
mooring and having eaten his own feed, parted 
the line and went adrift, swung into the cow 
after her feed, and frightened her until, in her 
attempt to get clear of the horse, she parted her 
bow moorings. She then swung by her stern 
moorings, and the tail, being weaker than the 
line, parted about midway. She was then cast 
on her bow end, severely straining her neck. 
Her plight was a bad one, being unable to right 
herself, the blood flowing copiously from the 
leak in the tail. 

Mr. Jensen had heard the surging, but arrived 
too late to prevent the disaster. The cow was a 








valuable animal, but he knew of no way to men 
matters, so he ran for a neighbor who understoo 
the management of such craft, and who, fort) 
nately, was able to recover the cow from tota 
wreck, repair most of the damage and win sa! 
vage.—South Bend ( Wash ) Herald. 





Had Him There. 


Although the pilots who used to knock ove 
stoves and tear things up generally have sough 
fresh fields, there is no lack of life about th: 
office of C. Gardiner- Johnson, secretary of th. 
Pilotage Board, on days when two or three o 
the boys gather in. It is seldom that some on 
of them has not got a good tale of the sea to tel! 
One of them got off a good one the other day, re 
lates the Vancouver (B. C.) World. He did no 
claim to have originated it, but said it was wort! 
repeating. It appears that the captain of a cer- 
tain large sailing vessel, not unknown in thi: 
port, is one of the most polite officers in the 
whole mercantile service. He has, however, a 
great idea of his importance, and loses no oppor- 
tunity of impressing it upon his crew. In par- 
ticular, he insists upon being addressed as ‘‘Sir’ 
by every one on board. One day a new hand 
joined the ship, and, a short time after leaving 
harbor, being a seasoned old salt, he was en- 
trusted with the wheel. The captain came up 
and put the usual question: 

**How’s her head?” 

‘*Nor’-by-east,” answered the old tar, very 
gruffly. 

‘*My man,” suavely answered the captain, ‘‘on 
this craft, when one of the crew speaks to me, he 
gives me a title of respect. Don’t you think you 
might do so, too? Now, how’s her head?” 

**Nor’-by-east, I tell yer,” shouted the old tar, 
displaying not a little irritation. 

“I’m afraid you don’t quite understand me,’ 
responded the captain, good humoredly. ‘‘Let 
me relieve you at the wheel, and then you take 
my place and ask me the question. I will then 
show you how it should beanswered.” They ac- 
cordingly changed places. 

‘’Ow’s her ead?” roared the tar. 

‘‘Nor’-by-east, sir,” replied the captain, with 
emphasis on the ‘“‘sir.” 

‘*Then keep her so, my man, whilst I goes for- 
rard and has a smoke,” was the startling re- 
joinder from the old reprobate, who calmly com- 
menced to suit the action to the word. 

For the first time on record the captain lost 
his temper. 


Same From Either End. 


The owl eyes of the citizen watched the cler 
solemnly as he wrote the number of the roon 
opposite the name on the register. Then bh: 
carefully scanned the number, first from one 
side, then from the other. It was ‘‘63.’’ “*S-s-sh, 
zat won’t do,” he said, solemnly. ‘*Musht hav: 
so’thin’ elsh. ’S won't do.” 

The clerk looked at him quizzically and asked 
what he wanted. The guest replied, with an air 
of mystery such as is attributed to Sherlock 
Holmes: 

**Musht have somethin’ else. 
303, or somethin’ like zat.” 

The clerk took an inventory of stock and sav 
that 111 was vacant, and he assigned his mysteri 
ous visitor to that room. This satisfied the ma! 
of mystery, and he started off in an uncertair 
manner to look for the bar. He found it, an 
spent most of the day there. Late at night 
when the clerk was retiring, he saw the bibulou: 
guest, who roomed in the same hall with him 
going to his room. He stopped and watched th: 
manner in which the guest from the rural dis 
tricts was making his way, wondering vaguel) 
why he had asked for a room with a particula: 
number. He heard the man muttering some 
thing under his breath as he wandered noncha 


Giv’ me l1llo 
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llantly from one side of the hall to another, peer- 
The inebriate 


ling at the numbers on the door. 
was muttering: 

“Shixty-three. Never heard of such a thing. 
Won’tdo. Shixty-three, shirty-six. 
‘em right. Know where’m now.” 


Finally he located his room, and he walked up 


to it on one side and muttered in a half-satisfied 
way: 

“‘Musht be it. ’Sall right.” 

Suddenly a light broke upon the wondering 
clerk, and he ejaculated: 

“Great Scott! Same coming and going. That 
fellow is a Napoleon. No wonder he wanted a 
room that read the same backward and forward! 
I wonder what room he got into by mistake that 
made him change his code?”— Helena ( Mont.) 
Independent. 





How the Exchange Editor Soldiered, 


A young newspaper man working his way east 
from Denver tells of some amusing incidents of 





Must have 


sun except sit there with his feet cocked up and 
read newspapers. Fire him! He is soldiering, 
an’ you can bet on it.” 

With great difficulty the manager made the 
irate proprietor understand that it was the busi- 
ness of the exchange editor to read newspapers, 
and that the more he read the better his work 
was likely to be. 





A Chicago Man in New Mexico. 


Five Chicagoans arrived at Albuquerque, N. 
M., one day late in August. They were taken in 
charge by Frank Blake, a Chicago boy who has 
lived in the West for some years, and were soon 
shown all the sights of the quaint old town. As 
they walked along the principal street Mr. Jami- 
son looked up at a building and remarked: “El 
Jornado Hotel; nice building.” 

“Yes,” said Blake. ‘‘But you must pronounce 
itright. It is El Hornadoin the Spanish tongue. 





J is always H out here.” 


A WINTER CARNIVAL MASQUERADE, 


his experience in a city which is one of Denver's 
rivals, says the Westminster (B. C.) Columbian. 
The newspaper on which he worked was owned 
by an old fellow who had worked his way up 
from poverty to proprietorship, and whose pro- 
prietorship of a newspaper was acquired under a 
mortgage foreclosure. 

As soon as the old man got hold of the prop- 
erty he began to look around to find out where 
he could save a few dollars in the running ex- 
penses. Several weeks passed before he vent- 
ured a suggestion. Said he: “Do you know 
that fellow in the little room upstairs—the fellow 
who works with a pair of shears and a paste-pot?” 

“Why, yes; that is Tompkins, the exchange 
editor, said the manager. 

“Tompkins? Yes, that’s his name. Well, you 
want to keep your eye on him. In fact, if you 
take my advice you'll give him the grand bounce 
next pay-day.” 

“‘Why? He is one of the best menon the force.” 

“Don’t you believe it! I have been watchin’ 





him unbeknownst for days, and I give you my 


“That so?” answered Jamison. ‘‘Funny custom. 
What’s this church here?—the Cathedral of San 
Juan!” ‘San Huan,” corrected Blake. Mr. Jami- 
son looked pained, but accepted the correction. 
A moment later he broke out again. ‘*What’s 
this—La Jolla?” ‘La Holla,” spoke the ready 
mentor by his side, and Jamison’s eyes began to 
roll. So it went through the whole town. Blake 
corrected Jamison at every turn. When they 
got back to the hotel Jamison had a strange, 
drawn expression on his face, but nobody paid 
much attention to him. He went into the dining- 
room and called a waiter. 

“Bring me,” said Mr. Jamison, in slow, meas- 
ured accents, ‘some fricasseed hack-rabbit, with 
apple helly, and let me have a mint hulep before 
the meal, please.” 

The waiter stared at him and somebody at the 
next table snickered. That was the last straw. 
The Chicago man sprang to his feet ablaze with 
indignation. ‘“‘By hingo!” he thundered. ‘“‘What 
hackass dares criticise my Spanish hargon? By 


word ’n honor he don’t do a thing from sun to 


Hackson Boulevard, and I’ll give some of you 
fellows a swift holt in the haw in about four sec- 
onds! Oh, yes; I suppose you think this is a 
higantic hoke, but I don’t. You're having lots 
of hoy with me, but I’ll come over there and 
hoin in this hovial hamboree in about half a 
hiffy if you don’t quit your hoshin! I’m no hay, 
and I don’t come from New Hersey. If my friend, 
Horge Henny, of the Marquette Club were here, 
we'd do some huggling with you hackals, and 
don’t you forget it. 

Here the waiters and the rest of the Chicago 
delegation dragged Mr. Jamison away. He re- 
covered, under careful nursing, but made al] 
haste to get out of New Mexico as soon as he 
could catch a train.— Butte ( Mont.) Inter- Mountain. 





Getting Even With the Judge. 


Judge Savage, while out hunting a short time 
ago with Frank Webster, J. F. Mercer and A. 
Brown, was made the victim of a vile conspiracy, 








the great humping Hudas, I’m Him Hamison of 


the exact details of which he did not learn until 
a few days ago. The first night in camp Mr. 
Webster proposed that they play a game of 
seven-up to see who should wash the dishes. The 
judge said he would not stand any monkey-work 
like that, as he knew the others would flimflam 
him if they had half a show. However, he 


' agreed to accommodate them to the extent of 
| shooting at a mark with Mr. Webster’s 22-rifle, 


to see who should do the scullery work. The 


| others agreed to this, with the result that the 


judge, who is more than an average shot, was 
beaten. Every evening afterward the shooting 
resulted the same, and each night Judge Savage 
might have been seen washing dishes. He was 
unable to account for his unusually bad marks- 
manship and was more than a little disgusted. 

The last night the party was in camp the 
members told the judge that it was quite evident 
that his eye-sight was failing; and so, not to take 
an undue advantage of him, they agreed toallow 
him to use a rest in shooting, while they would 
shoot off-hand. The score was no better, however, 
and once more the housework became the judge’s 
portion. When the campers returned, those in 
the conspiracy told, with considerable glee, how 
they had worked the judge. It appears that the 
rifle was the property of Mr. Webster, and that 
gentleman always loaded the weapon for the 
marksmen, and, when it came to Judge Savage’s 
turn to shoot, Mr. Webster very cautiously re- 
moved the bullet from the cartridge that he put 
in the rifle. 

Mr. Webster claims that he has had for many 
moons a crow, or rather a duck, to pick with 
Judge Savage. Some time ago the judge went 
hunting, and, among other birds and animals, 
killed a fish-duck. Now, Mr. Webster doesn’t 
know a hell-diver from a canvass-back or mallard; 
so, when Judge Savage presented him with a 
fine-looking bird of the duck species and told 
Mr. Webster it was a wood-duck, that gentle- 
man believed it wasall right and took his bird 
of fine plumage home and exhibited it with 
considerable pride. He picked that duck care- 
fully and left particular instructions with the 
hired girl how it was to be cooked, with the re- 
sult that the bird was roasted for two days, but 
still resisted every attack made upon it by the 
game-carvers in the hands of Mr. Webster. Then 
that gentleman came to the conclusion that it 
was a pretty tough duck, anyway, and thought 
it would be a good plan to try boiling it awhile, 
which was accordingly done. Mr. Webster would 
probably be boiling that duck yet, if it were not 
for the fact that Judge Savage found the joke 
too good to keep and so told some friends, who, 
in due course of time, aroused Mr. Webster’s sus- 
picion by inquiring, with an air of deep concern, 
how his duck was getting along. Mr. Webster 
now claims that honors are even between himself 
and the judge.— Livingston ( Mont.) Post. 
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Yosemite’s Earliest Settler. 


The discoverer of Yosemite Valley was Jobn 
M. Hutchings. He settled there and made his 
discovery known to the world. There his wife 
and daughter died and were buried. The Butte 
(Mont.) Inter- Mountain says it would have beena 
cruel act to have evicted the old man from his 
cabin, as was contemplated when the Government 
took possession of the ground asa park. The 
Yosemite commissioners evidently took the same 
view finally, for it is now decided that the old 
man is to remain in undisturbed possession of his 
cabin. 

A Young Lady Apiarist. 

From the Morrill notes in the Little Falls 
(Minn.) Tribune, it is learned that Miss Nellie 
Cheeley has taken a homestead claim and is go- 
ing into the honey busine-s on a large scale, 
starting her apiary with fifty colonies of bees. 
She is experienced and will doubtless make a 
big success of the venture. This enterprising 
Minnesota girl will teach school in winter seasons 
and care for her bees during the summer months. 
It has already been demonstrated that there is 
good profit in both bees and honey, and the busi- 
ness has many followers 


Montana Tobacco. 


The Rocky Mountain(Moat.) Husbundman, pub- 
lished at White Sulphur Springs, is authority for 
the statement that tobacco can be cultivated suc- 
cessfully in some parts of that State. It says 
that Bass Brothers, of Ravalli County, have 
raised tobacco of very superior quality, the 
leaves being twenty-four inches long and perfect 
in every respect. The Chinook Opinion, pub- 
lished in Choteau County, reports an excellent 
quality of tobacco raised by Simpson Brothers of 
that section, saying they have cultivated the 
plant for their own use for several years, and 
that it seems to thrive and mature well. HKavalli 
County is near the Idaho line, but Choteau County 
is in Northern Montana, where one would scarcely 
expect tobacco to grow. It simply shows that 
the possibilities of soil and climates throughout 
the Northwestern States have not yet been de- 
termined and that the future may have many 
surprises in store for those who know how to wait. 


Wastington’s Crab-Apple Trees. 


Oae of the undeveloped resources of Skagit 
County, Wash., lies in the hundreds of acres of 
crab-apple trees that abound in the marshes and 
line most of the water-courses. The crab-apple 
in most parts of the United States is hardly more 
than a shrub or bush, rarely reaching the dignity 
of being called a tree; but in this county, says 
the Mt. Vernon (Wash.) Record, it attains con- 
siderable size, commonly from one foot to eight- 
een inches in diameter. As it is a very hard 
wood, susceptible of taking a very fine finish, it 
is especially valuable for many articles of furni- 
ture, such as chairs, tables, etc , and also for the 
making of wagon whifflatrees, spokes, tongues, or 
anything of the kind that requires a wood of 
strength and durability. It would also be very 
valuable for the manufacture of numberless small- 
er wooden domestic utensils, such as bowls, roll- 
ing-pins, clothes-pins, butter paddles, stam ps,etc., 








and, as no manufactories for these articles have 
yet been established in this region, it seems that 
herein lies a rich field for industrial development. 


An Oregon Sheep Ranch. 


A representative of the Pendleton East Ore- 
gonian recently visited the extensive ranch of 
Joseph Vey, in Umatilla County, Oregon, and 
obtained matter for an interesting article. He 
writes that Mr. Vey can neither read nor write, 
but bas good business abilities and a very reten- 
tive memory. He has amassed a fortune on But- 
ter Creek, as he owns four miles of the creek and 
has paid $50,000 for land to run his sheep on. 
When asked how he made a better success in 
the sheep industry than some others, he replied: 

“T always look after the business myself, and 
provide plenty of feed for the sheep; and, wages 
excepted, my expenses are small, because I pro- 
duce nearly everything I require from the ranch, 
excepting groceries. I hire the best help I can 
get, and pay the highest wages. I always supply 
the sheep-camps with plenty of provisions, and 
my workmen look after my interests; and, more- 
over, I never goindebt. I never paid a dollar of 
interest in my life. I pay cash for everything.” 

These are practical words from a practical 
man. His success is due to the fact that he 
“looks after his own business, hires good assist- 
ants and keeps out of debt.”” Doubtless Mr. Vey’s 
successful experience can be duplicated by any 
other man or men who will pursue the same wise 
methods; and his words are just as applicable to 
farming or fruit culture as they are to stock- 
raising. : 


Washington’s Diversified Resources. 


Speaking of the several fairs that were held 
in the State of Washington last fall, with brief 
allusion to the fruit products exhibited, the 
Seattle Jimes says the greatest lesson of all is to 
be drawn from the following: 

“It has lately been demonstrated, the Times 
declares, that Western Washington can hold its 
own with any part of the world in the quality of 
its flax, and in the yield per acre it seems to be 
easily a peer of any and superior to most. Asa 
dairying country Western Washington cannot 
be surpassed anywhere intheworld. Those who 
have tried it here are greatly encouraged over 
hog-raising as an industry which will yield 
large profits. In short, the whole range of agri- 
culture and stock-raising presents no depart- 
ments, not of a tropical or sub-tropical charac- 
ter, for which this State in some portion of its 
area is not admirably adapted. This is the les- 
son which the fairs teach our own people, and 
when it is understood all over the United States 
that such is the character of this splendid com- 
monwealth, we may look forward with confidence 
to the influx of immigration. 

‘*‘What this State needs is more population. 
Our 67,000 equare miles can support ten millions 
of people, and we have not more than half a mill- 
ion now. The estimate we make is by no means 
too high. Western Washington alone has a 
sufficient area of farming land to sustain a popu- 
lation of five million people, provided, of course, 
it is tilled with good judgment.” 


The Westward Movement, 


The completion and successful operation by 
the great flour-mill owners in Minneapolis of one 
of their mammoth mills at Great Falls, Mon- 
tana, is a signal that the bread-producing region 
is moving Westward, says the Salt Lake (Utah) 
Tribune. Of course, before a great firm of that 
kind would build a costly mill away in the inte- 
rior, they calculated all the chances. To the 
amount of wheat which Montana can raise 
there is hardly any limit, and not many people 
realize how great a State Montana is, or what 
its slumbering resources are capable of produ- 





cing. Itais better range State than Texas. It 
is the foremost mining State. And,if need be, 
it can be one of the first grain States in the Re- 
public—that is, for wheat, oats, barley, etc. The 
home consumption of the State will absorb a vast 
amount of flour. No Western State is grow- 
ing faster, and we believe, up to this time, that 
it has not raised all the bread that its own peo- 
pleneed. The advancement of these Western 
States, as one industry after another is picked 
up and put into immediate and immense use, is 
one of the marvels of modern days. So far Mon. 
tana has been famous asa mining State and as 
astock-raising State. Now thatit is becoming 
a great wheat-producing State it will bea mat- 
ter of no astonishment—for the possibilities of 
that region even the people who live there do 
not yet comprehend. 


Present Northwestern Advantages. 


Referring to the present Northwestern Immi- 
gration movement the St. Paul Daily Globe says: 

“The most striking fact of the situation is that 
there are hundreds of inducements now to tempt 
the intending settler to cast in his lot with us 
where there was one in the days when the tide 
of population set most strongly and rapidly tc- 
ward the virgin fields of the Northwest. Then 
we had to offer to those who came to us only the 
bard lot of the pioneer. Agriculture was in its 
rudest state. Social life on the frontier was but 
beginning. Churches and schools and all the 
other accessories that did not deal with manual 
toil or its products, were few and scattered. To- 
day all this has been changed. Where there 
were then open prairies there are now thriving 
cities and towns. Railroads have multiplied and 
rates have been reduced. Industry has been 
diversified, and a choice of crops offers a sure 
reward to labor in the worst of seasons. A 
growing population has built up a home market. 
Education has advanced, and these new States 
possess institutions that challenge comparisons 
with any in the country. The settler of today 
loses nothing by comparison, although he may 
have come from the thickly inhabited portion of 
one of the older States. While the advantages 
and inducements have been £0 greatly increased 
on the one side, they have hardly been lessened 
perceptibly on the other. The great magnet 
that drew to this part of the country its early 
immigration was the promise of cheap land. 
There is cheap land here yet, by millions of 
acres; cheaper land, all things considered, than 
could be offered then. The promise of a farm 
for nothing under the homestead and pre-emp- 
tion acts, turned out to be, in the case of actual 
settlers, to a large extent a delusion. When 
they had paid their fees, and when they took 
into account their distance from transportation 
facilities, they found, not infrequently, that they 
had made a bad bargain. The fact is that now, 
with immense amounts of vacant and most de- 
sirable farming land to be had at the lowest 
prices and on the most reasonable terms, an in- 
dustrious and capable farmer may become owner 
of clear title to a good farm more easily than he 
could, in those years, obtain the fee ofa poor one. 

“This is the fact which we need to advertise 
to all the world; that the advantages which the 
Northwest has to offer to the immigrant now are 
superior to those presented when the influx of 
new people was at its height.” 


Fine Marble in the Black Hills. 


The following from the Rapid City (Black 
Hills) Journal, relative to a recent discovery of a 
fine quality of marble in the Hills, will not be a 
surprise to those who are at all familiar with 
past discoveries in the same region. There are 
vast quarries of marble near the little town of 
Buffalo Gap—quarries that have been uncovered 
and to some extent worked for years past, but 
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which are comparatively valueless for 
,ommercial purposes. This marble is 
of all shades and is very easily quar- 
ried, and, notwithstanding the fact 
that it is too soft for practical use, its 
existence and peculiar nature have 
led geologists to anticipate just such 
jiscoveries as are now reported. The 
Journal says: 

“George W. Lee and Warren R 
Bond, of Custer, two well-known and 
able prospectors, while prospecting on 
Spring Creek a few weeks ago for 
‘ryolite, penetrated a dark and deep 
“anyon where a prospector’s hammer 
had never broken rock. At the foot 
of a mountain and lying between two 
slate walls, they discovered a beauti- 
ful marble ledge about 2,000 feet in 
ength and twenty-five feet in width, 
which is pronounced by competent 
udges to be as fine, if not the finest, 
marble ever found in America, and 
equalin all respects to the famous 
[talian marble. For statuary work it 
is unsurpassed, blocks of any size 
being readily obtained. The discover- 
ers are putting up buildings and ma- 
chinery on the claim and will soon 
place in the market any quantity of marble for 
all purposes for which marble is used. This 
discovery is an important one and is of benefit 
to Pennington County in that it adds another 
article to the already long list which makes up 
her resources. It is hoped the owners may realize 
handsomely from their discovery.” 


Encouraging Flax Culture, 


The Whatcom (Wash.) Board of Trade has 
been investigating flax culture and is so favor- 
ably impressed with its importance that it has 
issued the following circular: 

‘‘We have demonstrated to the satisfaction of 
the linen manufacturers of the country that flax 
fiber of the finest quality can be grown on Puget 
Sound, and we feel certain that flax will be the 
leading and safest crop of our farmers and the 
most remunerative. 

‘In Whatcom County each acre yields four 
tons of flax straw, which makes one and one- 
third tons of scutched fiber. For this fiber, 
properly prepared, there is always a ready mar- 
ket at prices ranging from $140 to 8800 per ton, 
according to quality—the better the quality the 
greater the demand. 

‘*Besides fiber, each acre produces fifteen bush- 
els of seed, worth from $2 to $3 per bushel. 

‘*The cultivation of flax and preparation of the 
fiber requires the greatest skill and care, and 
we advise farmers without experience to sow 
flax in small quantities the first year, and to 
grow none at all except for seed, unless arrange- 
ments are made to properly ret and scutch the 
fiber. For seed, part of the flax should stand till 
fully matured.” 

The circular then recommends the building of 
co-operative scutch and oil mills, the first in- 
volving an outlay of $300 to $500, the latter a 
little more. This sort of enterprise ought to be 
followed everywhere. It is the kind of enterprise 
that builds up communities and enriches States. 


A Prosperous Minnesota Town. 


The recent change in the division headquarters 
of the Great Northern Railroad from St. Cloud 
to Melrose, makes this point one of the largest 
division centers on the whole system and will 
give the town, almost immediately, an additional 
population of fifteen hundred or two thousand 
railroad people and a monthly pay-roll of over 
thirty thousand dollars, which means a good 
deal to so solid and thrifty a town as Melrose. 





The town is favorably situated for divisional | machinery, stock, and all the necessaries of life, 


A SETILER'’S HOME IN THE FOREST AT THE 


purposes, being one hundred and eight miles 
west of St. Paul, thirty-four west of St. Cloud, 
eighty-six east of Fergus Falls, one hundred and 
nine miles east of Barnesville and equally well 
situated as the base of operations for several 
other divisions. 

The town is on the main line of the Great 
Northern and in the northwestern portion of 
Stearns County. It is surrounded by the richest 
agricultural region in the State. This/s the best 
settled part of the county, there being scarcely 
any land tributary to Melrose that is not culti- 
vated. The farmers here are mostly Germans 
and nearly all of them are in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, having considerable stock, very 
little indebtedness and well-improved farms. 

A town that is sustained by such excellent 
agricultural resources and blessed with so mag- 
nificent a pay-roll, must, in the next few years, 
develop into a substantial town of four thousand 
to five thousand inhabitants.— RF. G. 


Practical Farming in North Dakota. 


During a recent conversation with a repre- 
sentative of the Fargo Forum, Mr. Thomas 
Bolton, of Walsh County, North Dakota, made 
the following simple statement of facts: 

“T came from Canada and got a farm near 
Forest River in 1882. I hadn’t adollar. I have 
farmed it as a business from the first of April to 
the first of December in each year. I have 
milked ten cows, made butter and sold it all to 
the Grafton hotel. I settled up the other day 
and found that my ten cows yielded me, for but- 
ter alone, 1,800 pounds, worth $360, which I got 
in cash, an average of $36 per cow for nine 
months—about as long as a good cow can be 
milked to advantage. I have the calves raised, 
and had the buttermilk for my hogs, of which I 
have seventy. I weigh my hogs when I begin to 
fatten. One dressed 225 pounds the other day, 
and by the time I am back from this visit to my 
old home in Ontario, I expect the balance will 
average 300 pounds each. I feed my hogs five 
times a day and give them access to running wa- 
ter all the time. Last fall I bought 375 sheep, 
which I am breeding. I expect a good profit 
when ready to sell. Besides this I have horses 
and colts raised on the farm. I feel that no place 
has so many advantages for a working farmer— 
one who puts brains into his business, as North 
Dakota. I do not want to brag on my possessions, 
but my farm is paid for, I have a good home, 











FOOT OF MOUNT BAKER, WASH. 


and am out of debt. We raise chickens and 
turkeys, but these we don’t count. They come 
in among the farm luxuries, although we make 
good account of them in the profit line.”’ 


A Progressive Washington Town. 


Reports from Cheney, Spokane County, Wash- 
ington, denote a very prosperous condition; guite 
a noticeable change from that of the past two 
years. The crops of 1895 have been unusually 
good, This,in connection with the low price of 
land, occasioned by the two years of general 
depression throughout the United States, has 
induced many farmers from the East to go to 
that region, and their land purchases have 
acted as a stimulus to those already there, 
and all have gone to work with renewed 
vigor and energy. The fruit industry, which 
has been one of minor importance in the past, 
has been increased by the planting of many 
large orchards during the past year, and many 
more are cultivating their land preparatory to 
setting out orchards the coming spring. The 
dairying interests, which have so long been 
an important factor among the people of this lo- 
cality, are still rapidly on the increase and have 
proven quite profitable notwithstanding hard 
times. An increase in the creamery business 
and in the shipment of butter has been noticeable 
right along. Onecreamery alone sends out about 
800 pounds of butter per day, and the total amount 
of milk delivered daily to the ditferent creamer- 
ies in town is not less than 30,000 pounds at the 
present time, and a large portion of the milk of 
the neighborhood goes to the creameries outside 
of town. 

The price of land is rapidly on the increase, and 
those thinking of investing or settling in that 
locality would do well to give attention to the 
matter without delay. 

Among the larger enterprises worthy of men- 
tion is the large sanatorium soon to be located at 
Medical Lake and but a short distance from 
Cheney—which, it is expected, will bring pa- 
tients from all over the world to be benefited 
by the excellent properties it contains. The 
State Normal School, which is being built at an 
expense of $60,000, is rapidly nearing completion. 
The school is at present being conducted, by a 
corps ofthe best talent attainable, in a commo- 
dious public school building. Parties inter- 
ested in this section of the country will be given 
more complete details upon addressing the bank- 
ing house of D. F. Percival & Company, Cheney. 
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Fashionable Fancies 


The modistes warn us to look out for a radical 
change in sleeves with the spring styles, which 
are already in preparation in Paris. Although, 
after all, nothing more alarming than a modif- 
cation of size may be the result. 


Rosetted Pillows 


The newest sofa pillows are finished with 
rosettes at each corner, instead of a frill all 
around. The prettiest rosettes are made of in- 
numerable loops of baby-ribbon spread out like 
the petals of a flower, and of a shade to either 
match or harmonize with the cover. 


A Bit of Sarcasm. 

A young people’s religious society in Hot 
Springs is taking care of a girl who has been 
sick some time. If the religious societies will 
continue to work like this, they will become as 
good in time as the lodges.— Arkansaw Thomas 
Cat. 


To Crimp Hair on Damp Days. 


To keep the hair in crimp take two cents’ 
worth of gum arabic and add to it just enough 
boiling water to dissolve it. When it is dis- 
solved, add alcohol until the mixture is rather 
thin. Let it stand over night and then bottle. 
Moisten the hair with it before curling and it 
will remain in crimp on damp days. The mix- 
ture is not injurious to the hair. 


An Ideal Living-Room. 


William Morris, the poet and decorator, says 
that a living-room should have, ‘“‘first, a book- 
case, with a good many books in it; next, a table 
that will keep steady when you write or work on 
it; then several chairs that you can move, and a 
bench that you can sit or lie upon; next a cup- 
board with drawers, and a vase or two to put 
flowers in.” 


Something to be Avoided, 


Don't find fault; that is, in the flaw-picking, 
grumbling way. It not only makes you look and 
seem and feel disagreeable at the time, but it 
permanently mars your beauty. Aboutthe mouth 
there is certain to come a cluster of lines to tell 
the world at large of the peevishness of its 
owner. It makes the eyes smaller, because they 
contract at the time, and the lips grow extremely 
sensitive from continual biting. 


Toasts for Home. 


Home—aA world of strife shut out, and a world 
of love shut in. 
Home—The place where the great are some- 
times small and the small great. 
Home—the father’s kingdom, the child’s para- 
dise, the mother’s world. 
Home—The place where our stomachs get three 
good meals daily and our hearts a thousand. 
Home—the only spot on earth where the faults 
and failings of humanity are hidden under a 
mantle of charity. 


About Brass Trimmings. 


Very few of the brass trimmings used about 
fire-places and as furniture handles require polish- 


all covered with a laquer, as are most of the 
brass bedsteads sold. If polished with anything 
except a soft cloth the lacquer, which is put onto 
keep the brass from the action of the air, is 
broken. Handles and ornaments on which the 
lacquer is worn away, may be restored at slight 
expense, 


How to Make the Hair Wave. 


Soft, natural-looking waves of hair are made 
by rolling the hair over large, soft papers or kid 
curlers, rolling them from the top of the curl 
toward the end. The hair should be wet and 
left on the rolls over night. If that is not done, 
pinch the curls with a hotiron. If you wish to 
have the hair set out around the face, turn the 
teeth of your side-combs toward the face, not 
away from it. Catch them through the end of 
your waves and you can fluff the hair as little or 
as much as you choose. 


We all Know Her. 


Deliver us from the smart young miss who 
considers her knowledge of life, its ways and its 
wickedness, far ahead of anything that her 
mother can tell, and who, with a little exasper- 
ating, all-wise look, shrugs her shoulders and 
declares that ‘‘Mother has such old-fashioned 
ideas.”’ Every woman living can undoubtedly 
look back upon some period of her existence 
when she felt that she knew it all. This time is 
generally from fourteen to eighteen, and if she 
manages to weather that period with no greater 
mishap befalling her than a great blow to her 
self-esteem, she is doing well; for experience, 
many times, is bought at a much higher price 
and the girl realizes, when too late, that, though 
mother’s advice was old-fashioned, it was sound 
and based on a knowledge of the world, the ways 
of which do not materially change from genera- 
tion to generation.—Philadelphia Times. 





Serving Luncheon, 


‘The present fashion of serving luncheon is to 
have nothing carved at the table,” says the high- 
est authority on table etiquette. This is, of 
course, the rule only for ceremonious luncheons, 
as at small family or friendly affairs the host or 
hostess may carve at either end of the table; but 
it is far less trouble to have dishes that are al- 
ready prepared and do not require carving. At 
a ceremonious meal, game or poultry may be 
carved on the side-table; sweets are handed, 
rather than placed, on the table. 

The prevailing fashion requires very little wine 
at luncheon, a cupful of tea or chocolate being 
preferred. The English use mineral-water at 
this meal. Colored table-linen, fancy colored 
glass and attractive china all aid in rendering 
the luncheon-table bright, and the artistic wo- 
man can indulge her taste for the beautiful in 
many novel ideas and designs more freely at 
luncheon than at the more formal occasions of 
breakfast and dinner. 


Don’t Neglect the Tea-Kettle. 


It is often the simplest details of kitchen labor 
that are the most neglected. The hot-water 
kettle, for example—how many cooks pay atten- 
tion to it? Stale water, simmered and with all 
vitality cooked out, is its perennial portion, with 
an occasional filling up and sudden boiling as 
the need requires. If every house-keeper who 
reads this paragraph will go straight to her 
kitchen, lift the kettle and carry it to the win- 
dow where a strong light will disclose its in- 
terior, nine out of ten of them will find a rusty 
layer of lime, iron and dregs that effectually pre- 
vents any well-flavored water from issuing from 
it. The kettle needs the same frequent and 
thorough care that any kitchen utensil needs. 





ing with powders or liquids, as they are nearly 








filtered water, boil rapidly and use at once, and 
one of the large aids to palatable food is secured. 


Care of Cut Glass. 


Cut glass, which rivals china in many a wo- 
man’s affections, may be kept in good condition 
by simply washing in warm, not hot, water and 
drying with asoft cloth. The danger of plung- 
ing glass into hot water in cold weather—which 
rarely fails to crack it—is almost too well-known 
to need mention. Still, it is wise to impress the 
fact upon the mind of every new maid. To pre- 
serve its full luster and brilliancy, richly cut 
glass will need occasionally to be cleaned and 
polished with a soft brush and a little fine chalk. 
Wine decanters and water bottles can be cleaned 
by putting into them potato parings, chopped 
fine, filling them with water and letting them 
stand three days; then empty, rinse well, and 
they will be as bright and clear as the daintiest 
housewife could desire. 





A Few Imp o)ssibilities Classed as Purely Feminine. 


A woman can’t, for the life of her, make head 
nor tail of a time-table. 

She can’t be jolly and appreciate the bast tims 
going, if she knows her hair is out of curl. 

She cannot—not even the most daring of her 
sex—scratch a match on the sole of her boot—-at 
least, in an unconcerned manner. 

She can’t take a hammer into her hand and 
attempt picture-hanging without battering the 
walls and her thumbs into pitiful condition. 

She can’t help gauging a woman by herclothes, 
even though experience has taught her that 
beggars sometimes ride in fine coaches. 

She fails utterly to wrap a parcel up without 
spearing it through and through with pins, be- 
sides the cord that serves a man to hold it in 
place. 

She can’t pay a bat, not even the simple little 
wager of violets or bonbons, without the fiercest 
sort of struggle with herself to relinquish the 
forfeit. 


A Tea and Test Social. 


Something novel for an evening’s entertain- 
ment, observes a writer in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, is a **Tea and Test Social,” which may 
be held in a church parlor or at one’s private 
home. The letter T or its sound is the key-note 
to the whole. Have prepared for each person a 
folded card with pencil attached. Written or 
printed on the folded cars is the Tea Test. Each 
“kind of tea” should have the corresponding 
number, with blank space for filling in the 
answer on the opposite side of the folder. 

The Tea Test: 

1. What our forefathers fought for. 

2. A total abstainer. 

3. A carpenter's instrument. 
, thy name is woman!” 

5. The greatest thing in the world. 

6. Forever and ever. 

7. Something new under the sun. 

8. The mother of invention. 

%. Faithful allegiance. 

10. The crown of woman. 

ll. The best policy. 

12. “Sweet are the uses of ——." 

13. The soul of wit. 

14. The “Four Hundred.” 

15. Mother Eve’s failing. 

16. A witty retort. 

17. To laugh. 

is. The power of the age. 

lv. Beauty's temptation. 

20. The religion of civilization. 

Allow twenty minutes for the test. Then, at 
the tap of a bell, let the participants exchange 
cards and check off the answers as they are read 
by the one in charge. 

If any decorations are used they should be in 
green and white, suggesting the leaves and 
blossoms of the tea-plant. The refreshments, 
which might be sold for a small sum, might 








Into such, having it already warm, put fresh, 





consist of any edible commencing with T. 
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The Uses of Salt. 


A little salt rubbed on the cups will remove 
tea stains. Salt put into whitewash will make 
t stick better. Use salt and water to clean wil- 
ow furniture, applying it with a brush and rub- 
ying dry. Ginghams or cambrics rinsed in salt 
ind water will hold their color and look brighter. 

Salt and water make an excellent remedy for 
nflamed eyes. Hemorrhages of the lungs or 
stomach are often checked by small doses of 
salt. Neuralgia of the feet and limbs can be 
ured by bathing, night and morning, with salt 
ind water as hot as can be borne. After bathing, 
‘ub the feet briskly with a coarse towel. A 
rargle of salt and water strengthens the throat, 
ind, used hot, will cure a sore throat. As a 
ooth-powder salt will keep the teeth white and 
he gums hard and rosy. 

Two teaspoonfuls of salt in half a pint of tepid 





both, succeeds often enough to make it worth 
while to exercise one’s ingenuity a bit. 


One Remedy for Insomnia. 


Some time or other, away back in the course of 
time, the idea got into the heads of the human 
family that it was injurious to eat just before go- 
ing to bed. This peculiar and unnatural whim 
has caused many a sleepless night and many a 
weary day. Just how it ever obtained its gen- 
eral standing among intelligent people might be 
an interesting study for some one who likes to 
delve after mysteries. As a matter of fact, go- 


ing to bed hungry is about the most foolish thing | 


that a sensible person can be guilty of. To be 
sure, one should not eat heartily of indigestible 
food, but under no circumstances is the craving 
for something to eat to be denied. Delicate per- 
sons, especially those who have little appetite, 


own sympathy and sustaining, and that of en- 

lightening the others as to the merits of the case. 

To this end, says Agnes H. Mortonin the Ladies’ 
| Home Journal, she will address friendly remarks 
| to the neglected one that will bring the latter 
| into the conversation and prove the ability of the 
talker; or, if the neglected one is gifted asa 
reader or as a musician, or in any line of art, the 
hostess may utilize the fact to bring her quiet 
guest into prominence. I have seen a plainly- 
attired, diffident girl shrinking painfully under 
the scrutiny of her sisters in silken attire, until 
the hostess reassuringly guided the little brown 
wren to a perch on the piano-stool, when, en- 
couraged by the kind words and genial smile of 
this fairy godmother, the voice, at first tremu- 
lous, grew strong and sustained as she sang. 
| More than one proud lip quivered as that voice, 
with its bird-like mingling of cheerfulness and 








J.M, HOWR'S HOME AND FRUIT FARM, ON CLEARWATER RIVER, NEAR LEWISTON, IDAHO. 
The above isa faithful illustration of the many thriving fruit farms in this productive region. Peaches, wine and table grapes grow to great perfection, seedling 
ears of most excellent grade have been developed, and other fruits are cultivated successfully and in rich abundance 


vater is an emetic always on hand, and is an 
\atidote for poisoning from nitrate of silver. 
Home-Made Plumbing. 

A quick-witted housekeeper says she has saved 
nany a dollar in plumbers’ bills by buying a 
orce-cup and learning to handle a wrench. De- 
spite washing soda and potash, now and then 
something unmeltable slips through the sink 
‘trainer and clogs the pipe. All the more mod- 
rm plumbing has a nut at the bottom of the 
‘goose-neck,”’ just below the sink. By setting a 
van beneath this and, with, a wrench, loosening 
ind then removing the cap, the obstruction will 
renerally be found right there. Sometimes the 
‘orce-cup, applied over the strainer in the sink, 
will be sufficient to clear the pipe without taking 
he cap off the goose-neck. If both fail, no harm 
will have been done, but one or the other, or 





and who never eat heartily, are frequently kept 
awake and pass sleepless nights on account of 
the demands of the stomach for something to 
work on. The digestive processes continue dur- 
ing sleep, and, indeed, are carried on in the best 
possible manner at this time; there being no 
other forces at work to draw the vitality from 
what is for the moment its most important busi- 
ness. It would be well if every family made 
some provision for this need, and could keep 
ever ready milk, hot or cold, or a cupfulof broth 
or hot soup. It would take very little time and 
expense to do this, and the mental and physical 
condition of delicate members of the household 
would bs greatly improved. 


Duties of the Hostess. 


The hostess has two duties to perform simul- 
taneously —that of giving to the slighted one her 





pathos, revealed—unconsciously—the heart of a 
girl of sensitively refined nature. Every one 
forgot the ‘‘made-over” brown dres3. Who criti- 
cises the wren’s feathers? Perhaps some of the 
group were moved only to the extent of a mild 
curiosity as they observed, to their little minds, 
the incomprehensible paradox of a poor girl in 
the best society. But they were silent and re- 
spectful and rather thoughtful, and perhaps the 
idea would become clear even to their minds 
eventually. At any rate, that girl was never 
again snubbed by those people. 

In some such way the hostess may demonstrate 
the claim of her slighted guest to the respect 
and friendship of the others, and at the same 
time she does.@ real service to those whose rude- 
ness is, after all, primarily due to ignorance. 
For, cruel and selfish as they may be, they verily 
‘know not what they do.” 
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ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA. 


By E. V. 


The county of Stearns is unsurpassed by any 
county in Minnesota for beauty and fertility, and is 
only excelled in population by the three counties 
of Hennepin, Ramsey and St. Louis, which con- 
tain respectively the cities of Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Duluth. The county seat of Stearns is 
St. Cloud. This city is surpassed in population 
by Stillwater, Winona and Mankato, but the 
counties in which those places are located do not 
have so many people as Stearns. It is easy to 
account for the large population of Stearns, from 
the fact that it has absolutely no waste land and 
also because of its peculiarly favorable natural 
adaptation for general farming and dairying. it 
was originally a great prairie diversified by in- 
numerable groves of hardwood timber and by 
hundreds of small lakes. There were so many 
little strips and patches of woods that almost 
every homestead settler was able to obtain tim- 
ber on his own claim for his fencing, his barns 
and hisfuel. Infact, it was an ideal region for 
homesteaders when it was first occupied by the 
pioneer tide of immigration that set into Minne- 
sota in the fifties. Then—in the pre-railroad 
epoch—there was water transportation all 
along the eastern side of the county, for Stearns 
fronts upon the Mississippi for its entire length 
from north to south, and steamboats ran from 
St. Anthony, above the falls, up to the first im- 
pediment to navigation at Sauk Rapids, two 
miles above St. Cloud. Imagine the delight of 
the adventurous home-seeker at that early day 
when he filed his claim upon a quarter-section 
that gave him, besides broad, rich acres of al- 
most level prairie for his grain-fields and pas- 
tures, a grove where birds sang and where he 
could cut logs with his ax for his buildings, and 
a spring-fed pond where he could catch fish. No 
wonder, then, that this beautiful region made a 
good start in the way of settlement before the 
advent of railroads and before the Civil War,— 
and that, after the red terror of the Sioux mas- 
sacre of 1862 and the removal of the Indians 
from Minnesota which followed, and after the 
soldiers came marching home victorious from 
the South and peace reined over all the land,—a 
great current of new people came upthe Missis- 
sippi to take possession of the free homesteads in 
this county. 

I never knew who the saint called St. Cloud 
was or what he did, or why so many hotels in 
different parts of the world are named in his 





Smalley. 


honor. With St. Nicholas and St. Denis, he 
seems to form a triumvirate of saints who are 
the.accepted patrons of hotel-keepers. Thecity 
of St. Cloud, capital of Stearns County, was not, 
however, named in recognition of the sanctity 
of this particular ornament of the Catholic cal- 
endar, as I had always supposed until the vet- 
eran editor of the place set me right on the oc- 
casion of my recent visit;—a very natural error, 
in view of the origin of St. Paul and St. Peter, 
and also of the fact that St. Cloud is a great 
stronghold of Catholicism and the seat of a 
bishop. The man who staked out a town site in 
the center of the present city was John L. Wil- 
son. This honored pioneer is still living and he 
says that, when he chose a name for his town, he 
had been reading French history and had in mind 
the royal chateau of St. Cloud in the environs of 
Paris. He liked the name and he determined that 
a new St. Cloud should arise on the banks of the 
Upper Mississippi. For the street which crosses 
the river and which turned out, in time, to be the 
main business avenue, he chose the name of St. 
Germaine,—from that other royal chateau,—from 
which the gay courtiers of Louis X VI. went forth 
mornings to hunt the stag in the adjacent forest, 
and where they gathered evenings to listen tothe 
plays of Moliere and Racine. 

Soon after Wilson platted his town and built 
the first store for a nucleus of population, two ri- 
val towns were platted, one just above him and 
one just below, and for several years these three 
little burgs, each with its steamboat landings 
and its two or three stores and shops, hated each 
other in the fashionof rival villages in new com- 
munities. They grew together, before long, but 
when the first railroad came it passed them all 
by on the other side of the river and crossed the 
stream two miles above, near the village of Sauk 
Rapids. This was a heavy blow, and St. Cloud 
stood still for a few years before it recovered its 
courage and started ahead. As late as 1880, 
after the railway system which now makes St 
Cloud a nucleus of many lines was pretty well 
advanced, the town could count only 2,462 people. 
A good deal of its early trade was lost, as the 
first result of the new method of communication; 
for the long trains of Red River carts, which 
used to come down every summer from the tra- 
ding posts in the far Northwest to deliver their 
furs to the steamboats and receive their return 
loads of merchandise, no longer appeared on the 








streets of the town. They made a terminus fur- 
ther north at the end of the new railroad, and in 
a year or two more those clumsy, lumbering 
vehicles, each drawn by a single ox, could be 
seen Only on the remote frontier. 

By 1890 St. Cloud had advanced to a population 
of 7,722 and had become an important regional 
center of trade and the largest town in the State 
northwest of Minneapolis. The five ensuing 
years formed an epoch of general business de- 
pression, during which very few towns in the 
Northwest were able to make any record of 
growth, but St. Cloud was found by the State 
census of 1895 to have almost 10,000 people—and, 
by including the suburb of Waite Park, reached 
by an electric line, where the Great Northern 
road build freight-cars, it overran the ten thou- 
sand mark. During this period it practically 
annexed for business purposes the town of Sauk 
Rapids—a little less than three miles up the river 
and on the opposite bank—by building to that 
place anelectric line. Sauk Rapids is the county 
seat of Benton County and has about 1,500 inhab- 
itants. One result of this tying together of the 
two places with steel rails and electric wires, is 
that St. Cloud merchants rejoice that a big pa- 
per-mill is to be built this year at Sauk Rapids, 
for they will get the bulk of the trade of the peo- 
pie employed in the mill. 

Youcannot find anywhere a handsomer natural 
site for a large town than that occupied by St. 
Cloud. The Mississippi runs here between steep, 
wooded banks, and just below the city it broadens 
its current to embrace a large island. From 
the top of the bluffsa plateau stretches out west- 
ward almost level, but with slope enough for 
drainage, One of the business streets runs 
across this plateau from the river and the other, 
crossing the first at right angles, follows the 
general course of the river, keeping far enough 
back, however, to leave room for the best resi- 
dence district, where many of the houses have 
extensive grounds extending to the water-side. 
Ravines running up the bank, through a tangle 
of trees and vines, giye opportunities for 
some pretty landscape gardening. A peculiar 
and very attractive feature of the place is a 
small lake—covering perhaps fifteen acres—of 
pure spring water, which lies close to the center 
of business and is surrounded by churches, 
schools and dwellings. Two steel highway 
bridges cross the river, one connecting the pop- 
ulous suburb on the eastern bank with the busi- 
ness district, and the other crossing from the 
manufacturing district below the dam. The 
line of the Great Northern Railroad from St. 
Cloud to Duluth, also crosses the Mississippi on 
a handsome steel structure. 

The striking features of St. Cloud which first 
interest a visitor are these three bridges, the 
great water-power dam,—of which I shall have 
more to say,—the lake, the Catholic cathedral, 
the two buildings of the State Normal School, the 
city school buildings, the railroad shops, and a 
number of exceptionally handsome dwellings 
which speak of wealth and culture. If the visit- 
or is a hotel guest, he will be quartered at the 
Grand Central and will fiada large and comfort- 
able house with a big dining-room, thronged 
with guests, and will be told that the other ho- 
tel, the West, is an annex of this establishment 
in which the regular boarders arelodged. If he 
is interested in churches, as every intelligent 
man must be, he will see, besides the big brick 
cathedral of Bishop Marty, houses of worship of 
the German Catholics, the Presbyterians, Congre- 
gationalists, Baptists, Episcopalians, Methodists, 
Unitarians, Lutherans and a number of Swedish 
and Norwegian sects. He will not fail to visit the 
Normal School and to put himself in charge of 
the genial and accomplished president, Geo. R. 
Kleeberger, for a tour through the institution. 
This is one of the four teacher-making institu- 
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2. Washington School. %. Logsin River. 4. Great Northern Railroad Car-Repair Shops. 5. 
). A Typical Quarry scene. 


6. St. Cloud Water-Power and Dam. 7. Tileston Mill. 8, St. Germaine Street. 


tions of Minnesota, where young men and young 
women are educated free of charge by the State 
to fit them for the work of the common schools. 
There are now over three hundred of these fu- 
ture school-masters and school-ma’ams in this 
establishment; and, besides, there are 150 chil- 
dren from the city in the model school-rooms, 
where the systems of education taught are ap- 
plied practically under charge of the advanced 
students. The young ladies live in a boarding 
hall, managed by a matron, and the young men 
room in the town. The earnestness and intelli- 
gence of the pupils, who are here to acquire a 
profession that will give them a livelihood; the 
good work in the classes and the general at- 
mosphere of order, neatness and efficiency, all 





make a very favorable impression. 

Take an electric car to the dam and the flour- 
ing-mill, a mile from the hotel, and you will see 
one of the great water-powers of the Upper Mis- 
sissippi—impounded and controlled bya structure 
that cost $250,000. Upon this yreat water-power 
are based the hopes of St. Cloud of becoming an 
important center of manufacturing activity. The 
dam hasa length of 550 feet and controls the en- 
tire flow of the Mississippi, giving an average 
estimated force of from 12,000 to 15,000 horse- 
power. The structure is of the timber cribclass, 
with the crib pockets filled with stone and gravel 
and the whole front, top and back, covered with 
a double thickness ofoak planking. This super- 
structure is securely fastened to two rows of 











Steel Railroad Bridge across Mississippi, River. 


piling driven through the gravel of the river 
bed deep into the underlying stratum of clay. 
The dam is forty-seven feet wide at its base, fif- 
teen feet at the top, and is sixteen feet high. 
Very little of the power is now used. A large 
flouring-mill is run, and electricity is generated 
for lighting the city and for running the street- 
cars. There was a paper-mill, and, connected 
with it, a mill for making paper pulp, but they 
were destroyed by fire a few years ago and, the 
calamity occurring inthe midst of the hard times, 
they were not rebuilt. Experience showed, 
during the short time these concerns were in 
operation, that St. Cloud is an excellent point 
for paper and pulp-making, on account of the 
cheapness of the poplar—which is the basis of 
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RESIDENCE OF GEO H. REYNOLDS, ST CLOUD 


the pulp industry. In one season the great mills 
on the Fox River, in Wisconsin, bought a good 
deal of pulp of the St. Cloud mill. Inefforts for 
re-establishing these industries, the citizens ar- 
gue that it would be a mistake to duplicate the 
small concerns which were destroyed by fire, and 
that large factories are needed to fully demon- 
strate the advantages of this city for pulp and 
paper-making. ‘The flouring-mill is owned by 
the Tileston Milling Company, the head of which, 
Geo. Tileston, one of the most enterprising and 
highly esteemed citizens of St. Cloud, perished 
by drowning last fallin the water-power canal, 
near the mill. He was driving a spirited horse 
when athunder-clap alarmed the animal and he 
backed the buggy into thecanal. Mr. Tileston’s 
widow is now vice-president of the company and 
its president is Col. Lyon, of Dubuque. 

A very important St. Cloud industry, which 
makes no showing in the city itself, because all 
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its operations are carried on in 
the country near at hand, is the 
business of quarrying and dress- 
ing granite. A vast granite ledge 
extends under the Mississippi at 
this point, with outcroppings on 
both sides of the river. In quality 
this stone equals the famous gran- 
ite of Quincy, Mass., and itis found 
in many different shades, ranging 
from light and dark gray tothe 
pink hue of the Aberdeen granite 
of Scotland. Good examples of 
this stone may be seen in many 
of the business buildings of St. 
Paul and Minneapolis. Perhaps 
the best exhibit of the Aberdeen 
shade is in the superb columns at 
the entrance to the Endicott Ar- 
cade in St. Paul, and of the gray 
granite, in the foundations of and 
entrance to the Pioneer Press 
building. Many important edi- 
fices in other States show this 
stone, and architects all over the 
West specify it wherever granite 
is required. Ten quarries are now 
being 

worked, Aa) 
turning out a great vari- ‘ 
ety of products rangiog 4 
in size from 
stones and curb-stones 
to huge cemetery monu- 
mepts and gigantic pil- 
lars. The formation in 
these quarries is such 
that there is practically 
no limit as tothe dimen- 
sions or shape of the 
blocks which can be 
taken out. One of the 
quarries is connected 
with the State Reforma- 
tory on the east side of 
the river, and employs 
the labor of the inmates. 
To this big institution 
are sent the younger 
classes of 
criminals 
found guilty 
of offences of 
a comparatively lightcharacter. The 
plan is to keep them apart from the 
hardened criminal class, sent to Still- 
water Penitentiary, and to reform 
them by wiseeducational effort. The 
granite industry of St. Cloud is capa- 
ble of indefinite expansion, and its 
output can at all times keep pace 
with the demands uponit. The St. 
Cloud stone already goes into the 
Chicago market and is favorably re- 
garded by builders as a competitor 
of the long-established Quincy gran- 
ite. 

Another element of growth and 
prosperity in St. Cloud is found in 
the great forest region north and 
east of it, from which logs can be 
brought by floating down the Missis- 
sippi and by the various lines of rail- 
roads centering here. The dam af- 
fords an extensive stretch of slack wa- 
ter where logs can be held in booms, 
and a boom company is about begin- 
ning operations. The one saw-mill 
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~aee now running is probably the pioneer 


of many others which will be built at 
St. Cloud, by reason of the advant- 
ages of procuring and handling logs 
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and of shipping lumber in all directions by 
competing lines of railroads. Furniture-making 
ought in time to follow lumber manufacturing 
At no distant date there will grow up at some 
point in Northern Minnesota a great center of 
‘furniture making, for the reason that there is 
in our State alarger untouched areaof hardwood 
timber to draw upon than any ‘other State now 
possesses. That manufacturing center will be 
where there is good water-power and where there 
are competing lines of road. The St. Cloud peo- 
ple believe that theirs is the town destined to 
greatness in this particular line. 

No complaint can well be made of the railway 
facilities of St. Cloud. It is a main-line point on 
the Northern Pacific system and is one of the 
most important focal points of the Great Northern 
system. The Northern Pacific affords the city a 
line to the Twin Cities in one direction and,in the 
other, a line to points in Northern Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon. The Great Northern gives it two lines 
to the Twin Cities, a line to Duluth and Superior, 
and a southwestern line and a northwestern line 
connecting with the transcontinental service of 
the company. These two vast transportion sys- 
tems, each with its five thousand miles of road 
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in operation, compete for the business of St. 
Cloud; and, in their competition, lies one of the 
strong points of the city for manufacturing, 
quarrying, and general business enterprise. No 
town can afford to depend on a single railway 
company for its transportation if it expects to 
outgrow the position of a mere local supply cen 
ter. That St. Cloud was able, years ago, to pro 
gress beyond that position, was largely owing to 
her excellent railway facilities. 

In articles previously published, I have ex- 
pressed the belief that Minnesota is destined to 
become a manufacturing State and that the 
northern part of Minnesota is especially adapted 
to manufacturing enterprises by reason of its nu- 
merous water-powers and its vast wealth of pine 
and hardwood timber, of paper-stock wood 
ofiron ore and of building stones, and of its 
great product of agricultural staples which form 
the raw materials of certain lines of industry— 
such as wheat, flaxseed, flax-fibre, wool, hides, 
etc. The climate is nearly the same as that of 
the New England States, and a large part of the 
population is of New England birth or ancestry 
All conditions are favorable to success in manu 
facturing; but factories do not spring up full 
grown, like elevators in anew wheat country 
They require time to get a foothold, to establis! 
their markets and to become profitable. To: 
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PLANT OF THE ST. CLOUD IRON WORKS, 


often they are started with insufficient capital 
and are thus foredoomed to failure, because they 
must compete with old concerns in the East that 
have large bank accounts and enjoy an estab- 
lished credit. What points in Minnesota will in 
time become centers of successful industries, will 
depend ina great measure on local enterprise 
and liberality. Many points have almost equal 
advantages, but St. Cloud stands in the front 
line because of her big water-power, her numer- 
ous railroad lines, her accumulated wealth and 
her population of ten thousand souls, advantages 
which give her a special:strength as against 
many possible competitors. 





ST. CLOUD NOTES. 


St. Cloud Iron Works, 


Seventeen years ago the Rosenberger manufact 
uring Company started a foundry and machine 
repair shop in St. Cloud. Their business at the 
outset was very small and confined to that class 
of work which a limited shop equipment would 
enable them to undertake, and their territory 
did not extend beyond St. Cloud and its immedi- 
ate neighborhood. But, as the town grew 
and the whole Northwest increased in population, 
this concern grew and increased its facilities and 
expanded its territory; and today it is one of the 
largest and best equipped plants between the 
Twin Cities and the Pacific Coast. In1889 the 
firm was reorganized and was called the St. 
Cloud Iron works and composed of the present 
owners—Harry Dyer and J. B. Rosenberger. 
The former was a new member cf the firm and is 
one of the best-known consulting and mechanical 
engineers in the Northwest, having over twenty- 
five years’ experience and a past association with 
some of the foremost men in that line in the 
West. The firm makes a specialty of engine 
and boiler work; yet, although sixty-three boil- 
ers and engines passed through their shops 
within the last five months, it is not the bulk of 
their business. They have almost a national 
reputation for their stone-working machinery, 
and received an order recently for a car-load of 
polishing machinery and boiler and engine from 
Anderson Bros. & Johnson of Granite Heights, 
Wisconsin. Their output in this line includes 
such machinery as column cutters, polishing 
lathes, gang saws, Jenny Lind polishers, vertical 
polishers, and all kinds of steam and horse-power 
derricks for quarries and general use. They have 
furnished a good deal of the flour-mill and saw- 
mill machinery of the Northwest, most of the 
lumbering and logging machinery of Northern 
Minnesota, and are now finishing a large order 
of iron trucks for the lumber camps of Foley 
Bros., in this State. They also doa great deal 
of railroad work, turning out for the Great 








Northern alone, during the summer season, over 
seventy thousand pounds of castings per month. 
The firm carries a large line of brass goods and 
steam-fitting supplies, and do a general repair 
business in all lines of machinery. The best cri- 
terion of their work and of their business is found 
in the fact that they have never been compelled 
to shut down, for lack of work, since the reor- 
ganization in 1889. 


The Standard Granite Company. 


The red and gray granite of St. Cloud is not 
only famous as unexcelled building stone, but as 
column and monumental material it is known all 
over America, and the Standard Granite Com- 
pany of St. Cloud is in a great measure responsi- 
ble for its extensive introduction for the latter 
purpose. They own and operate three quarries, 
two of red and one of gray granite, and each 
quarry is fully equipped with all the recent de- 
vices for doing all kinds of building, column and 
monumental work. They are furnished with 
steam appliances, and the polishing works are 
the most extensive in the Northwest. The ma- 
chinery consists chiefly of turning and polishing 
lathes, gang saws, column cutters, Jenny Lind and 
vertical polishers, and other finishing machinery 
usually accompanying large polishing works. 
The work of this company can be seen all the 
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way from Chicago to the Pacific Coast, and from 
the Canadian to the Mexican boundary line. In 
fact, this is their territory, although they get 
considerable business from the far Eastern and 
Southern States. The company confines itself to 
a wholesale business, and turns over any individ- 
ual orders it may receive to the retail dealer in 
the region from whence the ordercame. The 
officers of the company are: Alexander Robert- 
son, president; William Addie, secretary, and 
Chas. McLeod, treasurer, three men of long, 
practical experience who understand their busi- 
ness better, possibly, than any set of men engaged 
in the same line in the Northwest. 


Preiss & Wimmer. 


When the old Brick and Legler brewery be- 
came the property of Preiss & Wimmer, it was 
a very small concern with a capacity not exceed- 
ing fifteen hundred barrels and its customers 
were confined entirely to St. Cloud, but it is now 
one of the largest breweries—outside of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis—in the Northwest, has a capac- 
ity of over ten thousand barrels and reaches out 
in all directions for business. The firm is very 
progressive, has adopted all the improved meth- 
ods and machinery used in modern beer-making, 
and their plant is up to date in appliances for 
producing a good, healthful beverage. Three 
years ago the old frame building was discarded 
and its place taken bya solid stone and brick 
structure; and last yeara large stable, forty by 
eighty feet in dimensions and built of solid 
brick and granite, was erected. Other equally 
extensive improvments are contemplated for the 
present year. A large number of men are em- 
ployed in the brewery, and ten teams are kept 
busy the whole year round. The business is 
managed by John A. Wimmer and the brewery 
is superintended by Andrew Preiss, who is an 
old, practical brewer of nearly thirty years’ ex- 
perience. 





*@e- 

As the greater portion of all tea brought to 
this continent comes over the Northern Pacific 
Steamship Company’s lines and via Tacoma, so 
also has the silk trade been secured to the same 
route. At least fifty per cent of all the raw silk 
received in the United States last year from 
China, waslandedat Tacoma. Theconsignments 
are of the utmost value, it being no uncommon 
thing for a regular liner to have from half to 
three-quarters of a million of dollars’ worth of 
silks when she arrives. The silk is in araw 
state, baled, and is forwarded.by express direct 
to New York. Some of it goes from there to 
Europe. After the arrival of one of these big 
steamers it is no unusual thing to see ten bag- 
gage cars, each loaded with silks, leave Tacoma 
on the same day bound for the distant East. 
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New Uses for Northwestern, Timber. 

The value of our forests and the importance of 
preserving them has been preached to an un- 
appreciative audience for twenty years, but at 
the very moment when the wooded areas of the 
country are on the point of complete extinction, 
a series of inventions and discoveries disclose to 
us the folly of wasting our natural resources. 
Following the discovery that paper can be made 
out of wood pulp, comes the later discovery that 
the same material can be manufactured into 
vases, tiles, cornices, friezes, dadoes, interior 
decorations, hollow-ware and many other house- 
hold articles of an ornamental and useful nature. 

The leading qualities of the wood pulp show 
the superior value of this material for interior 
decoration. When chemically prepared the arti- 
cles are water-proof and unaffected by acids or 
oils. There is no grain to the wood, and a small 
ornamental mould can be nailed to the wall 
or ceiling without danger of splitting. When 
trimmed and finished off the pulp offers the best 
surface possible for painting and decorating. An 
Eastern authority says that by new chemical 
processes the pulp can be given a perfect china 
finish, with a fine glazed surface and a ceramic 
or Japanese enamel finish. It is also very sus- 
ceptible to stains, and perfect imitations of oak, 
walnut, maple or cherry are easily and cheaply 
obtained. In all characteristics the new ware 
rivals earthenware, pottery and china, without 
their liability to breakage. A handsome vase or 
toilet article made of prepared wood pulp can be 
dropped from the mantle with impunity by the 
careless servant girl, and it will neither chip, 
crack nor break. Ordinary usage has no effect 
upon the fine surface finish and ornaments, and 
they will endure service much longer than most 
other materials without losing their attractive 
appearance. 

The limits to the new art are indefinite and 
hard to explain. It has already promised and 
fulfilled great things in interior decoration, but 
its application to the exterior part of houses may 
change modern architecture to such a degree 
that present styles will become antiquated. In- 
stead of building houses with siding-boards and 
shingles, large sheets or panels of wood pulp-ware 
may be employed, giving a smoother and more 
enduring finish to the whole building. The out- 
side ornamental work has already been improved 
upon by the wood pulp mouldings and cornices. 
With the chemically hardened fiber and glazed 
surface, the outside sheets would be impervious 
to water without the addition of paint, and they 
would be far more enduring. The saving in waste 
would also be an item. The heartof a treealone 
yields fine siding-boards, and the loss from trim- 
ming is considerable. Nearly all parts of spruce 
and poplar trees are used to make pulp, and one 
cord of either, it is learned from our authority, 
will yield about one ton ofdry pulp. Excepting the 
bark and knotty branches, the loss isexceedingly 
small. Eyen the branches and knotty limbs are 
used to make an inferior grade of wood fiber. 

It is plainly seen that the new industry reaches 
out in many directions and promises great future 








developments. It means much for Minnesotaand 
for every Northwestern State where spruce and 
poplar abound. The preservation of such forests 
will no longer be advocated simply for aesthetic 
reasons, or for sanitary purposes. The utilitarian 
value of their existence will be considered. They 
will, in fact, be preserved as are the spruce for- 
ests of Germany, and they will be worked so as 
to yield an abundance of raw material and yet 
reproduce their species in abundance. 


Tacoma and the Overland Tea Route. 


A statement that was published recently in 
Tacoma, Washington, declares that seventy-five 
per cent of all the tea brought to this continent 
from the Orient the past season, passed through 
Tacoma. It was brought there by the Northern 
Pacific Steamship Company and forwarded East 
by the Northern Pacific Railroad. Immense 
sums were disbursed for the handling of the 
cargo from the hold of the ship to the railroad 
cars. 

Tea shipments are all made by the number of 
packages or cheste, and not directly by tons. All 
invoices and manifests are made out showing so 
many ‘‘packages.”’ As the size is not always in- 
dicated and as large and small chests come in- 
discriminately in all cargoes, there are many 
difficulties in the way of securing accurate sta- 
tistics. Roughly speaking, there are on an av- 
erage about thirteen packages of tea to the ton, 
as cargoes run. The following record of the 
Northern Pacific Steamship Company, given ac- 
curately in packages, will show how the com- 
pany’s tea business has increased from year to 
year during the three seasons it has been es- 
tablished: 


No. packages. 
ee rr pe 146,504 
RS TI 6. 0:5 680606 dnecdinsescadccccecaetecesscensae 
I IN ik Gani nce mk ae anak see x emenbkt aan $27,171 
Season 1895-06....... bh000R 060 coscceseencceecoens- ceees 639,042 


The largest single cargo was brought by the 
steamship ‘‘Evandale” on July 27. It consisted 
of 71,432 packages or 5,495 tons, the value being 
$2,198,000. 

The growth of tea shipments to Tacoma has 
been phenomenal. In 1885 sailing ships began 
to bring tea to Tacoma. The vessels ‘‘Isabel” 
and “Artisan,” under charter of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, in 1886 carried the first ship- 
ments of tea from the Orient to Tacoma. An 
illustration of the difference in routes in favor of 
Tacoma, from Yokohama, is the fact that the 
‘‘Isabel” made the voyage in four days less from 
Yokohama than the scheduled time from that 
port to San Francisco. 

Following the two pioneer cargoes of tea that 
arrived in 1885, two ships arrived from China in 
1887 with 6,229,982 pounds of tea. In 1888 noless 
than five ships reached Tacoma from China and 
Japan loaded with 11,396,680 pounds of tea. In 
1889 three ships, with 7,633,435 pounds, arrived 
at the same port. Two ships carrying 4,746,039 
pounds arrived in 1890 and in 1891 four ships 
made the port with 11,600,016 pounds. 

With the establishment of the Northern Pa- 





cific Steamship Co., in 1892, came an increase in 
the trade. That year ten steamers and two sail- 
ing vessels tied up at Tacoma docks with 15,000,- 
000 pounds of tea. Since then the trade has in- 
creased with great rapidity, until now Tacoma 
bids fair to become the chief distributing point 
for the tea trade of the United States. 


More Live-Stock Wanted. 


The value of the St. Paul stock-yards to North- 
western live-stock interests, is partly indicated 
by the volume of business transacted by the com- 
pany last year. In the ten thousand car-loads of 
stock received there were 90,000 head of cattle, 
870,000 hogs, 174,858 sheep and 4,526 calves. This 
is an increase over 1894 of 15,000 cattle, 45,000 
hogs, 75,000 sheep and 1,600 calves. As the fa- 
cilities of the Stockyards’ Company are capable 
of indefinite expansion, there is only one reason 
why its business should not increase largely with 
each succeeding year; and this one reason may 
be attributed to the possible indisposition of 
Northwestern farmers to go into the live-stock 
industry on a more extensive scale. The St. 
Paul company could handle a million head of 
hogs as easily as it now handles a quarter 
of a million; while the growing demand for 
mutton is also certain to call for a larger de- 
velopment of the sheepindustry. The cattle in- 
dustry is by no means adequate to the growing 
needs of the Twin Cities and the Northwest, 
nearly 25,000 head having been supplied these 
markets last year by the big meat dealers of 
Chicago. As the highest market prices are paid 
by the St. Paul Stockyards Company, the value 
of the yards to Northwestern stock-growers— 
nearnes3 and other advantages being considered 
—is at once apparent. The fact that so gooda 
home market is available ought certainly to act 
as a stimulus upon the entire Northwestern live- 
stock industry. 


Silk Culture in Oregon. 

The Portland Oregonian publishes the following 
interesting article on Oregon silk culture. It 
says: 

Mr. W. S. Ban, an intelligent and well-edu- 
cated Japanese, who speaks English fluently, is 
the pioneer in what he believes can be made one 
of the leading industries of this region, towit: 
silk culture. Heowns a ranch of ten acres back 
of Portland Heights, near Mount Zion, all of 
which is planted with young mulberry trees, 
growing vigorously and rapidly. He is getting 
a big colony of silkworms under way, and has 
already manufactured a quantity of raw silk, 
which he exhibited at the exhibition last fall. 

Mr. Ban believes that he has fully demonstrated 
that silk culture is a success here, and is enthu- 
silastic over the result of his experiment. He 
lives at 445 Everett Street, where he manufact- 
ures the raw silk on hand machines. He exhib- 
ited some of his products to a reporter recently, 
and explained how he came to undertake the ex- 
periment. 

*‘T am the first to introduce silk culture here,” 
saidhe. “I obtaineda pretty thorough knowl- 
ege of the industry in Japan, and, when I came 
here, it struck me that this vicinity had every 
requisite for silk culture, except the worms and 
the mulberry trees. I wasadvised not to attempt 
an experiment, as it would surely result in failure. 
However, I was confident that my adviser knew 
rather less about the matter than I, so two years 
ago I imported 1,000 mulberry trees from Japan 
and planted them at the proper distance apart on 
my ten-acre ranch. I found the soil and the cli- 
mate to be very suitable, and the trees tcok root 
without the loss of one. Seeing that the trees 
were successful, I got a lotof silkworm eggs 
from Japan in April, 1894. All were spoiled on 
the voyage. It is very difficult to bring perfect 
eggs from such a distance, as any considerable 
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variation in temperature on the voyage is ruin 
to them. 

‘*However, I tried again last February, with 
better success, and, after keeping the eggs ata 
uniform temperature of 73 or 74 degrees from 
April 29 to May 7, I had the pleasure of seeing 
about 2,000 hatch. Six days later 50,000 more 
hatched. The worms did finely, and at the ex- 
piration of forty-three days went into their co- 
coons. I have since hatched a second crop of 
eggs, which were native to Portland. 

“T am satisfied that silk culture will one day 
become a great industry in this region, giving 
employment to many people who would other- 
wise beidle. It is useless for any one to say now 
that it cannot be a success here, for I have dem- 
onstrated the contrary. It will afford employ- 
ment to the farmers’ wives, and many other 
women will find in it a means of gaining a com- 
fortable income, as the work is so light and 


healthful and pleasant as to be well adapted to 
women and children. 

“This sample of raw silk, which I propose to 
exhibit with other skeins of my manufacture 
here, is as fine as any that was ever made any- 
where.” 


Northwestern Woolen Goods in Eastern Markets. 


It is an interesting fact, not very generally 
known, that the proprietors of Oregon woolen- 
mills have for some time been selling blankets 
and other manufactured products to the trade 
in New York City and Boston. Those who have 
submitted the matter to practical tests, declare 
that the Pacific Northwest is better adapted to 
such manufactures than any other point in the 
Union, the quality of the water being such that 
it takes the grease out of the wool more thor- 
oughly than can be done elsewhere. It is alsoa 
fact that blankets, and other woolen goods made 














in the Coast region, do not turn yellow and dingy 
with age, as Eastern-made mill goods do. The 
time is approaching rapidly when little, if any, 
Northwestern wool will find its way to the dis- 
tant markets of the East. 


The Art of Canning Salmon. 


If, as a divine said to the children who eagerly 
listened to his remarks at the recent harvest 
festival, the salmon may be called the harvest 
fish of Puget Sound, there can be no doubt as to 
the bounty of this season’s marine harvest in the 
minds of those whose curiosity or whose interest 
in such industries, leads them to the cannery of 
one of the principal canneries at Seattle. Ina 
visit to one of these establishments I was agree- 
ably disappointed to find certain predictions, 
made by one or more of our party, entirely 
groundless, as the place within was neither dirty 
nor the process of cannicg salmon such as to 





A MORNING CATCH OF SALMON, 


spoil one’s appetite for that delicacy forever 
after witnessing it. 

Our attention was first directed to that morn- 
ing’s catch of fish, which lay piled thickly about 
the wharf, back of the cannery, and was being 
sorted by men who used long, one-tined forks. 

Exclaiming at what we considered the im- 
mense number of fish, we were informed that 
this was hardly an average catch, as the number 
brought in by the company’s fleet of boats, at 
one time, often exceeded 20,000. 

After being sorted the fish are tossed into long 
racks under streams of water, and from these 
they are passed to men who, with great knives, 
prepare them for the packers. Here, again, 
powerful streams of water prevent disagreeable 
accumulations of offal, and the edible portion of 
the fish, perfectly cleansed, is placed beneath 
the sharp knives that cut it into pieces suitable 
for the pound or half-pound cans, in each of 











which is placed a teaspoonful of salt, to flavor 
and make firm the meat. The cans are filled by 
both hand and machinery, the machine used 
here filling four hundred and forty-one cans 
every ten minutes. 

We watched with much interest the placing of 
empty cans in a revolving recepticle, the feeding 
of strips of fish to the metal helper, and a third 
attendant who swiftly removed the constantly 
appearing cans, nicely filled and ready to be 
tested for weight. 

The covers of the cans were then added, and 
they were then whirled along a narrow, trough- 
like attachment which proved to be a soldering 
machine, where the covers were securely fastened. 
Taken from this machine, they were placed upon 
a movable, swinging platform and immersed ina 
tank of hot water. An expert watches for the 
appearance of bubbles—which prove that the 
cans from which they arise are not air-tight, 








and such cans are at once set aside. The ap 
proved cans are then cooked in steam boxes for 
one hour, subject to a heat of 150 degrees. 

After this cooking process they are pierced in 
the center of the cover and the air and gases 
exploded, and after a final sealing they are 
placed in a can retort for still another hour. 
The cans are then washed by being immersed in 
a strong solution of caustic soda, and then they 
are placed upon coolers. Before this stage of 
completion arrives they have passed through no 
less than twenty-seven different tests. The cans 
are now ready for the lacquering process, which 
not only adds to their appearance, but also to 
their durability. This, like other processes, 
appears to be quickly and easily done. Six 
dozen cans being inserted in a rack attached to 
the vat holding the liquid, the man in charge 
lowers the rack into the vat, and, tipping it back 
to place, shows it filled with shining brown tins. 
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When the lacquer becomes firm, the labels are 
put on, the cans boxed, and all made ready for 
the markets. 

These cans are made in the tin-shop adjoining 
the cannery, a shop that might prove of interest 
to many visitors. As in the cannery, each man 
has his special work to perform and it is done 
with a thorough knowledge of what is required. 
The ends and sides of the cans are cut from 
sheets of tin by separate machines; the man cut- 
ting the former presses with his foot each time 
in cutting a weight of ten pounds, and this is 
repeated 27,000 times a day. 

The company visited by us employs, including 
fishermen, fully four hundred men; and it is 
noticeable that those employed as experts in 
their lines are Chinamen, while the more com- 
mon labor of the cannery is done by the less 
painstaking white men. CLARA I, PRICE, 


Puget Sound Sardines. 


Last fall the Seattle Post-Intelligencer re- 
ceived word that J. O. Cates,of Port Townsend, 
Wash., whose experiments in the preservation 
of Puget Sound sardines attracted so much at- 
tention a year ago, had opened in earnest with a 
modest canning plant and a small force of experi- 
enced_canners. During past seasons there has 
been no inducement for fishermen to give any 
attention to these fish, as the market has been 
limited; but since Cates began work last fall 
the fishermen of this vicinity have brought in 
little else, and as the waters on the Sound are 
known to abound with the sardine, the future of 
the industry is very promising. Cates’ method 
of preservation is similar to that practiced along 
the shores of the Mediterranean, and his prod- 
uct is pronounced equal to the Mediterranean 
article by such authorities as Captain Tanner and 
the officers and expert naturalists of the United 
States Fish Commission steamer ‘‘Albaiross” 
and Judge James G. Swan, of Port Townsend. 
A ready market has been found, so far, at good 
prices, and Mr. Cates will continue the work dur- 
ing the entire season, but is not yetina posi- 
tion to estimate, with any degree of certainty, 
what will be the amount of his total output. The 
progress of the scheme is being watched closely 
by car.nery people from all parts of the Sound, 
and from present prospects it seems likely that 
the next season will see considerable develop- 
ment in this hitherto neglected field of in- 
dustry. 


Where Our Paints, Oils, etc., Come From. 


An observation tour through St. Paul and the 
hundreds of populous towns and cities of the 
great Northwest, reveals to artistic eyes a vari- 
ety of coloring in exterior house decoration 
which fully equals the varied structural or 
architectural designs everywhere in evidence. 
In tracing these colors to their original source, 
it is learned that they nearly always come from 
the extensive jobbing and manufacturing estab- 
lishment of Messrs. T. L. Blood & Company, 
whose factory, warehouse and offices are at 413- 
415 Wacouta Street, St. Paul. The firm is com- 
posed of T. L. Blood and W. H. Mingaye and 
the business was started in 1885. So prosperous 
was the firm that, in 1886, a removal to a larger 
building was necessitated—a building 35x130 
feet in dimensions and five stories in height. 
Davelopment followed development, however, 
and in the autumn of 1894 Messrs. Blood & Com- 
pany were again compelled to seek larger quar- 
ters, the building being specially constructed for 
them at their present location on Wacouta St. 
It is 50x150 feet in dimensions, six stories in 
height, and admirably adapted to the necessi- 
ties of such a business. The company are job- 
bers of painters’ materials and everything per- 
taining to the paint line, and manufacturers of 
ready-mixed house, barn, floor and carriage 








paints, white and tinted leads, colors in oil and 
Japan, paste and liquid wood fillers, oil wood 
and varnish stains, enamel finish, hard wax-floor 
polish, wall cleaner, putty, etc. A large force of 
traveling salesmen visit the trade regularly 
throughout Minnesota and in Iowa, Wisconsin, 
the Dakotas, Nebraska, Montana, and so on to 
the Pacific Coast. The plant is equipped with 
the most modern machinery, has a capacity equal 
to almost any demand that may be made upon 
it, and is an establishment that one takes a local 
pride in visiting. 


Supporting Home Industries. 


The records of the St. Paul customs-house 
bear very satisfactory testimony tothe loyalty of 
Northwestern people to ‘‘home interests.” They 
not only show that nearly all the imported goods 
sold in the Northwest pass through St. Paul, 
but, best of all, they show that the total yalue of 
the imported goods brought here in 1895 did not 
exceed $1,374,897. The same record holds good 
for the past four years, thus showing that North- 
western imports have not been affected by the 
long business depression. 

It is doubtful if any other section of the coun- 
try can produce results that will beequally satis- 
factory to home producers. The situation ap- 
pears all the more favorable when one is in- 
formed that our importations consist of goods 
that are not manufactured in the United States. 
In fact, they consist largely of food products 
that are in demand by people of foreign birth 
and which are peculiar to certain countries of 
the old world. For instance, the Scandinavian 
population of the Northwest consumes an enor- 
mous quantity of Norway stock-fish, while the 
Germans are great consumers of Holland herring 
and fancy Dutch cheese. Cuba sends us a good 
deal of tobacco, and silks, dried ducks and bird’s- 
nests are imported from China and Japan. Much 
of the tea sold in St. Paul and Minneapolis is 
taken out of bond at the Coast and the collector's 
records furnish no adequate statement of the 
amount received. Laces and embroideries come 
from Ireland, violin strings from Germany, fancy 
woods from Brazil and art-wares, pictures, jow- 
elry, etc., from France. 

No inconsiderable portion of the customs work 
here consists in maintaining a sharp supervision 
of the vast amount of merchandise shipped 
through this port in bond. The cars containing 
them are not opened unless part of the contents 
is billed to St. Paul, and then an inspector has 
to remain in the car and supervise the removal 
of the goods, placing his seal on the doors again 
when this is done. There are twelve men at- 
tached to the office of the collector, and during 
the past year upwards of $2,000,000 worth of im- 
ported goods were inspected by them, 


A Cotton Industry Wanted for Minnesota, 


The Minneapolis Journal says there isn’t any 
reason why Minnesota, as wellas Maine and New 
Hampshire, should not have a cotton manufact- 
uring industry. We have a river which can be 
made to afford cheap transportation. The 
Northeastern States have the sea. New Eng- 
land does 63 per cent of the cotton munufactur- 
ing of the country, far removed from the cotton 
fields as that section is. St. Louis is about to 
construct a big cotton factory, satisfied that it 
will pay. With a properly improved river, cot- 
ton can be brought cheaply and easily to Minne- 
sota. The railroads in this State have done 
very much to develop the country, but they can 
do more. They have much land to sell, and 
they can sell it if they locate factories along 
their lines and offer inducements to farmers to 
settle on their lands. Let the railroads build up 
more actively local markets for the farmers by 
locating factories, which are  population- 
breeders, 





ENVIRONMENTS OF THE RED LAKE RESERVATION. 





When the Thirteen Towns, now a part of Polk 
County, Minnesota, were opened to homestead 
settlement in 1883, it was thought that the las 
really beautiful considerable tract of Government 
land in the State had been put upon the market— 
at least until such time as the remnant of Whit 
Earth Reservation should be heard from. But 
at that time the Red Lake Reservation was an 
unsurveyed and almost unexplored country, even 
the pine-land cruisers having skirted its edges 
but not invaded its interior. Now, however. 
after twodifferent sets of Government cruisers, be- 
sides the regular surveying crews, have tramped 
it from end to end and side to side, by section 
lines and by forty-acre lines, it is established 
that there is still to be opened a tract that vies 
with, although it may not surpass, the Thirteen 
Towns in natural beauty and in fertility of soil. 

And in ten years from now the same charac- 
teristics that make the Thirteen Towns notable, 
promise also to call special attention to Beltrami 
County, the principal one being the number of 
settlers per equare mile; for, there being no rail- 
road lands to be extracted from the general 
mass, every ‘‘quarter” will possess its settler if 
not its actual family. As nearly as can be as- 
certained at the present time, there are lands in 
about fifty towns to be opened to settlement, and 
in some of the towns everything will be open to 
homestead except sections 16 and 36; so that itis 
fair to make the estimate that, aside from the 
pine lands, there will be thirty full townships of 
agricultural lands settled upon, or about 4,000 
‘‘quarters.’”’ Under the terms of the treaty the 
pine lands must be sold separately, and this 
necessity will divide many ‘‘quarters” into smaller 
tracts for entry; so that, while there may be many 
tracts unfit for entry, the general summing up 
will amount to about 4,000 actual settlers added 
to the population of Northern Minnesota. Many 
of them will, of course, have families, and even 
two years would make a surprising change in the 
surface as well as the social life of the country. 


At present, Fosston and Thief River Falls are 
the railway terminals from which all travel to 
and from the Red Lake Country begins and ends, 
and from each of them radiate roads into all 
sections of the lands that are to be put upon the 
market. Fosston, upon the south, has a trifle 
larger portion of the territory within its reach, 
but Thief River is immediately adjacent to a 
very large body of fine farming lands. Going to 
the Reservation line eastward from Fosston, one 
must travel twelve miles in astraight line before 
reaching its boundaries on the west, where he 
will immediately find himself in the midst of a 
lot of poplar brush, ridges covered with several 
kinds of light timber, occasional meadows set 
down between the low ridges, dots of pine trees, 
and once in a while will cross a stretch of rough 
country with sandy top-soil and clay underpin- 
ning. Then he will all at once discover that he is 
mistaken about the country,and that there are fine 
prairie lands, with adjacent meadows,ornamented 
by clumps of oak trees that make ideal building 
and home sites. Here a lake, and therea marsh 
and a stream of water, soon convince one that 
there is an abundance of the refreshing fluid to 
be had almost anywhere. 

The Clearwater River is practically the north- 
ern boundary line of the Fosston District of the 
Reservation, and when one approaches it from 
the Fosston direction, he concludes that the 
Reservation is one vast hay meadow, for in the 
summer season tall red-top and blue-joint grasses 
form an almost endless landscape, with occa- 
sional beautiful bouquets of oak, poplar and elm 
trees, and with frequent tamarack or cedar 
swamps to help break the monotony. The most 
serious drawback to life in the Dakotas is the 
lack of water and often of timber, but there is no 
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such drawback here. Every 
farm may have its hay 
meadow, nearly all of them 
have a protecting grove, 
many of them have living 
streams of water, and most 
of them have the best of 
plow-lands. This is divid- 
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society, and it is to be pre- 
sumed that their followers 
will appreciate the fact by RR Scr 
flocking into the ideal land. 
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But it is no country for a C 
theorizer. Hard headsand 
hard muscles ‘‘go” in this 
northern zone, and one can- 
not expect to live on straw- 
berries and cream and still 
have the force necessary to 
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hold his own against all 
comers. 

One thing to which the 
traveler objects, but which 
the farmer learns to appre- 
ciate in more thanone way, 
is the heavy roads in the 
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spring of the year. Itisa 
testimony to the richness 
of the soil, but does not add 
to the comfort of the peo- 
plein other ways. Fosston 
liverymen do not expect a 
hundred-dollar buggy to last more than three or 
four years, while ten years is about the life of a 
good farm wagon. Yet the soil is not the ‘‘gumbo” 
of the Rod River Valley, but a soft, wholesome 
loam, with a blue or yellow clay subsoil, and 
loaded in places with a detritus of limestone and 
granitic gravel from the glacial period. A good 
many farmers in the Thirteen Towns burn their 
own lime from limestone “‘niggerheads’’ dug out 
of the subsoil of their farms. But there are no 
limestone ledges in the country. In some places 
in the Thirteen Towns, well-water is had ata 
depth of ten to thirty feet, while on adjoining 
places it is found that forty to sixty feet does 
not bring it. The Thirteen Towns is a magnif- 
icent park of lakes, streams, groves, meadows 
and prairie, and that part of the Reservation ad- 
jacent to Fosston, does not differ very much in 
glory from the Thirteen Towns. 

The pine timber to the south of Red Lake is in 
some places very handsome and very heavy, and 
there are fractions of what are counted as pine 
lands towns in which the hardwoods predomi- 
nate, and where the soilis-very heavy. This is 
particularly the case in the towns to the southeast 
of the lake. In that vicinity, but outside the Reser- 
vation, there is already quite a large settlement 
known as the Black-Dack settlement, which now 
trades at the Fosston and Red Lake Agency, but 
which is earnestly looking toward the Duluth & 
Winnipeg road for an outlet tothe world. When 
that road (also known as Hines’ Farmers Rail- 
road) is built northwestwardly to the Dakota 
line, it will afford the Black-Duck Country an 
excellent market for all its hardwood. 

Since the Secretary of the Interior decided to 
put the Red Lake agricultural lands on the mar- 
ket, the President, by executive order, has in- 
cluded all the lands to be entered within the 
Crookston land district; whereas before, the 
greater part of them were within the St. Cloud 
district. 

The terms of entry of these agricultural lands 
are provided by what is known as the Nelson 
Law, which requires five years’ residence and 
cultivation, and payment for the lands at the 
rate of $1.25 an acre, payable in five annual in- 
stallments, without interest. This money goes 











to the annuity fund of the Chippewa Indians, 
who ceded the lands in 1863 under that condition. 
It is also worthy of note that, by the same treaty, 
it was provided that no intoxicating liquors 
should ever be sold within the territory ceded. 
American citizans who have made homestead 
entry of other lands in the past, but who for 
some reason did not make final proof, are per- 
mitted to enter another 160 acres of this land, 
on the terms stated above. W. F. STREET. 


A Club-House for Railroad Men. 


At the thrifty little town of Elma, Iowa, on 
the Chicago Great Western Railway, there is a 
Railroad Men’s Club that might be called a 
model. Clubs composed exclusively of railway 
employees are not uncommon in the Northwest, 
particularly on the Northern Pacific road, but 
in extent of usefulness the establishment at 
Elma must be conceded a place a little in ad- 
vance of them all. 

The club’s building is an exceedingly neat, 
handsome structure of brick, three stories in 
height, occupying a large plot of ground near 
the station. It is the most conspicuous building 
in the town. Oa the first floor are two big 
reading and lounging rooms, furnished in ex- 
cellent taste, with polished hardwood floor, 
writing desks, library containing many of the 
standard works of fiction, and on the tables are 
to ba found daily papers and railroad periodicals. 
To the left of the entrance is a cloak-room, and 
in the rear is a wash-room with hot and cold 
artesian water. The building is heated by steam. 

The principal feature, however, aré the twenty- 
six sleeping apartments and the two bath-rooms 
on the upper floor. There are for the use of 
train and engine-men whose ‘‘runs’’ end here, 
coming either from St. Paul or Dubuque, this 
being the freight division point. They formthe 
club, there being at present 110 members, each 
of whom has paid one dollar as membership fee, 
and nearly all of whom pay one dollar a month 
regularly for club privileges. These entitle the 
member to a bed in a separate apartment when- 
ever he wants it, whether that be for one night 
or twenty nights. The one dollar dues is all the 
member has to pay. He goes to one of the sev- 
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eral hotels or restaurants to eat, retires at any 
hour of the day or night, and is called at any 
time that he may enter opposite his name on the 
club register, as at a first-class hotel. 

The railroad company’s call-boy finds his labors 
greatly reduced, in comparison with less favored 
division points, for ‘this people” are all here to- 
gether, half a block from the railroad station. 
Many a mile of chilly night tramping is thus 
saved, with its corresponding time, and many a 
weary engineer and brakeman has gained an 
added haif-hour’s precious sleep. 

The club was organized and the building 
erected in the winter of 1886 87, by the manage- 
ment of the Minnesota & Northwestern, now the 
C. G. W. Railway. A. B. Stickney and Gen. M. 
D. Flower were among the promoters of the 
enterprise, and they have reason to be proud of 
the establishment as it stands and the conven- 
ience and comfort it has afforded the men on their 
road. Manager Henry Brinkman says the rev- 
enue from monthly dues more than pays running 
expenses—another cheerful feature. TT. C. H. 


A Book for Merchants. 


If improvement continues to be the order of 
the day, the time cannot be far distant when 
merchants will no longer have need of courts 
and lawyers. One is led to this conclusion upon 
making even a cursory examination of the book 
entitled ‘‘Merchants’ and Professional Men’s Se- 
curity, Agreement and Useful Book of Contract 
Forms,” a work that is controlled in Minnesota, 
the Dakotas and in Wyoming and Montana by 
D. J. Curry, 301 American Terrace building, 
Minneapolis. The book comprises all manner of 
contract forms that c7n possibly be required by 
trade necessities in the shape of agreements, 
notes, deeds, or memoranda of any kind, the 
legal form being preserved and in strict accord- 
ance with the Jaws of every State. It is recom- 
mended highly by lawyers and jobbersalike, and 
is certain to provea great convenience to all deal- 
ers who do acredit business. Asathorough, re- 
liable work,—a collector and lawyer combined,— 
Mr. Curry will have no difficulty in introducing 
it to the Northwestern trade. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA WANTS IMMIGRATION. 

A largely attended and enthusiastic convention 
was held at Mitchell, S. D., last month for the 
purpose of devising means to attract new settlers 
to the State. To this end an executive committee 
was appointed and funds raised for printing and 
distributing a pamphlet. It was wisely resolved 
that no salaries should be paid in connection with 
the wo:k of immigration, and all who take part 
in that work will contribute their time from 
public spirited motives. This keeps out of the 
movement the whole class of political place- 
seekers and puts it at the start on the high plane 
of the public good. South Dakota has been go- 
ing through a transition period during the past 
few years. Except in the eastern part of the 
State, the raising of wheat as a single market 
crop has not been found profitable, owing to the 
capriciousness of the climate in regard to sum- 
mer rainfall and to the occasional damage done 
to the growing crops by hot winds. Thousands 
of people who rushed in during the later seven- 
ties and early eighties to take up free Govern- 
ment land and go into wheat-growing, made a 
business failure of their venture and gave up 
their farms to the unfortunate mortgage com- 
panies. Many of these people left the State. but 
others wisely remained, to re-adjust their in- 
dustrial efforts to the climatic conditions. Dairy- 
ing has been found to be a reliable industry for 
profit and the butter made in South Dakota now 
holds the first rank. This is owing to the ex- 
ceptional nutritious properties of the wild grasses, 
to which attention was called in a recent number 
of this magazine. The superiority of these grasses 
over those which grow in moisture regions, also 
maker the country remarkably well adapted for 
raising beef cattle. And the wealth of the State 
in young cattle and milch cows is increasing 
year by year at a surprising rate. 

The new artesian well development promises 
great things for the section of South Dakota 
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where the rainfall is not quite adequate for 
wheat and corn. Eleven hundred wells are now 
completed or i1 process of boring, and nota single 
one that has gone down to the required depth 
has failed to strike an abundant flow of water. 
The new system of soil-culture recommended by 
Mr. Campbell, of Sioux Falls, also comes in just 
in time to help the forward movement in the 
State. The steady development of the mineral 
wealth of the Black Hills is another hopeful 
feature of the situation. The intelligence, earn- 
estness and unselfishness displayed at the Mitch- 
ell convention augured well for the success of the 
movement for bringing more people into the 
State. 





* 
A UNITED RECEIVERSHIP FOR THE 
NORTHERN PACIFIC. 


Four justices of the United States Supreme 
Court have cut the hard knot of the triple re- 
ceivership of the Northern Pacific Railroad and 
have prevented a disruption of the property into 
twosystems, which wasimminent. These justices 
were Brown, Harlan, Brewer and Field. Justice 
Brown’s circuit includes New York City, where 
the old receivers have been holding on to their 
salaries and to $1,500,000o0f money. Thecircuits 
of Justices Brewer and Harlan include the States 
of Wisconsin, Minnesota and North Dakota, 
where Mr. Bigelow and Mr. McHenry have had 
charge of the Northern Pacific lines for the past 
four months under authority from Judge Jenkins, 
of Milwaukee, confirmed by Judge Sanborn, of 
St. Paul. Justice Field’s circuit takes in the 
States of Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Mon- 
tana, where Circuit Judge Gilbert and District 
Judge Hanford have assumed control of all North- 
ern Pacific lines, and where a Seattle lawyer, 
Mr. Burleigh, has been sole receiver of late. 
For a time Mr. Burleigh had as his associate for 
Montana only Capt. Mills and Mr. Bonner, but 
Judge Gilbert recently went to Helena and re- 
moved those gentlemen in order to make Bur- 
leigh supreme in the whole territory west of the 
North Dakota line and to open the way for him 
to take entire possession of the western end of 
the system and of its earnings. 

The four Supreme Court justices sat in cham- 
bers in Washington City, at the request of the 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company and other 
large creditor interests and also at the request 
of Judge Lacombe of New York, Judge Jenkins 
of Milwaukee, and Judges Sanborn and Caldwell 
of the Minnesota circuit. Judge Hanford was 
asked to concur in this request, but he refused 
to do so and stated in his letter of refusal that 
Judge Gilbert had advised him to take this 
course. It is reported that when this letter was 
shown to Justice Field, that venerable jurist, 
who is now the senior in length of services of all 
the occupants of the Supreme Bench, was nat- 
urally somewhat nettled at the unwillingness of 
a young district judge to submit to his superiors 
a question of the gravest importance, and that 
he remarked, ‘‘Who is this Judge Hanford, that 
is so eager to take my place? I will sit in this 
case whether he likes it or not.” 

The decision of the four justices, handed down 
on January 28, was “that the circuit court for 
the Eastern district of Wisconsin has jurisdiction 
to proceed to a degree of foreclosure, which will 
bind the mortgagor company and the mortgaged 
property, and ought, therefore, to be recognized 
by the circuit courts of every district along the 
line of the road as the court of primary jurisdic- 
tion; and that proceedings in the latter courts, 
while protecting the rights of the real creditors, 
should be ancillary in their character and sub- 
ordinate to the proceedings in the court of pri- 
mary jurisdiction.” 

The immediate effect of this decision is to 
make Messrs. McHenry and Bigelow receivers of 








the entire Northern Pacific road and property, 
with a possibility that the New York court, by 
agreement with Judge Jenkins, may add a third 
receiver to represent the heavy Eastern financial] 
interests in the trust estate. It lets out finally 
the three old receivers, Messrs. Oakes, Payne 
and Rouse, who have held on to their offices and 
salaries, with a jurisdiction limited tothe New 
York rooms of the receivership and the million 
and a half in bank in that city, waiting the ac- 
ceptance of their resignations by Judge Lacombe. 
It also abolishes the independent Western re- 
ceivership of Mr. Burleigh, in which there were 
alarming possibilities of disorganization and loss. 
Mr. Burleigh is not a railroad man, but is a 
lawyer and a politician. It was feared by many 
of the best friends of the Northern Pacific thata 
scheme had been matured in the State of Wash- 
ington to convert the western divisions of the 
road into a political machine under Mr. Bur- 
leigh’s management for the benefit of aspirants 
for high political preferment. It was recently 
announced in the newspapers that Mr. Burleigh 
intended to employ 1,200 men in the Edisonshops 
of the N. P., manufacturing cars for sale to other 
roads. Whether this and other reports of his 
intention to operate the western end of the sys- 
tem for the benefit of the communities served by 
its lines were true or not, there can be no ques- 
tion that his purpose to cut the system in two 
and become himself the sole authority for about 
twenty-five hundred miles of its lines, would have 
resulted in great prejudice to all the property 
interests involved. This danger is now happily 
averted and the whole system now passes under 
the management of General Manager Kendrick, 
whose skill, economy and loyalty have been 
amply shown in a connection with the road 
dating back to the first construction west of the 
Missouri. Receiver McHenry has an intimate 
acquaintance with the entire Northern Pacific 
system anc territory, gained in his long service 
in the engineering department of the road, and is 
in accord with Mr. Kendrick in all matters con- 
cerning the economical and efficient management 
of the property. Mr. Bigelow is a Milwaukee 
banker of high standing and of established repu- 
tation as a wise and prudent financier. The 
troubles of the Northern Pacific are now over 
and it will be in safe hands until it is restored to 
the possession of the company by a foreclosure 
and a reorganization. 





“ee 
COAL IN MINNESOTA. 

There seems to be now very little room for 
doubt that coal in some quantities and of some 
quality exists in the extreme northern part of 
Minnesota. Just where the discoveries have 
been made is still kept secret, but some one of 
the numerous little valleys debouching into the 
big valley of the Rainy River is supposed to be 
the location of the outcroppings. Specimens 
have been brought to St. Paul and submitted to 
President Hill, of the Great Northern Railway, 
whose experts pronounced them to be good bi- 
tuminous coal of coking quality. It is reported 
that Mr. Hill has sent out an exploring party to 
endeavor to locate the seams and to determine 
their value by boring. At first thought any one 
would say that a coal field in Minnesota would 
be of immense value. All thecoal burned in the 
State, except the inferior bituminous used for 
steam plants, now comes from Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, making a long journey, first by rail to Lake 
Erie ports from the mines, then by vessel a thou- 
sand miles and, finally, by rail todestination. A 
great saving in transportation would seem to be 
assured if coal could be mined in our own State. 
But let us look a little closer into the question. 
The reported discoveries in Northern Minnesota 
are said to be about eighty miles from Duluth, 
which would be the nearest rail distributing 
point. The rail haul to the primary market 
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would therefore be about as long as that from 
the principal Ohio mines to the shipping ports 
on Lake Erie. The rail tariff would have to be 
higher than for the same mileage in Ohio, on ac- 
count of the fact that a part of the road would 
have to be built for the sole purpose of reaching the 
coal field and would for some time have no other 
business than hauling coal. Now, the vessel rate 
on Ohio bituminous coal last season, from Ohio 
ports to Duluth, was only thirty cents a ton. 
Assuming that the Minnesota coal could be 
mined and hauled by rail as cheaply as the Ohio 
coal, the entire margin in its favor would be only 
the thirty cents of vessel charge, supposing that 
the quality of our coal were just as good as that 
of the Ohio article. If, however, our home coal 
should be only in asmall degree inferior to that 
of Ohio, this small margin would disappear and 
the advantage in the competitive market of Du- 
luth might be on the side of the imported fuel. 

We by no means wish to discourage further 
exploration for coal in this State, but we wish to 
caution enthusiastic people against jumping to 
the conclusion that any sort of a coal seam found 
in Minnesota is necessarily a great fortune. 
There are several things to be definitely ascer- 
tained before it can be regarded as certain that 
such a discovery has any positive value—first, 
the thickness of the vein; second, the quality of 
the coal; third, the distance from a railroad, and, 
fourth, the cost of mining and transporting to 
market after a railroad has been built to the 
coal field. 





ee 
CUT DOWN EXPENSES. 

By systematic retrenchment and economy St. 
Paul has just been able to reduce the expenses 
of her municipal government nearly $250,000 a 
year. This example might well be followed ina 
multitude of other cities and towns. Local gov- 
ernment is too expensive inall parts of the West, 
and this condition is general in State and county 
affairs as well as in municipalities. Too many 
people are living upon the tax-payers. For many 
years there has been a steady movement in the 
direction of multiplying offices and increasing 
salaries. In North Dakota this movement has 
been carried to such anextent that the last Legis- 
lature found there would not be money enough 
coming into the State treasury to pay the ex- 
penses of all the numerous institutions, boards, 
courts and officials, and so it left the university 
and the normal schools without any appropri- 
ations and they are now carried on by charity. 
Our new States have planned their schemes of 
government after those of old and wealthy States 
that have one, or two, or three millions of people 
to draw taxes from. They have tried to start off 
fully equipped with institutions of all sorts, such 
as the old States have been half a century or 
longer in obtaining. And in their county organ- 
izations these young communities have proyided 
for the same number of officials which populous 
counties in older communities find it necessary 
to maintain. The result is that taxation bears 
too heavily upon the productive powers of the 
people. Every man that gets elected or ap- 
pointed to an office is bound to make at least a 
good living out of his place, if he does nothing 
most of the time but sit with his heels on a desk 
and talk politics. In Europe, public officials are 
paid less than the usual compensation for similar 
services paid in the business world. The honor 
is taken into account as worth something. But 
in this country our city and county officials gen- 
erally get a good deal more than they could com- 
mand as salaries in any line of business. 

Government is a necessity, but as run by poli- 
ticians it becomes a good deal of aluxury. It 
adds nothing to the wealth of a community, but 
is a steady drain upon that wealth. It ought, 
therefore, to be made as inexpensive as possible 
without seriously impairing its efficiency. The 








world is governed too much, was wisely said a 
hundred years ago bya great statesman. It is 
governed a great deal more now than it was in 
his time. It is the duty of good citizens every- 
where to consult together and see if they cannot 
get along with less costly systems of State, 
county, city and town administration. If eyery- 
body throughout the Northwest who has some 
influence and public-spirit will now unite in the 
efforts, we shall soon make a great advance in 
the direction of general prosperity. The first 
effort should be to increase the number of tax- 
payers by inducing a good class of settlers to 
come in, and the second should be to reduce the 
number of tax-eaters by a general retrenchment 
in the expenses of government. 
St 

THE Duluth and Winnipeg Railroad will be 
sold at auction this month under a foreclosure of 
mortgage. Starting at Duluth this road runs in 
a northwesterly direction for about 125 miles, 
ending in the woods on the shore of Lake Win- 
nibigoshish. It passes through the important 
town of Grand Rapids and has a consideravle 
traffic in lumber and other forest products and 
in supplies destined for logging camps. It has 
never done much more than earn operating ex- 
penses, however, and its financial success evi- 
dently depends on its extension to the wheat 
fields of the Red River Valley. The general un- 
derstanding is that the Canadian Pacific will 
purchase the road at the upset price named by the 
court, and that it will have no competitor in the 
bidding. The intention of the C. P. R. is said 
to be to extend the road to a connection with 
one of its lines at St. Vincent, Minn., and thus 
to obtain, through this road and its ownership of 
the Duluth, South Shore and Atlantic, a route 
for grain, cattle and other through traffic from 
the West by way of the south shore of Lake Su- 
perior that will be preferable to its present route 
around the north shore. It is barely possible 
that the Great Northern may think the D. & W. 
a desirable piece of property to connect with the 
branch which it has started eastward and which 
has rested at Fosston for several years, and that 
Mr. Hill may put in a bid. Duluth has witnessed 
the foreclosure proceedings with no great inter- 
est, believing that, whatever becomes of the road, 
it will have to be operated for the benefit of that 
city and that its completion as a short line to the 
lower part of the valley of the Red will only 
come about when a strong company gets control. 

*@- 

There is much force and good sense in the re- 
quest of the immigration conventions in North 
Dakota that Congress shall begin a system of 
moderate annual appropriations for defining the 
limits of the Dakota sandstone artesian basin and 
ascertaining what flow of water can be depended 
on over given areas for the purposes of irriga- 
tion. This is too great a work to be undertaken 
by private enterprise, and the States immediately 
concerned in its results are poor in their finances. 
Besides, nearly half of the land in the artesian 
belt belongs to the Government, and, as much the 
largest real estate holder to be benefited by ac- 
curate knowledge concerning the possibilities of 
the artesian sub-flow for irrigation, the United 
States can well afford to undertake this essential 
preliminary work. If successful to the extent 
which there is reason to think it will be from 
present developments, a very large region of 
country now occupied mainly for range pastur- 
age, because it lacks sufficient rainfall for farm- 
ing, will be converted in a few years into a 
thickly settled and highly prosperous agricult- 
ural region, affording homes for at least half a 
million of people. Our Minnesota Congressmen 
can consistently co-operate with this movement, 
from the fact that both North and South Dakota 
lie within the commercial territory that sustains 
the cities of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth. 














IT is unfortunate that the efforts of Montana to 
take advantage of the conditional gift of one 
million of acres of public land for reclamation 
by irrigation have been frustrated for the time 
being because of faulty legislation. No practicable 
method has been provided by which the State 
can raise money to build canals. The law re- 
quires that the title to the lands reclaimed shall 
pass direct from the State to the settlers, and 
there is no provision by which a canal company 
can get a direct lien upon such lands as security 
for the money expended. Capitalists are not 
willing to go into irrigation projects under this 
condition. The defect in the Montana law must 
be cured by future legislation before anything 
can be done to get canal enterprises started. 


A NEW and curious species of stone, recently 
discovered near Townsend, Montana, is exhibited 
in St. Paul by FE. B. Northrup, who has given a 
great deal of time of late to exploration and pro- 
motion in connection with the mineral resources 
of that State. This new stone is beautifully 
variegated in color, takes a high polish and can 
be worked as easily as hard wood. It is well 
adapted to mantels, table-tops and a great vari- 
ety of ornamental work and its grain is so fine 
and so uniform that it can also be made into 
razor hones. It will no doubt furnish the basis 
for a profitable industry as soon as capital is en- 
listed in quarrying and manufacturing it. For 
striking color combinations it compares favorably 
with Mexican onyx, and itcan be supplied for the 
purposes for which onyx is used at a fraction of 
the cost of that popular stone. 


AS a pendant to the article on asbestos, which 
appears On another page, it may be stated that a 
large deposit of this mineral exists about twenty 
miles south of Bozeman, Montana, and has been 
opened up to a sufficient extent to develop the 
size of the veins and the quality of the material. 
The long wagon haul to Bozeman and the long 
rail haul from that point to the manufacturing 
concerns in the East, have combined to prevent, 
thus far, the operation of the mines. Besides, 
the manufacturing of asbestos is nearly all inthe 
hands of a single strong company which controls 
the Quebec mines and is antagonistic to the de- 
velopment of other deposits. It is not improb- 
able that the time will come when capital will be 
enlisted to work the Montana asbestos veins and 
manufacture the output in St. Paul or Minne- 
apolis for supplying the Western markets. 

THE admission of Utah as a State leaves as 
Territories only New Mexico, Arizona, Oklahoma 
and Alaska. With the exception of Alaska, 
which is likely to remain for a long timeina 
condition of tutelage, it is probable that all will 
get admission during the next few years. Utah 
has a population of 250,000, larger than either of 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, or Wyoming, and 
would have been admitted ten years ago if Mor- 
monism and its peculiar institution of polygamy 
had not stood in the way. Utah has probably 
pretty nearly reached the limits of its develop- 
ment, however, except by a slow increase of popu- 
lation or by the discovery of new mining dis- 
tricts. All agriculture is carried on by irriga- 
tion and the water that can be used for this pur- 
pose, without the construction of expensive en- 
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gineering works, is nearly all employed. Large 
areas will yet be reclaimed from the desert, no 
doubt, but this will not occur until there isa 
greater demand for land than there is at present 
in any part of the West. 


THE State of Washington is as active in the 
new immigration movement as might be ex- 
pected from so enterprising and wide-awake a 
community. A State convention was held last 
month at Seattle and a thorough organization 
perfected including a general executive com- 
mittee and county committees. There will prob- 
ably be an Eastern agency in Chicago. Washing- 
ton is a State of many climates, of remarkably 
varied resources, of towering mountains capped 
with eternal snows, of verdant valleys, of im- 
mense grassy plains, of mighty rivers and of gi- 
gantic forests. Her territory reaches from the 
western ranges of the Rockies to the shores of 
the Pacific Osean, and embraces the most beau- 
tiful inland sea in the world. She has coal, iron, 
gold, silver, and timber. Her grain-growing 
plains are of unsurpassed fertility. She pro- 
duces in notable perfection all the fruits of the 
temperate zone. Her waters swarm with the 
best food fishes. Her natural bunch-grass pas- 
tures support great herds of cattle and flocks of 
sheep. She has now less than half a million peo- 
ple, anda million more can easily find good homes 
on her broad and picturesque domain. 


AWAY back in the sixties the mining camp of 
Florence, Idaho, was one of the richest gold dig- 
gings ever discovered in America. The first 
men on the ground washed out, every day, gold 
enough to fill a baking-powder can. Although 
the diggings were almost outof the world, being 
on the western slope of the Bitter Root Range of 
the Rockies and reached only by a long steam- 
boat and mule-wagon journey from Portland, 
Oregon, ten thousand men rushed in during the 
first two or three years after the discovery was 
made. The rich dirt was soon washed out and 
then the place rapidly declined to the grade of 
a Chinese camp, where, by hard work, men could 
take out two or three dollars aday. Last year it 
was found that a granite hill near theold placers 
is rich in small seams of gold, and a two-stamp 
Hammond mill was set up. NKeports of the rich- 
ness of the quartz crushed in this mill have 
created so much excitement that there is likely 
to be a new rush tothe old camp, and, apprehend- 
ing that men may seek to go in during the win- 
ter, two old citizens have written tothe Spokane 
Review warning everybody to keep out till the 
deep snows melt. They say that there are at 
present sixty men and two women in Florence; 
that fifty of the men work their own placer 
claims when the season permits, and the other 
ten are employed in the stampmill. The center 
of the camp, they state, is on the top of a divide 
between the Salmon and Clearwater rivers, and 
is 6,250 feet above sea-level, and the snow lies so 
long there that prospectors could not get around 
last year until the 2d of May. The veins of gold 
are found in decomposed granite, five or six 
inches apart, and are very thin, but the whole 
mass of rock is so rich that it pays heavily for 
mining and milling. 

THE project of a Northwestern Midcontinental 
exhibition, to be held in the interurban district 
between St. Paul and Minneapolis in 1898, and 
to bs organized on the general model of the late 
Atlanta Exposition, appears to be laid on the 
shelf for the time being. Minneapolis showed 
some zeal in the matter, but St. Paul thought it 
best to wait until the money is raised for the 
National encampment of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, which is to come off in this city next 
Ssptember. That affair will necessarily place a 
heavy tax on the liberality of St. Paul people, 
and they are naturally unwilling to take up an- 








other costly undertaking of a public character 
before this event is over. Experience at both 
the San Francisco and the Atlanta fairs shows 
that nearly a half-million dollars must be raised 
by stock subscriptions and that the subscribers 
cannot expect to get any part of their money 
back from the margin of gate receipts and other 
sources of income over the cost of running the 
show. The money put into buildings and grounds 
must be looked upon as a donation for the public 
gceoi, the receipts only paying advertising, pre- 
miums and cost of promotion and administration. 
Omaha and Milwaukee are planning great exhi- 
bitions and each city has asked Congress for aid 
to the extent of half a miilion dollars. It is 
hardly probable, in the present condition of na- 
tional finances, that either will succeed in get- 
ting any money from the Federal treasury. 


THE increase in the earnings of the Northern 
Pacific system, which was so marked last fall, 
continues to be satisfactory during the dull traf- 
fic season of winter. This increase since the first 
of July had, upto the 21st of January, aggregated 
$1,710,056. Under the economical management 
of Mr. Kendrick the net earnings make rather a 
better showing in proportion than the gross. 
With a united receivership there will be some 
money expended in reductions of grade that will 
further diminish the cost of train service. The 
improving financial condition of the road is a 
welcome indication of better business conditions 
throughout the Northwest. 


WE like the suggestion of the Crookston Times 
that elevators should be built at important wheat- 
shipping stations of a capacity of about 150,000 
bushels each, to be diyided into bins of different 
capacity, these bins to be rented to anybody 
wanting them, whether farmers, track-buyers 
or commission men, and the grain put in each to 
be sampled and weighed by the superintendent 
and samples of each load retained. Under this 
plan a farmer could hire a bin of about the ca- 
pacity of the amount of wheat he expected to 
sell, fill it gradually from his wagons, and have 
an average sample of the whole lot to show to buy- 
ers or to hold as a check on subsequent inspec- 
tion. He could then ship a car-load to any ter- 
minal market or sell at the elevator as he might 
think best. Commission men and other buyers 
would visit these elevators, examine thesamples 
and make competitive bids. An open market 
would thus be created that would release the 
farmer from his dependence on grades and prices 
fixed by elevator companies in their own interest. 
If the farmer chose to hold his grain instead of 
selling at once on what might be a weak market, 
he could do so by paying a moderate storage 
charge. Under the old system there will always 
be ill feeling, for no matter whether the elevator 
companies are honest or not, the farmer is sure 
to be suspicious of them and to imagine that he 
has not been given the grading to which he is 
entitled. 


THE Fort Francis, Ontario, News, thinks that 
this magazine is something of a bear on the 
Rainy Lake gold field and is not well informed as 
to recent developments there. Since the publi- 
cation of the paragraph to which our Canadian 
contemporary refers,we have received statements 
from practical miners working properties on the 
British side of the boundary which, making due 
allowance for the enthusiasm characteristic of 


all seekers for the yellow metal, leadsus to think - 


that another season’s development work will re— 
sult in the opening up of two or three quartz 
mines that will be good, permanent properties. 
There is no question of the existence of goid- 
bearing veins in the district; the doubt has been 
as to whether they were big enough and rich 
enough to furnish material for the regular and 
profitable operation of mills. The Foley and 








English Syndicate properties on the Seine River 
now have shafts down 100 feet on veins eight 
feet wide, and the oreis said to assay up into the 
hundreds of dollars per ton. These companies 
are so well satisfied with what they have found 
that they are buying up adjacent claims and 
paying large prices for them. When the spring 
opens we shall give our readers a description of 
the district. It iseasy of access from Winnipeg, 
by way of the Canadian Pacific Railway, passen- 
gers leaving that road at Rat Portage. Noth- 
ing at all promising has yet come of the pros- 
pecting on the American side of the line, and 
Rainy Lake City, which wasa lively hamlet a 
year ago, is now nearly deserted. 

A LETTER from Yankton, S. D., to the Minne- 
apolis Journal, revives the old and fanciful pro- 
ject of irrigating the valley of the James, in the 
two Dakotas, with water brought across the coun- 
try from the Missouri, at Washburn, forty miles 
above Bismarck. Theadvocates of this plan con- 
tent themselves with giving the level of the Mis- 
souri at Washburn or Buford and that of the 
upper course of the James, and, finding there isa 
difference of about three hundred feet, they as- 
sume that it would be an easy matter to cuta 
canal from one stream tothe other. They make 
noaccount of the enormous excavation that would 
be required to get through the height of land 
that forms the water-shed between the James 
and Missouri valleys. No levels have ever been 
run across this region, and the statement that 
there is a depression in the Coteaux through 
which the canal could run, appears to be pure 
assumption. The idea advanced is that the Gov- 
ernment should build the canal and that North- 
western Congressmen ought to move in the 
matter at once. Such a movement would be 
futile. Eastern and Southern Congressmen would 
promptly sit down on any bill for appropriating 
money to carry out an irrigation enterprise. In 
our day and generation at least, we must look to 
corporations for such enterprises, and capitalists 
carefully count the cost and the probable income 
before putting money into canals for watering 
the arid and semi-arid regions of the country. 


* 


THE COMING AND GOING OF SPECIES. 





In a paper read before the Massachusett Horti- 
cultural Society upon ‘‘Experimental Evolution,” 
Prof. L. H. Ray said: 

“If species are not original entities in nature, 
then it is useless to quarrel over the origination 
of them by experiment. All we want to know, 
as a proof of evolution, is whether plants and 
animals can become profoundly modified under 
different conditions, and if these modifications 
tend to persist. Everyone interested knows, as 
a matter of common observation and practice, 
that this is true of plants. He knows that vari- 
eties with the most marked features are passing 
before him like a moving panorama. He knows 
that nearly every plant which has been long 
cultivated has become so profoundly and irrev- 
ocably modified that people are disputing as to 
what wild species it came from. Consider that 
we cannot certainly identify the original speciee 
of the apple, peach, plum, cherry, orange, lemon, 
wine grape, sweet potato, Indian corn, melon, 
bean, pumpkin, wheat, chrysanthemum, and 
nearly or quite a hundred other common culti- 
vated plants. It is immaterial whether they are 


is true, worked out upom a seale and with a 
definiteness of detail which the boldest experi- 
menter could not hope to attain were he to live a 
thousand years. The horticulturist is the only 
mar in the world whose distinct business and 
profession is evolution. He of all other men has 
itheexperimental proof that species come and go.” 
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COTTONWOODS ON THE YELLOWSTONE. 


The cottonwood tree grows along the water- 
courses in all parts of the West, and in the great 
plains region is a welcome relief to the eye tired 
of the vast brown expanses of bunch-grass. It 
takes a greater variety of form than any other 
tree. In some places the groves along a river 
will resemble an old apple orchard in New Eng- 
land; in others the tree seems to try to imitate 
the oak or the elm. Isolated trees often assume 
fantastic shapes, and seem to follow no uniform 
law of growth, but to be at liberty to strive for 
individuality as much as human beings. Our 
illustrations are from photos taken at Miles City, 
Montana. The Tongue River joins the Yellow- 
stone at that town, and the seepage of water from 
these streams makes a condition of soil highly 
favorable for a large growth of cottonwood. A 
grove has been wisely preserved close to the 
main business street, and there is another just 
across the track from the N. P. railway station. 
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MOSQUITOES THAT OVERCOME MAN. 


Gold in plenty may be found in the sands of the 
Valador River—a stream of moderate volume 
that falls from the snow line of the Sierra de St. 
Martha in South America; but, though the low- 
land region and the river bed where the precious 
metal abounds in fabulous quantities are easily 
accessible, the mosquitoes are so thick and terri- 
ble there that all attempts to rifle the sands of 
their gold have so far failed. Elisee Reclus, the 
celebrated French geographer, says the Scientific 
American, was the first to explore the plain about 
the Volador’s mouth. He had thought of estab- 
lishing an agricultural colony in the fertile low- 
lands, but found the plague of insects so unbear- 
able that he was forced to beat a retreat and 
abandon his project. He was the discoverer of 
this wonderful stream, whose waters sweep over 
sands which are literally golden. He told the 








IS DIAN PONIES RESTING UNDER COTTONWOODS NEAR MILES CITY, MONT. 





A COTTONWOOD OF PECULIAR GROWTH 


news to the French vice-consul at Rio Hacha, 
and this official obtained the concession of this 
Eldorado. The dangers he was to encounter he 
knew perfectly well. He took with him, when he 
set out, an ingeniously-constructed gauze tent of 
large dimensions. For two days he tried to live 
under its shelter and watch the operations of his 
workmen, who toiled in the stifling heat, clothed 
in thick garments, and protected by heavy boots, 
gloves and veils. At the end of the second day 
both employer and employees gave up the strug- 
gle and retreated. The next who tried to wring 
fortune from these auriferous sands was an Ital- 
ian, who obtained permis- 
sion from the vice-consul. 
The Italian laughed at the 
idea of mosquitoes driving 
any one away from a place 
where gold could be picked 
up almost by the handful. 
He started out with a party 
of six who shared with him 
his belief, and so they took 
along no special protection 
against the insects. They 
endured for less than half 
an hour the awful torture» 
and then left. They found 
their way back to Rio Hacha 
with difficulty, for the eyes 
of five were so badly swollen 
that they were blind. 


THE JASON LAND. 


In replying to a corres- 
pondent who wished to 
know all about Alaska and 
who ‘‘supposed that the best 
placer mines in America 
are there,” the Lump City 
(Mont.) Miner takes occa- 
sion to discourse briefly, but 
comprehensively,as follows: 

“The best placer mines 
may be there. We ‘don’t 
know that they are or are 
not. But we do know that 
they are farther away than 
London, Parisor Egypt, and 
the most wonderful things 
are a long way from home. 
A region which is three 








thousand miles distant is just twice as rich 
as one which is 1,500 miles away. One 6,000 
miles away is twice as rich and extraordinary as 
one 3,000 miles, and when you go 12,000 miles 
you find gold in mass and position, with rivers of 
rum, mountains of loaf-sugar, forests of mint, 
the balmy breezes of an eternal spring, and 
fountains of youth on every side. We havebeen 
in search of the Jason land seyeral times. We 
have been from icebergs to cocoanut trees, from 
mountain lions to tigers, from burros to elephants 
and from common, every-day speckled hens to 
brilliant birds of paradise, and never found any- 
thing better than the things around us now. We 
have traveled over the tree-speckled hill-sides 
on a hot summer day, looking for the deepest 
and coolest shade, which always seemed to be 
only a little way ahead, and when we got there 
and looked back, lo! the deepest shade and cool- 
est spots were those we had left behind. The 
best things are all around us. The best fellows, 
the noblest women and the truest friends, are 
those we know, and not in some imaginary world 
far away. 





IGNORANT OF HIS OWN RICHES. 


It is said that a ranch in Park County was 
once paid for in gold dust, and the queer thing 
about it is that the gold came from the ranch 
itself. It was a big ranch, the Butte (Mont.) 
Inter- Mountain states, and its owner was growing 
discontented over life in the West. He had al- 
ways ridiculed ‘‘these here gold excitements,” 
and when a couple of prospectors went to pan- 
ning for gold in a small stream at one end of his 
property, he didn’t pay much attention to them. 
One day the men dropped in and asked him how 
much he would take forhisranch. He ‘‘allowed 
that $2,000 was a fair price.” He was asked if 
he had any objections to taking payment in gold 
dust, and said: ‘‘No; but I’d rather have the 
currency.” They put up the dust and got the 
ranch. And when the former owner found that 
he had “‘sold his ranch for his own dirt,’ he got 
rather mad, but the sale went. 

BALED STRAW BARNS.—A man at Ellensburg, 
Wash., has built a barn of baled straw for his 
dairy cows. Besides being cheap it is very ef- 
fective, as the cold air cannot penetrate the 
straw. He pronounces the barn an unqualified 
success. 
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“That Dome in Air,” by Mr. John Vance 
Cheney, published by A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago, is a collection of essays upon Emerson, 
Lowell, Longfellow, Bryant, Whitman, and some 
English poets such as Blake, Cowper and Words- 
worth. These essays were originally written 
forthe Overland, Chautauquan and the Californian 
magazines, and an attempt is made to view our 
native poets not as American, but as world poets; 
just as Mr. George Saintsbury (the great Eng- 
lish critic who knows mediaeval and French lit- 
erature as well as he knows his own literature) 
is attempting to revise English opinions in re- 
spect to Thackeray, Tennyson, George Eliot, 
Browning, etal. This change of view cannot be 
made without a pang. Those of us who have 
learned by heart the eulogistic works of Dr. 
Francis Underwood upon the ‘“‘Early Atlantic 
Monthly Group,”’ will doubtless heave a sigh be- 
cause the gods must go and leave us nothing but 
mortals behind; but the sifting must be done, 
and we should be thankful that the work has 
fallen into the hands of an appreciative master 
of criticism rather thanacarping, unsympathetic 
critic. Mr. Cheney’s keen, searching view may 
be surmised from the following quotation: 

‘Perhaps we do not see Whittier quite as he 
is. Deficient in the enchantment possible only 
to the highest order of genius, somewhat bald, 
somewhat crude and narrow, impatient of re- 
vision, so careless that he can rhyme ‘banner’ 
with ‘Susquehanna’ and ‘cotton’ with ‘fortune,’ 
so reckless, indeed, as to try to force ‘onward’ and 
‘looking’ into a union of sweet sound,—this is 
one side of the equation; but what is the other? 
If he leads his contemporaries in faults, he leads 
them also in the primal virtues of simplicity, 
sinew, enthusiasm and spontaneity. With less 
imagination and with but a fraction of the learn- 
ing, a tithe of the versatility of Lowell, he is 
more direct and telling. The Quaker poet, far 
more than Lowell, was the poetic power of his 
time. With as much imagination as Longfellow, 
he has far more grip and fire; une qual to him as 
an artist, he bas qualities even rarer than the 
instinct of form,—enthusiasm and spontaneity. 
Deficient in imagination, again, as compared 
with Bryant, he has ferver and the lyric gift. 
While Bryant is letting his imagination wing 
serenely over the world and the fate of the race, 
Whittier catches, at a stroke, some happy ex- 
pression on the face of Nature,and setsintoinstant 
vibration heart-strings that suffer the breath of 
the elder bard to pass over them without a 
tremor.” 

Mr. Cheney was for some years the librarian 
of the Free Library, San Francisco, but is now 
librarian of the Newberry Library, Chicago. 
His principal works are three volumes of poetry 
entitled **Thistle- Drift,” ‘*Wood Blooms,” ‘Queen 
Helen and Other Poems” and two volumes of 
essays, ‘“*The Golden Guess” and ‘*That Dome in 
Air.” ** 

The best boy’s book of the season is “‘The End 
of a Rainbow” by Mr. Rossiter Johnson, author 
of ‘Phaeton Rogers,” etc. Thestory opens with 
the hero, Fred Crawford, attempting to locate 
the exact spot where the rainbow touches the 
earth, so that he may find the potof gold. This 
idea is carried out in various chapters, where the 
boy is ever scheming to find the pot of gold, in 





some form or another; as when he and his com- 
rades search an empty canal for treasures, and, 
the water being turned on unexpectedly, they 
are nearly drowned; or when they win five dol- 
lars by writing a prize story. It is really won- 
derful how much of the eager expectation, the 
daring and the nerve of the genuine boy may be 
found in Mr. Rossiter Johnson’s stories of boy 
life. He hasstudied his subject sympathetically, 
comprehends the boy’s outlook and has not writ- 
ten so many stories that he has exhausted either 
his material or his enthusiasm. Oneof the most 
vigorous chapters, the humor of which will be 
particularly appreciated at the West, is entitled 
“The Boy That Owned More Than the Earth.” 
Here is a quotation from it full of the fire of 
youth: 

“The fact is, boys, I had a plan, which I was 
just going to lay before you when we were inter- 
rupted, to take you into partnershiponmy Mich- 
igan land, and make ourselves a company of 
hardy pioneers. I was just telling them before 
you came,” he continued, turning to Babbity, 
“that my uncle has given me ejghty acres of 
land in Michigan, in the very heart of the grand 
old woods; and I propose to make half of it into 
a game park, and havea jolly company of boys 
to camp out on the other half, and be trappers 
and hunters till we get tired of it, and then clear 
it up and be farmers until we are tired of that, 
and then cut it up into city lots and sell them 
off for stores and houses and factories and hotels 
and railroad depots, and all that sort of thing. 
And then sit on the piazza of the biggest hotel 
the rest of our lives and march in a procession 
once a year as members of an old pioneer society. 
Uncle says there is nothing like going West and 
growing up with the country.” 

Mr. Rossiter Johnson is well-known to all 
scholars as the editor of the Annual Cyclopaedia 
and also as the author of a book of poems en- 
titled ‘Idler and Poet.” ‘'The End of a Rain- 
bow’’ is published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
For sale by E. W. Porter. 

“The Story of the Indian,’ by George Bird 
Grinnell, is the first volume of the “Story of the 
West Series,” edited by Ripley Hitchcock. In one 
generation the whole attitude of the civilized 
world towards the Indian has been modified. 
Many of us can remember when Joaquin Miller’s 
interest in the Indian was regarded as one of that 
poet’s idiosyncrasies, and Helen Hunt Jackson’s 
**Ramona,” although it created a sensation as a 
story, was looked upon as quite as romantic as 
Cooper’s tales of frontier life. This change of 
view is due largely to the scientific interest in 
the Indian as one of the primitive races of the 
world—biology, ethnology, anthropolegy and 
folk-lore having done much for the savage in all 
climes. In St. Joseph, Mo., Miss Mary Alicia 
Owen, the Folk-Lorist, is studying the manners, 
customs and traditions of the Indian women; 
Professor Starr, professor of anthropology in 
the Chicago University, makes frequent trips to 
the Reservations and Indian schools for the pur- 
pose of studying every thing pertaining to the 
savage which has any possible bearing upon 
anthropology, and Mrs. Mary Hartwell Cather- 
wood in her recent stories, ‘*The Chaise of Saint 
Castin and Other Stories of the French in the 
New World,” describes the Indian character and 
Indian superstitions with much force, humor 
and insight. ‘‘The Story of the Indian” is a 
simple, clear account of ‘Implements and In- 
dustries,” ‘‘Prairie Battlefields,”**Marriage, etc. 
Many of the stories are told just as they were 
interpreted to Mr. Grinnell, and through these 
interpretations (where the very language and 
the similes of the Indian are used) one is able to 
comprehend the way in which an Indian looks at 
life; with what savage art he plans his cam- 
paigns; how the moon wanes because it is sick; 











how he fears the above-people, the under-water 
people; the Coldmaker and the Windmaker. As 
Mr. John Vance Cheney puts it: ‘There are 
two sides to the question of civilization, as to all 
questions, and it is only fair that the wild side 
should sometimes have its innings.” 


* * 
* 


“‘The Desire of the Moth,” by Chapel Vane, 
published by D. Appleton & Co., is a sad story of 
an unholy love in which the participants, Luigia 
(a girl whose grandfather was an Italian operatic 
singer) and Lord Egan are duly punished for 
their crime. The story begins with a descrip- 
tion of the elopement of the mother of Luigia 
and the neglect of the child by the father. As 
might be expected Luigia is a high-strung, pas- 
sionate little creature with an intense love of 
music. In such cases a wise parent is needed to 
direct and stimulate the artinstincts of the 
child, but Luigia grew up unloved and neglected 
and married a man of sixty, who dot<d upon her, 
gratifying every wish of hers, spoken or un- 
spoken. Unfortunately, before her character is 
fully formed she meets Lord Egan and elopes 
with him, thus following her mother’s example. 
Her good husband suddenly dies and the guilty 
pair start for England in order to be married. 
But on the way Luigia dies and leaves a son 
without an honest name. The story is one of 
heredity and is unmoral rather than immoral. 
While graphically told, and describing with 
much accuracy high life in England, one misses 
that clean, sweet atmosphere which marks the 
works of two of our own native writers, Henry 
B. Fuller and Octave Thanet. 


* * 
* 


“The Years That the Locust Hath Eaten,” by 
Annie E. Holdsworth, is a pathetic story, very 
well told, of life in London in a tenement house. 
It just misses being a great story. Very truth- 
fully it describes the troubles of a young wife to 
keep the wolf from the door when encumbered 
with an indolent husband. Never before, I think, 
has this side of our modern life been so realistic- 
ally depicted. But so true is it to human nature 
that, with a few slight changes, it might have 
been written in New York, Chicago or San Fran- 
cisco. Now and then some local phrase or descrip- 
tion reminds us that we are upon English soil, as 
when the English word “‘lift” is used instead ot 
the American word “‘eleyator,” or in the chapter 
telling about ‘“‘r’yalties going to the station;” 
but otherwise, the book without being in any- 
wise a copy, is strangely like Octave Thanet’s 
“Stories of a Western Town.” The author de- 
scribes women with an artistic touch. Priscilla, 
Gertrude, Miss Cardrew and Mrs. Markham are 
flesh and blood creations and the indolent Dun- 
stane Momerie, the husband of Priscilla, is also 
drawn to the life. There was a chance to make 
the artist Malden a great character, but the 
author has missed that chance, and has made 
him out of very cheap clay. Making both of the 
male characters weak does not strengthen Pris- 
cilla’s character, but mars the book. Whenallis 
told, however, it is one of the best stories of the 
season, and no work that I know of more graphic- 
ally describes the minor tragedy, perpetually 
going on in all our large cities, where the young 
wife undertakes the hopeless task of supporting 
a-family when the husband is inert, shiftless and 
visionary. The book is published by Macmillan 
& Co. For sale by the St. Paul Book and Sta- 
tionary Co. 


* * 
7. 


“The Treasures of Weinsburg and Other 
Poems,” by David William McCourt, of St. Paul, 
published by the Peter Paul Book Co., Buffalo, is 
a collection of clever verses which reflect passing 
events and every day incidents. The poem from 
which the book is named relates in flowing verse 
the traditions of Weinsberg, and therefore has a 
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historical interest wholly aside from its merits 
asa poem. But the poem which, on the whole, 
is the most harmonious, is a simple one entitled 
‘The Newsboy.’’ The figures are somewhat 
mixed, but they must be forgiven for the sake 
of the vigorous and realistic descriptions: 


“Whistling along the frosty street, 
The wintry wind around him blowing, 
Bravely facing the cold and sleet, 
The newsboy on his round is going. 
Rents there are in his hat and shoes, 
And his jacket is thin, 
Buttoned close to his chin; 
But he cheerily calls, “Git yer Evening News! 
All ‘bout Russia expellin’ the Jews!” 
Sunshine or storm he plods along, 
Bearing his papers strapped to his shoulder, 
Humming the fragment of some old song. 
And hurrying on as the day grows colder. 
Now in pursuit of a passing car, 
To answer a hail 
He swings up the rail, 
With the cry of “Tribune! Here ye are! 
All bout Nihilists shootin’ the Czar!” 
* * >. 
When you cozily sit by your cheerful fires, 
Conning the gems of news and story, 
That throbbing minds and pulsing wires 
Have gleaned in the world’s great laboratory, 
Would it add a pleasure to your gazette 
To think what its joys 
Have cost the boys 
Who trudge along through the sun and wet? 
Ah! Charity is but half-grown yet.. 
Mary J. REID. 


* * 
* 


We can heartily commend to students, journal- 
ists and all other people who desire to keep well 
informed on current events and to keep in their 
libraries a full record of contemporary history, 
the quarterly publication entitled ‘‘The Cyclo- 
pedic Review of Current History,” published by 
Garretson, Cox & Co. Buffalo, N. Y. Every 
issue of this periodical is a full and correct re- 
sume of the world’s history for the preceding 
three months, with portraits of the chief actors 
on the stage of public affairs. The subscription 
price is $1 50 a year; single copies, forty cents. 
The special utility of this work to politicians 
will be understood when we say that it presents 
ready to hand, information which would only be 
found by a long search through the files of news- 
papers. Take such matters, for example, as the 
Wilson-Gorham tariff bill, the struggle over its 
passage and just what put it into law, or the 
bond issues of the present administration, or 
the Hawaiian question, or the Venezuelan ques- 
tion. Every essential fact concerning all such 
matters will be found clearly set forth in these 
quarterly numbers of ‘‘Current History-” 


* * 
* 


“The Grey Lady,” by Henry Seten Merriman, 
is placed above the level of the innumerable 
host of second and third-rate novels, turned out 
by English publishers every year, by a felicitous 
and thoughtful literary style and by two exceed- 
ingly strong and dramatic scenes. One of these 
scenes is the struggle of a big India passenger 
steamer with a cyclone in the Bay of Bengal, 
and the other is the subsequent wreck of the 
same steamer on sunken rocks in the Bay of Bis- 
cay. She was purposely run upon theserocks by 
her second officer, who was in a nefarious scheme 
to get a part of the insurance and who expected, 
with the money thus obtained, to marry the girl 
of his choice. He hoped to save all the passen- 
gers and land them on a near island, but, un- 
known to him, the girl had come aboard with her 
mother at Malta, and in spite of his efforts to 
save her, was drowned in the breaking up of the 
wreck. Both these scenes are of thrilling inter- 
est. The book is marred for the taste of the 
average American reader by the gross worship 
of wealth which is the key-note of so many 
English novels. The ayerage English novel hero 
is always expecting to inherit some relative’s 
money, and unless he has this good luck it is out 





of the question for him to marry the girl that 
loves him. In American novels the young man 
expects to make his own way in the world and 
the heroine is willing to share his struggles for 
fortune and fame. In English novels money is 
the controlling force, but in American novels 
love finds a way. 
. * * 

“Commentaries on the Constitution of the 
United States, Historical and Juridical, with 
Observations upon the ordinary Provisions of 
State Constitutions and a Comparison with the 
Constitutions of Other Countries, by Roger Fos- 
ter, of the New York Bar, Lecturer on Federal 
Jurisprudence at the Law School of Yale Uni- 
versity,” is the comprehensive title of a yery 
comprehensive and able work, to be completed 
in two volumes, the first volume of which has 
just been issued by the Boston Book Company. 
The general scope of the work is well set forth 
in the introduction from which we copy the 
following: 

“Paper constitutions have been the target for 
the ridicule of most writers during the present 
century who have thought themselves political 
philosophers. Unstable as water, they cannot 
excel, has been the judgment upon them by his- 
torians. ‘‘Have you a copy of the French Con- 
stitution?” was asked of a bookseller during the 
second French Republic. ‘‘We do not deal in 
periodical literature,’ was the reply. Inthe 
United States, and only in the United States, 
has a written constitution survived a hundred 
years, while during the same time the forms 
of the governments of all other nations have 
changed more often and more radically than 
have their respective boundaries. Whatarette 
reasons for this phenomenon? How many of 
them are to be found in preceding history? How 
many in geographical position? How has the 
Constitution been affected by the origin of the 
colonists? How much by the subsequent immi- 
gration from all parts of the Old World? To 
what extent has the Constitution been altered, 
besides the acknowledged changes contained in 
the fifteen amendments? What are the advan- 
tages of this form of government? What benefits 
has it secured? What abuses has it perpetuated? 
What evils has it prevented? How far is it suit- 
able to other countries? Why have its imitations 
failed in South and Central America? The 
answers to these questions should be of use to 
our own countrymen in order toshow them what 
rules must be observed to preserve the stability 
of our institutions. In the constant remaking of 
the constitutions of Europe, South America, and 
even Asia, Africa, and the Pacific islands, they 
should teach statesmen the pitfalls to avoid and 
the paths to seek for the permanent security of 
both liberty and property. These can be found 
only by an exhaustive study of the precedents 
which are landmarks of the progress in the de- 
velopment of the Constitution of the United 
States before as well as since its adoption. They 
lead from the forests of Germany in the time of 
Tacitus, over the island of Runnymede and the 
rock at Plymouth, beyond the apple-tree at Ap- 
pomatox into the old Senate Chamber at Wash- 
ington, where Chief Justice Fuller sits with his 
associates. They were the result of conflicts with 
the sword, the pen, and the tongue, in the field, 
the press, the senate and the court. Amongst 
their builders are enrolled the names of Simon 
de Montfort, Coke, Eliot, Hampden, Lilburne, 
Milton, Shaftesbury, Locke, Wilkes, Jefferson, 
Hamilton, Marshall, Webster, and Lincoln. They 
present the spectacle of the strugglesof a people 
to obtain civil and religious liberty for them- 
selves, to extend them to those of another and 
despised race, and now to combine them with 
the rights to ungoverned labor and complete se- 
curity for private property. Dry as the account 
must be in a summary which omits a deecription 









of the battles, and does not contain the periods of 
eloquence and passion used by the combatants on 
either side of the disputes thus decided, the facts 
cannot fail to be of interest to all who take the 
pleasure of the antiquary in tracing the origin 
of present customs, or who desire from the study 
of the past to shape the future for the advance 
of man.” 

In regard to the execution of this large plan, 
we can say that the author is entitled to high 
praise for the thoroughness and fairness of his 
historical and critical treatment; for the breadth 
of his studies as shown in his very full notes, and 
for a style which avoids the dryness of ordinary 
law books and holds the constant interest of the 
general reader. 





—@@e 
Hot Water as a Preventive. 


A cup of hot water taken the first thing in the 
morning will often preyent a billious attack. 
Hot water as a beverage is exceedingly whole- 
some, especially when the digestive organs are 
weak. It should be taken before each meal as 
well as after. A half-teaspoonful of lemon juice 
makes it palatab’e. 


CHAS. A. COOPER, 
St. Cloud, Minn., 


Makes specialties of 
Mortgage Loans, 
Real Estate 
and Insurance. 


Money loaned on improved farm or city property at 
lowest rates. Wild and improved farm lands, and 
largest list of St. Cloud city property for sale. Best 
Old Line lifeand tire insurance companies represented, 
and prompt and skilfulattention given to all dealings. 
Correspondence and personal calls solicited. 
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ORTHWESTERN 
PROGRESS. 


Minnesota. 


Wells will soon have a sash and 
door factory. 

Hanley Falls is building a 75- 
barrel flouring-mill. 


A creamery will be built at Winthrop the coming 
spring. 


The Baker Plaster Manufacturing Company has es 
tablished a branch factory in Mankato. 


Winona’s second artesian well is finished and ready 
for use at a depth of 494 feet. The flow is It! gallons 
per minute. 


Fergus Falls has completed its new opera house. It 
cost about 310,000, will seat 600 persons and is pro- 
nounced beautiful inside and outside. 


The Southern Minnesota Poultry Association held 
its annual exhibition at Winona from Jan. 15 to 17 in- 
clusive. There were over 500 exhibits. 


A contract for a new court-house for Le Sueur 
County calls for a building worth $48,000. It will be 
constructed of pressed brick and be fire-proof. 


A discovery of coal is reported from the township of 
Shible, three miles from Appleton. It is said to be of 
excellent quality and in inexhaustible quantities. 


During 1% the lumber dealers of Minneapolis 
shipped 364,425,000 feet of lumber as against 324,045,000 
in 18064. The total receipts amounted to 81,000,000 feet. 


The St. Cloud Lumber Company manufactured the 
past season 15,652.464 feet of lumber, 2,425,350 laths and 
5,318,000 shingles. Itshipped between sixteen and seven- 
teen millions, and has on hand about ten million feet 
of lumber. 


The big saw-mills of the Pine Tree Lumber Co. at 
Little Falls turned out 75,000,000 feet of raw lumber, 
15,000,000 laths and 15,000,000 shingles during the season 
just closed. The number of employées averaged 550 
and the total pay-roll for the summer alone exceeded 
$200,000. Four thousand car-loads of lumber were 
shipped during the year, some of it going to New York 
City. 


The following figures will show the material prog- 
ress made by a number of Minnesota towns in 18% 
notwithstanding hard times: Winona's public and 
private improvements called for the expenditure of 
$1,029,040; Red Wing, $221,875; Little Falls, $126,750; Grand 
Rapids, $301 500—including a new school building, jail, 
court-house and hospital; Windom, #160,000; St. James, 
$180,000; Glenwood, $70,600; Janesville, $76,000; Stewart- 
ville, $42,720. These are a few of many progressive 
towns that might be nimed. There does not seem to 
be a sluggish community in the State. Enterprise is 
apparent everywhere. 


North Dakota. 


Grand Forks has a new hospital that cost $15,000. 


Dickinson shipped 370,000 pounds of wool last season. 


Washburn’s flour-mill now has a brand new elevator 
connection. 


Langdon's new fiour-mill is so busy that it runs 
night and day. 


Devil's Lake has incorporated a Co-operative Asso- 
ciation. The capital stock is $20,000. 


Fargo begins the new year with four wholesale 
grocery houses and five jobbers of cigars and tobacco. 


Lisbon’s city water-works bonds, to run twenty 
years, were bought by a St. Paul bank. It isa pros- 
perous town and its bonds are considered first-class. 


The Whipple cheese factory at Spiritwood bought 
212,600 pounds of milk from farmers in 18%, paying 
therefor sixty cents per 100 pounds. Thé manufactured 
product amounted to 22,080 pounds and sold at the 
rate of eight cents a pound. 


The new packing-house at Grand Forks is doinga 
tremendous business. The firm has purchased all of 








the dressed hogs that farmers offer for sale, and is 
preparing to buy all live and dressed hogs that are 
put upon the market during the coming year. This 
will give an added impetus to hog-raising in the valley 
and northern part of the State. 


Bismarck has a small pork-packing establishment 
that ought to receive hearty local support. It is owned 
by a man named Gussner. The plant used 1,000 hogs 
last year, for which Chicago prices were paid. There 
is a steam plant for rendering lard, and the owner is 
ready to increase his facilities to meet any demand 
that may be made for the finished products. Itisa 
good plan to give such industries substantial encour- 
agement. 





South Dakota. 


South Dakota’s school fund is 32,008,000 and draws 
six per cent interest. 


The State Immigration Convention was held in 
Mitchell on Jan. 15 and was attended by 350 delegates, 


The State mine inspector places the gold output of 
the Black Hills for 1895 at $5,000,000, and predicts $7,- 
000,000 for 1806. 


The Homestake Mining Company, at Lead City, em- 
ploys 1,700 men and pays out $140,000 monthly for wages. 
Its dividends. paid during 18%, amounted to $343,750, 
the total dividends paid to date amounting to $5,650,000. 


W.T. Coad, of Rapid City, promoter of the Dakota 
& Wyoming Kailroad, says that the road will be built 
and that bonds have been sold and the contract signed 
to complete the first thirty-two miles from Rapid City 
to Mystic. 


A syndicate of Ohio capitalists, known as the Black 
Hills Copper Mining and Smelting Company, has 
bought up copper properties near Sheridan and will 
push development work vigorously. A large amount 
of ore isin sight. 


The D. & D. smelter at Dead wood is being enlarged 
to a capacity of 100 tons per day—an increase of about 
twenty-five tons. Separating machinery and refining 
furnaces have also been ordered, so thatall metal may 
hereafter be treated at home. 


Five years ago there were only five creameries in the 
State; today there are over fifty. The output last year 
was 4,350,000 pounds of butter, which sold for $217,500. 
This spring will see twenty-five or thirty more cream- 
eries and the enlargement of some now operated. 


Eureka claims to be the greatest primary wheat 
marketin the world. There are twenty-seven elevators 
in the town and the receipts have been as high as 
70,000 bushels per day. Itis thought that3,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat will be shipped from Eureka this winter. 

The Yankton Portland Cement Works, erected seven 
years ago at a cost of $300,000, have been transferred to 
Chicago and New York capitalists. While the cement 
is first-class the cost of production has hitherto left 
little margin for profit. The new company will re- 
model the plant and adopt the dry process, thus re- 
ducing the cost about one-half. The capacity will be 
800 barrels every twenty-four hours. 

Montana. 

Missoula is experiencing a building boom. It isa 

beautiful town, and takes high rank in the State. 


The mineral output of the Butte District-is estimated 
to be anywhere from $30,000,000 to $35,000,000 for the past 
year. 


The report from Cooke City is that two shifts of six 
men each are kept constantly at work in the Daisy 
mine and that the property has $100,000 worth of ore in 
sight. 


The Boston and Montana Consolidated Copper and 
Silver Mining Company last month paid dividends of 
$75,000, making a total paid by the company since Jan. 
1, 1805, of $1,050,000. 


The Alpine mine, one of the properties on the por- 
phyry dyke up Basin Creek, has been sold by S. A. 
Nelson to the McClure, Mitchell, Merrill Company. 
The price paid was $15,000. 

It is reported that a majority interest in the Hope 
gold mining property, at Basin, has been sold to New 
York parties, who took control the first of the year. 
The price paid for the share is $500,000. The new com- 
pany will expend about $50,000 in new machinery and 
development work. 


Montana leads all other States in the production of 
minerals for the year 189, exceeding the next highest 
State, Colorado, by nearly twelve million dollars. 





Montana's total is $47,115,000, divided as follows: Gold, 
$4,200,000; silver, 14,500,000 ounces; copper, 212,000,000 
pounds; lead, 24,500,000 pounds. 







Here are some good figures for Montana: The State's 
mineral output for 189 was worth $47,000,000, the cattle 
shipments $11,000,000. the farm products $8,000,000, the 
coal output $2,500,000 and the lumber, made and sold, 
$3.000,000—a grand total of $71,500,000. This is equiva- 
lent to $357.50 for every man, woman and child in the 
State. 











The Anaconda Company has facilities for handling 
five thousand tons of copper ore per day and does 
handle four thousand tons. The company’s gross pro- 
ceeds, for the last half of the year 1895, amounted to 
$6,275.569—the net profit for the same period, after de- 
ducting $3.641,471 for operating expenses, supplies, etc.. 
being $1,931,308. 







Down at Gaylord the Parrot Company is prosecuting 
all the work possible to be done during the winter, 
and there will be lively times there when spring opens. 
The company has also a large force of men employed 
in the completion of the big canal, which has been a 
work of greater magnitude and difficulty than it was 
expected to be.— Vadison County Monitor. 

The New Yearand some adjacent mines in the Judith 
Mountains, belonging to W. G. Norman and Adolphus 
Harmon, have been bonded for $100,000, for one year, to 
New York capitalists. The first payment, $25,000, is to 
be made May 1, 1896; the second, $25,000, Sept. 1, 1896; and 
the third, $50,000, Jan. 1, 1897. There must be deposited 
in the bank of Fergus County, before work commences, 
a forfeit of $5,000. 























































































The year 189% was the greatest cattle year Montana 
has had, so far as the total receipts from their sale are 
concerned. Revised figures, prepared in the office of 
the Montana Board and Stock Commissioners, give the 
total receipts at $11,103,560. The shipments of cattle 
during the year 1805 aggregated 246,460 head, the slaugh- 
ter for home consumption being about 60,000 -head, 
making the total output 306,460 head. The average 
price for the year was a trifle over $36 per head. 





Idaho. 
There are 322 post-offices in Idaho. 


The new Mining Exchange at Boise has over 200 
members. 


A department of mining has been added tu the State 
University at Moscow. 


New gold discoveries have been made in the old Oro- 
Fino Country near Florence. Rich quartz has been 
found which yields $20 to $45 per ton. 

The Gold Drop and Monarch claims in the Green- 
wood camp.Boundary Creek District,were sold recently 
to a Montreal syndicate for $20,000 each. 

The value of State mineral products for 1895 is esti- 
mated as follows: Gold, $2,700,000; silver, $5,000,000; 
lead, $3,000,000; total, $10.700,000. This is an increase of 
$005,940 over 1894. 


Latah County produced nearly 3,000.000 bushels of 
wheat last season, of which eighty to ninety-five per 
cent grades No.1. The same county, with the country 
adjacent, raised about 800,000 bushels of flaxseed, the 
average yield being fifteen bushels per acre. 


Oregon. 
Lake County's wool clip for 189 exceeded 1,000,000 
pounds. 


Pendleton’s woolen mill will soon be in practical 
operation. The machinery, which is of the most ap- 
proved patterns, has been purchased and is now being 
set up and tried in the East before being placed on the 
ears for shipment. 


Oregon has a State Board of Immigration that 
means business. Portland is raising $30,000 and the 
rest of the State $20,000, to constitute an immigration 
working fund. Of this large sum $15,000 has already 
been subscribed. 


Klamath Falls is undergoing a rapid change and is 
fast becoming one of the most advanced interiortowns 
in the West. There is no boom, only a steady im- 
provement. Water-works and an electric light plant 
are being put in, and the streets are being impraved 
and new ones opened. Many new buildings have also 
been built the past season, and more are under con- 
struction. 


The Grant's Pass Courier says: “The newcivilization 
is making the old diggings of Southern Oregon ring as 
they never did, even in the palmiest days of ‘56, when 
probably 5.000 miners were digging and prospecting in 
the confines of what {is now Josephine County. The 
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old gravel beds, which even the Chinamen could not 
work to advantage in early days, are now being manip- 
ulated by modern processes, and the output of gold 
is larger each year.” 


Tacoma is after a big condensed milk plant. 


The State Immigration Convention met in Seattle 
Jan. 13 and was attended by 250 delegates. 

During 189 1,99 vessels entered the Puget Sound 
harbors and 2,075 cleared—a decided increase over 1894. 


Spokane’s public and private improvements in 18% 
aggregated $617,000, the court-house alone costing 
$340,000. 


The oyster product of Willapa harbor, Pacific 
County, the past season, was 48,000 sacks, worth $1.50 to 
$2 per sack. 

Spokane parties are soliciting subscriptions to the 
stock of a proposed woolen-mill company. Prospects 
for the mill are good. 


The Northern Pacific shops at South Tacoma are 
now engaged on the six hundredth car built there since 
these shops were opened. 


Hamilton, Skagit County, is to have a fish establish 
ment. Fresh fish will besent to marketin refrigerator 
cars, as well as smoked, salted, etc. 


The Everett nail works!have been compelled to add 
fourteen new nail machines for making small nails in 
order to keep pace with their orders. 


Ellensburgh’s new creamery is in operation and 
turning out fine butter, Wasbington creameries are 
money makers and more are wanted. 


Seattle's Eastern shipments of lumber in 1805 aggre- 
gated 11.369 car-loads or 170,400,000 feet. Of this the 
Northern Pacific Railroad carried nearly 6,000 car- 
loads. 


North Yakima has secured a bottling works plant 
valued at $3,000 and completely equipped for the man- 
ufacture of all kinds of mineral waters, pop, root- 
beer, etc. 


Twelve leading lumber mills of Western Washing- 
ton show cargo shipments for November amounting 
to 30,912,445 feet of lumber, 9,646,740 lath and 1,045,590 
shingles. From Jan. 1 to Dec. 1, 1895, just eleven 


months, 116,568,396 feet were shipped to furcign ports | 


FINANCIAL 


National German-American Bank, 
SAINT PAUL, MINN. 
Capital, - $1,000,000. 








Officers 
J. W. LUSK, Pres’t. 
F. WEYERHAEUSER, V. Pres’t. 
JOS. LOCKEY, Cashier. 
THEO. DRAZ, Ass’t Cashier. 
Directors: 


F. WEYERHAEUSER, JNO. A.HuMBIRD, A.H. LINDEKE, 
J. H. ALLEN, P. H. Kewry, J. iH. Weep, 
J. W. Lusk, O. P. LANPTIER, Jos. Lockry 





Books of Corporations, . Accounts Audited 
Firms and Individuals DG and 
Opened and Closed. Adjusted. 


WILLIAM WAUGE, 
Auditor and Accountant, 


215 New York Life Building, 
ST PAUL, MINN. 


Balance Communications 
Sheets Dg Confidentially 
Prepared. Treated. 











and 175,160,456 feet to domestic ports, making a total of 
291,658.852 feet of lumber. This does not include about 
20,000,000 feet which was not reported to the West Coast 
Lumberman, from which these figures are taken. 


Walla Walla’s fruit and vegetable shipments the 
past season netted $300,000. Twoshippers, W.S. Affner 
and Dr. N. G. Blalock, shlpped 2,860,000 and 1,237,028 
pounds of fruit respectively. 


Seattle’s new city directory contains 24.570 names. 
The usual multiple of two and three-fourths indicates 
a population of 67,568. The estimate includes Ballard, 
South and West Seattle and other outlying suburbs. 





Spokane now ranks as the eighth largest flour man- 
ufacturing city in the Union. The output from the 
three large mills for 189 was 568,000 barrels, nearly all 
of which was sold to South America, China and Japan. 
Another large mill is now being constructed. 


The Canadian Northwest. 


Rossland is lighted by electricity. 


During the year 18% the Kootenai County's metal 
output amounted to about $2,000,000, 


A contract for a 1,000-foot tunnel on the Mountain 
Chief has been let and the work commenced. The 
mine is in the Slocan District 


Westminster will have a fruit cannery this year 
The capital has been subscribed. A salmon factory is 
also one of the new industries spoken of. 








The machinery for the new smelter at Nelson is all 
on the ground and in practical operation. Over 8,000 
tons of ore were in the bins waiting for the smelter to 
start. Great activity is predicted next spring. 


A good authority says: “If the Trailsmelting plant 
is increased to acapacity of treating 250 tons of ore 
daily during the present year, as it is reported will be 
done, they will handle 91.259 tons of ore annually. To 
this add the capacity of the smelters at Pilot Bay and 
Nelson and it will give West Kootenai a smelting ca- 
pacity of 164.250 tons. It is hardly probable that it will 
reach that figure this year, although there is no ques- 
tion but smelters will be erected, in time, capable of 
handliog all of the ores of West Kootenai.” 


The last clean-up at the Cariboo mill, at Camp Mc- 
Kinney, was the heaviest in the whole history of the 
mine, says the Midway Advance, and thiscan readily be 
understood by taking a look at the ore that is now be- 


FINANCIAL. 


8° Do not make any Investments °% 
g: Untilyou havecalledonthe 


ray 


Nat’l Investment Company 


and investigated their 
TAX CERTIFICATE BONDS. 


These Bonds bear a good rate of interest and are the 
best secured of any investment ever offered 
in this country. 


NATIONAL INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Rooms 45 to 48 
Nat’! German-American Bank Bld’g, ST. PAUL, MINN. 





DIRECTORS: 
JOHN RICHARDSON, JAMES H. WEED, 
Joun McCuLLocg, A. A. DOOLITTLE, 
HERMAN SEGNITZ, WILLIAM G. WHITE, 


Rosert L. WARE. 


| 


ing brought to the surface from the 140-foot level. 
This mine has added more to the reputation of British 
Columbia free-milling gold quartz mining than any 
other ever worked in the Province, as many thousands 
of doilars have been taken from the mine, upon whose 
ores ten stamps have been constantly running for 
eighteen months past. On the present level, in which 
they have just started to break down rock, there is 
known to exist a sufficient amount of ore to keep the 
mill running for the next two years, before the ex- 
piration of which the mine will have obtained a world- 
wide reputation. This mine is owned by James Mon- 
aghan, George B. McAuley and others in Spokane. 





ADVERTISING AXIOMS. 


BY J. WALTER THOMPSON. 

The reward of the faithful advertiser is certain. 

“Many men, many minds.” Many ads. in many pub- 
lications, many buyers. 

The name and quality of goods can be advertised so 
as to be “more lasting than brass.” 

Make your ads. speak the truth boldly, and the peo- 
ple will appreciate your frankness and respond. 

“From nothing (inthe leading publications), nothing 
comes.”” Krom something, however, results are sure to 
come. 

- “ee 


Over the “Maple Leaf” Route. 


Safe and rapid transit to the North Pole has not yet 
been provided, but fast time between St. Paul, Chicago 
and Kansas City isan every-day matter—if one travels 
over the Chicago Great Western line, popularly known 
as ‘The Maple Leaf Route.” A good road-bed, modern 
coaches and elegant equipments insure one’s safety 
and comfort, and traveling is thus made pleasurable. 
One fine feature of this line is its magnificent com- 
partment cars, which are so roomy and luxurious that 
a trip is rendered delightful rather than tedius and 
fatiguing. In journeying to the poluts named—Chi- 
cago, St. Joseph, Kansas City, etc.. fast time and com- 
fort are everything, and the fastest time and most 
perfect accommodations are provided by the Chicago 
Great Western Railway. See that your tickets read 
via this route. 








MICHAEL DORAN. JAMES DORAN. 


M. DORAN & CO., 


il o-oo 


Bankers and Brokers, 


311 Jackson St.. St. PAUL. MINN. 


FINANCIAL. 


BANK OF MINNESOTA, 


St. Paul. 


$600,000. 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, 
$200,000. 


Capital, - 


WM. DAWSON, - President, 
R. A. SMITH, Vice President. 
WM. DAWSON, Jr., - Cashier. 


R L. MILLER, Ass’t Cashier. 





Established 1870, Incorporated 18%), 
JOHN BOLAND, President. 


The Mooney & Boland Agency 


SPECIAL DETECTIVE SERVICE. 


Long Distance Telephone Connections 
Wo. J. SUTHERLAND, General Manager Western 
Division, Security Building, Chicago. 
RosBertJ. Ferns, General Manager Eastern Division, 
132 Broadway, N. Y. 
Minneapolis Office: 


427 Guaranty Loan Building. E. FORTWANGLER, 
Telephone 919. anager. 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 


Carital and Undivided Profits, - - $1,000,000. 
Designated Depository of the United States. 


Interest Allowed on Time Deposits. 
General Banking Business Transacted. 


S. T. Hauser, Pres. E. D. EpGerton, Vice Pres. & Mg’r. 
Gro. F. Corps, Cashier. Gro. H. H1ILL, Ass’t Cashier. 


Directors: 8. T. Hauser, E. D, Edgerton, George F. 
Cope. Wm. E. Cullen, J. B. Sanford, C. K. Cole, E. W. 
Beattie, Henry Klein, J. OC. Curtin, A. J. Davis, James 
Talbott. 

‘Aoonunts of Individuals, Merchants, Banks and 
other corporations solicited. 
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Jymnasium, Elegant Parlors, Electric 
ventilated by Steam Fan. 


delightful promenade. 


; For further information address 





SAME AS USED By opiagpon FAGAEERE) 


FND | MPI F LNT 


COLUMBIAN Pusey ay ing an 


A magnificent Solarium. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO DIET 


THE SANATORIUM, Hudson, Wis. 


Co. 


877° 9| PLYMOUTH PLACE. CHICAGO. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 





THE SANATORIUM 


Fiudson, Wis. 


19 Miles 
East of 

St. Paul, 

on C., St. P., 
M. & O.R. R. 


One of the Most Delightfully Located and Fully Equipped Institutions in the United States, for Care and Treatment 
of Invalids, and of Rest for the Tired and Worn Out. 


Turkish, Russian, Electric, Saline and Plain Baths. 
All Forms Of Treatment. Movement Cures. Electricity Employed in all its Forms. 
EXPERIENCED PHYSICIANS. 


Lights, Fine Elevator. 
In winter all verandas are inclosed in glass, 


Massage and 


TRAINED NURSES. 


Building heated by hot water and steam; 
making a 


"ARY. 





CARLETON COLLEGE, 


Northfield, Minn. 


Full Classical, Literary and Scientific courses. Wid: 
range of electives. Post-graduate work. Special fa 
cilities forstudy in Pure Mathematics and Astronom) 
at the Observatory. 


THE ACADEMY 


fits for college and teaches English branches. 
Certificates from the State High School Board o: 
from approved high schools and academies will be 
accepted. 
School of Music Fully Equipped. 
Open to students of either sex. Expenses very low 
For catalogue and circulars address 


Jas. W. STRONG, President. 













































JOHN W. BABCOCE, 
Phnoto Engraver. 


Designing, Engraving, Half-Tone Work. 


Orricr: Room 3 Bijou Opera House Bld'g 


Electroty ping and Embossing Plates 


0,22 Washington Av.N., Minneapolis, Minn 
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ject for EXHIBITIONS. 

ora prefuanis wet ae) po aman mir. a emul capital. Also, 
Lanterns for Ho 265 page Catalogue. sree. 
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_ MCALLISTER, Mts “Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 
BEEMAN’S PENNYROYAL 
AND TANSY PILLS Never 


G WOMEN fail. Alwayssure Sealed $1.00 


Satisfaction guaranteed. STEVENS & GISTAVTS, 
Sole U. 8. Agemts, }794 Masonic Temple Chicago, lil. 

















heted with 


SORE EYES 


Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER | 








ST. PAUL COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 
B. W. BOENISCH, Principal. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING, 
COR. 6TH & ROBERT STS., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


School in session the entire year 


Ee pture 


Permanently Cured in 30 to 50 Days. 





No knife. No detention from business. No suffering. 


No pay till cured. 
This ad accepted as % in payment of treatment. 


CONSULTATION FREE. 
Call at Room 21, 138 E. 6th St., 8T PAUL, MINN 
SECURITY RUPTURE Co. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Consumption Cured. 

An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula 
of asimple vegetable remedy for the speedy and per- 
manent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Asthma and all Throat and Lung Affections, alsoa 
positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and al! 
Nervous Complaints. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to 
relieve human suffering, 1 will send free of charge to 
al) who wish it, this recipe in German, French or 
English, with full directions for preparing and using. 
Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming this 
paper, W. A. Noyes. 820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N. Y. 





An Exorbitant Jury. 

“Upin Nevada,” said Mr. Vogelstand, “a queer thing 
happened in a justice’s court at Pizen Switch. When 
the jury came in, the winner of the case was notified 
by the court that, before a verdict was rendered, he 
would have to pay the jury $36 fees. 

*‘Thunderation!’ said the plaintiff. ‘How often does 
the jury want money? I paid them $150 this morning.” 

Spokane ( Wash.) Spokesman-Review. 


A Chance to Make Monty. 

I taught school last winterandthissummer. Seeing 
so many advertisements of dish washers, I thought I 
would make some money during vacation. You said 
in your paper the Rapid Dish Washer was best, so 1 
sent to W. P. Harrison & Co., Columbus, O.. who manu- 
facture specialties for agents, and got one, asked the 
neighbors in and washed the dinner dishes so quick 
and nice, everyone present bought one. I made this 
week $62.00, and that is a good deal better than school 
teaching, so Iam going to sell dish washers this win- 
ter. Other teachers would be glad to have this hint. 

Daisy Henry. 


Mothers! Mothers!! Mothers!!! 

Mrs Winslow’s soothing syrup has been used for 
over fifty years by millions of mothers for their 
shildren while teething, with perfect success. It 
so0oths the child, softens the gums, allays all pain; 
sures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 
Sold by druggists in every part of the world. Be sure 
and ask for “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Three Days to California! 

By the new time to California via “The North-West- 
ern Line” and fast “Overland Limited,” it takes first- 
class passengers only three days to go from Minneapo- 
lis and St. Paul to San Francisco, and three and one- 
halfdays to Los Angeles; that is, leaving Minneapolis 
tonight 7:20, St. Paul 7:55. you reach San Francisco the 
third evening at 8:45 Pp. m., Los Angeles next day 10:00 
A. M., or seventy-three and eighty-six hours respect- 
ively, and same service every day in the week. If you 
contemplatea visit to California. remember that “The 
North-Western Line’ makes faster time to San Fran- 
cisco than is possible by any other existing line; also 
note that now all meals are served in Dining Cars. 
Tourists’ Sleeper will continue to leave Minneapolis 
every Thursday 7:20 Pp. M., St. Paul 7:55 p. M. on same 
fast time as heretofore. For tickets and further in- 
formation call on agents 39% Robert Street, corner 
Sixth, St. Paul, 13 Nicollet House Block, Minneapolis, 
or Union Depots in both cities. 


‘*Howdy, 

Stranger !”’ 

Is the Texas Welcome. 

Texas will say “Howdy” if you will run down 
and give her hospitable citizens half a chance to get 
acquainted with you. 

Besides being a pleasant place to visit, it does not 
take a back seat asa wealth producer. On the Gulf 
Coast of Texas may be found big attractions for home*® 
seekers; twenty acres of land, planted in pears, nets 
owner $6,000 yearly. 

G. T. Nicholson, G. P. A., 
will furnish free pamphlet describing Texas. 
for it. 

Cheap rates in effect during the 
inquire of nearest A. T. & S. F. agent. 


to you, 


Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, 
Write 


winter months; 


The Youghiogheny & Lehigh Coal Co. 


One of the youngest coal companies at the head of 
the lakes has erected extensive docks at West Superi- 
or, where they handle their own production of genuine 
Youghiogheny coal with the best grades of Hocking 
and anthracite, specially prepared for this market. 
Large consumers and dealers are invited tocorrespond 
with them when in the market to buy. Address them 
at their main office at West Superior, Wis. 


Patrons say our wines and liquors are inexpensive 
because they are not thrown away after purchase, 


Geo. Benz & Sons, 181 E. 4th St., St. Paul, Minn. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





RED RIVER VALLEY FARM LANDS, 


Both Improved and Unimproved, located in NORTH DAKOTA and MINNESOTA. 


Also 


FARGO CITY RESIDENCE and BUSINESS PROPERTY. 


LOANS NEGOTIATED upon first-class real estate security, after personal examination. (13 yearsexperience.) 
SPECIAL ATTENTION given to Investments for non-residents. 


Call upon or address 


J.B. FOLSOM 


GIFFORD MERUAMTILE AGENGY 


Collections, 


and 


Mercantile Reports. 


Organized for the protection of trade and the collection 
of debts, throughout the United States and Canada, 


Law, 


REPORTING DEPARTMENT. 


Members of this agency furnished with the commer- 
cial rating of merchants and private individuals. 
Latest detailed mercantile reports always on file. 


COLLECTION DEPARTMENT. 


No membership c harge -d for the facilities of our col- 
lection department. Commission only. No collection, 
no pay. Allkindsof debts taken. Jobbing accounts 
aspecialty. Write for terms, references, etc. 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICES: 


605-6 Temple Court. 


GIVEN 


AWAY. 


Sr. PAUL OFFICES: 


511-12-13 Washburn Bldg. | 


$50 


Consisting of the famous '%6 DAYTON, WINTON and 





SMITH EJECTOR and other 
goods mad 
Open 


other Bicycles; L. C. 


Guns, etc., all being the choicest sporting 
The most liberal offer yet heard of in this line. 
to everybody. Send for particulars to 


Wm. R. BURKHARD, 
57 & 59 E. 7TH ST, ST. PAUI, 


The Mammoth Sporting Goods Emporium of the 
Northwest. 


Headquarters for SKATES, SNOW-SHOES, SKis, TOBOG 
GANS, Moccasrns, and all WINTER SPORT GOODS. 
Catalogue on application. 


J. 1. GORE, P.u. HEFFRON. 


GORE'S 
Hire-Proof Hotel 


(EUROPEAN PLAN.) 


N. D. LAUGHLIN, Manoger. 


266-274 S. Clark St., CHICAGC. 


Rooms 75c per day and upwards. 
Electric light and steam heat in every room. 


A FIRST-CLASS RESTAURANT IN CONNECTION. 














| SELECT FROM, 


A Large 
Variety of 
WOOLENS 


TO 


Including 
NOVELTIES 


and 





SPECIALTIES 


from the most 
noted makers. 


Mail Orders [79E,7™= ST. “ort PAUL. 


receive prompt 
attention. 


Bhar 





MINNEAPOLIS HORSE BOOTS. Patenteo. 
M. L. BURKHARDT, Manufacturer, 
122 S. 5th St., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MINNEHAHA 
QUARTER 
BOOT 
Sent by: mail, 
prepaid, at 
#3 per pair. 
Perfect fit. 
No chafe. 
Solid oak. 
Send for 
Catalogue No. 3. 
















OPYRIGHTE 
IN CANADA U.S.& EUROPE 


FZ Boon. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 
MERCHANTS and PROFESSIONAL 
MEN BY THE USE OF ABOVE, CAN S8ELI 
THUCLIR GOODS ON CREDIT WITH ABSOLUTI 
SECURITY. PRONOUNCED LEGAL AND BIND- 
ING BY ONE OF TUE LEADING LAW FIRM! 
IN TUE STATE OF MINNESOTA, WIIEN DULY 
EXECUTED. FOR PAKTICULAKS ADDRESS 

D. J. CURRY, 
G ENERAL AGENT FOR THE STATES OF MIN- 
NESOTA, NORTH AND SOUTH DAKOTA, 
AMERICAN TERRACE BUILDING, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MERCHANTS: TiIS BOOK IS A MER- 
CANTILE AGENCY, COLLECTOR AND LAWYER 
COMBINED. SEE IT. 














S17 Front St. Fargo, N. D. 


T. L. BLOOD & 00., 


Manufacturers of 


faioeh Grade 
taints, 


and Wholesale Dealers in 


Painters’ Materials. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


THE BEST IS ALWAYS THE CHEAPEST. 


KENNEDY & CHITTENDEN, 


Cor. Third and Wabasha Streets, 
St. Paul, Minn., 
DEALERS IN 

WINES and LIQUORS, 

English and Scotch 

Ales, Porter and Stout, 
. Imported Cordials, 
Mineral Waters, 


And all goods pertaining to a First-class Grocery 
House. HIGH GRADE GOODS ONLY. 


Wine, liquor, cigar and grocery lists mailed free 
We handle no imitation goods, Mail us your wants. 


N. B.—Please mention Northwest Magazine 








(Opposite Palmer), 

GEO. CUMMINGS’ HOTEL CoO., 
RATES: 

PO Finis ts hs.nhi0:4bscnsde esas seccas #2 to $ per day. 


Chicago, Ills. 
Proprietors. 


ype HOUSE, 


European Plan........0. sccsccccececcees $1 to per day. 
Most centrally located hotel in Chicago. 
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BROWN & HAYWOOD CO. 
Stained Glass Works. 


rm 


PLATE AND WINDOW GLASS, 
FRENCH & FRAMED MIRRORS, 


124-126-128 N. Third St., MINNEAPOLIS. 


41 East Third Street, 


HUGH HARRISON & 60.. 


Importers and Wholesale Dealers 


Dry Goods, Notions, 
Furnishing Goods. 


Corner First Avenue North and Third St., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, 








MANUFACTURERS an. DS ALERS. 





STANDARD 
2) Fiber-Ware 


PAILS, 

WASH BASINS, 

MILK PANS, 

CUSPIDORS, 

SLOP JARS, 
FLOOR MATS, 
WASTE PAPER JARS, 


and in fact almost every like vessels used in house- 
keeping, that don’t slip from your fingers and break ; 
that don’t rust, leak, soak, taste « 
light. strong, cleanly, serviceable; in plain ebony, or with 
hand-painted decorations, on ebony green, or red, and 


very pretty; yet, with all these special merits, costing 


little more than scores of articles with none of them; 


are manufacturned only by the above company, at Elm 


a id Maple Sts., but are sold by merchants everywhere. 


ACME 
WHITE ENAMELED BATH TUBS. 


Granitic Laundry Trays, Sinks, Floor Tiles 
for Bath Rooms, etc. 








MANUFACTURED BY 


Minneapolis Paving and Manufacturing Co. 


Office, 429 6th Ave. S., Minneapolis. 
Send for Illustrated Price 





FtIorse Brushes 


$3171S148 T1V 
HSnus AWYY 
SAV OV 


LETTE 





We show more:kinds 
of each in our 


anda 





CATALOGUE NO.8 gg 


than were ever before 
shown by any 
one house. 


yr taint; that are 








WYMAN, PARTRIDGE & 00, 


WHOLESALE 


DRY GOODS 


and Manufacturers of 


Fine Shirts, Jean and Cassimere Pants, 





OVERALLS 
and 
Lumbermen’s Wear. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
|e) =) 


Fifty Styles of Machines, 


Manufactured for the trade 
of the great Northwest 
at Winona, Minn., 


Including Portable and Stationary Flax Brakes, 
Diamond Feed Mills, Osage Feed Mills, Horse 
Powers, Wood Sawing Machines, Corn Shellers, 
Feed Cutters, Steam Hay Presses, Full circle, 
all-steel Hay Presses, Speeding Jacks, etc. 

Buy the best. near home, and get LOW PRICES and 


CHEAP FREIGHT. 
Send for Catalogue No.50 and special discount sheet 


WINONA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
WINONA, MINN, 
5° 5° 


Curry Combes 





SCHEFFER & ROSSUM, 


Saint Paul, 


Minnesota. 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 








) | if 7 ’ Geo. W. I RKEMAN, Pres’t. A. H. LINDEKK, R. WARNER, 2. te sonURNMAR 
HARWELL (V/MUN KIRK \ (() Pauw H. Gorzian, Sec. & Treas. 
) ) ) 


papers C. GOTZIAN & co., | LINDEKE, 
MANUFACTURERS WARNER & 


Wholesale Hardwar C. mmecesais DEALERS IN SCHURMEIER, 


ae 0 <0 ee Boots and Shoes. X77 holesale 


House Faniahtng Goo ox oo. |DRY GOODS and NOTIONS, 
Tin Plate, Metals, Butchers’ Supplies Factory: Corner Fifth and Rosabel Streets. 


Catalogues of our different departments SALESROOMS AND OFFICES : 
FREE TO DEALERS. 242 to 280 inclusive, E. 5th St., ST, PAUL, MINN. | ST. PAUL, - - MINNESOTA 


OHIO COAL C0., Fairbanks, Morse & Uo, 


ta AWE lL | Manufacturers and Jobbers of 


and Fairbanks Standard Scales, 


Soztrz Fairbanks High Grade Duplex and Com- 
: aR THe 5 pie sai Hae! pound Steam Pumps, 
COAL..| 


WHOLESALE ONLY. 


( DULUTH, 
DOcKs: ) WEST SUPERIOR, 


ASHLAND. | 


Cor. Fourth and Sibley Streets, 











Fairbanks Charter Gasoline Engines, 
Fairbanks Galvanized Steel Windmills, 
Fairbanks Galvanized Steel Towers, 
Eclipse Windmills, Pumps, Pipes, ete. 
Railway Supplies, 
Railway Specialties, 
Steam Engines and Boilers, 
Village and City Waterworks Plants, and 
GENERAL OFFICE: 
Railway Water Supply Stations, 
a specialty. 


| ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 





Pioneer Press Building, 
St. PAUL, MINN 








H. D. MATHEWS, Pres. & Treas. 
R. C. BROWN, - - - Vice Pres. 
J. WHARRY, ~ - - Secretary | | 


IN STOCK. 


ARCHITECTURAL 


AND OTHER 
ST. PAUL, MINN. | 


| T L BLOOD & CO, JOBBERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF PAINTS. OILS, ETC., 


+ 
Wholesale Warehouses at ST. PAUL, MINN. 
St. Paul, Duluth, Minneapolis and St. Paul Foundry Co., 
| 


Minnesota Transfer. St. Paul Minn. 


GRIGGS, COOPER & CO.,| FOOT, SCHULZE & co., [NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 


Manufacturers of 








The Northwestern — 
Lime Company, 


Lime, Cement, © 
Plaster, Hair, etc. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 





108 East Fourth Street, 











Importers ' Boots and Shoes, Importers and 





& and & Third and Wacouta Streets, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Wholesale Wholesale Druggists, 
(; Jobbers in 
r Ocer = Paints, Oils, Glass, Chemicals, etc. 
242—252 East Third Street, Large lines of Rhode Island, Woonsocket and ST. PAUL, 


Goodyear Glove Rubbers in stock. Fine Shoes, 
ST. PAUL, : ° MINNESOTA. ! Mining Boots and Shoes a specialty. 400, 402, 404, 406, 408, 410 SIBLEY ST., Cor. 6TH. 
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‘AS ITHERS SEE US.’ 


“I wish to congratulate you upon the fine appearance 


of THe NortTUWEST MAGAZINE,”’—James H. Agen, West 


Superior Wis 

THe NORTHWEST MAGAZINE for December had a good 
valuable sta 
Fargo (N. D 


new Fargo and also some 
North Dakota 


article on the 
tistics on farming in 
Forum 

with the typo 


“As a printer, I am much pleased 


graphical neatness of THe NORTHWEST MAGAZINE 
The magazine is undoubtedly an inspiration to the 
Northwest.” 1. Glanville, Chicago 

‘The lust issue of the Tage NORTHWEST MAGAZINE 
is not only a credit to the publisher, but to the whole 


B. Clark Fruitd*le Im- 


Idaho 


Nofthwest as well.'"’—A 
Mountain Home 


Supt 
provement Co 

One of the most interesting magazines that come to 
The News exchange table is Tuk NORTHWEST MAGAZINE 
Mr. Smalley is to 
making of this publication 


be congratulated on the success he is 
Devils Lake (N. 1).) News 


Spokane is given graceful recognitionin the January 
Review of Reviews. It receives this through the Fruit 


Fair article in the December number of THe NortTH- 


WEST MAGAZINE Spokane (Wash Spokes man-Revieu 

The January number of THe NORTAWEST MAGAZINE 
of St. Paul, Minnesota, is one of the best productions 
ever issued for home-seekers. and the people of the 


Northwest should see that a copy finds its:way totheir 
Mont.) Tribune 


friendsin the crowded East. -Stevenaville 


I have obtained a great deal of information from 
Tue NORTHWEST MAGAZINE respecting places of which 
I was mostly ignorant, though I have lived along 
time in portions of the West.’ i 1. Osborne, Fort 


Smith, Ark 

In the December number of TH&t NORTHWEST MAGA 
ZINE appears a splendidly 
illustrated article on the 


written and beautifully 
Fruit Fair. The 
universal approval of the Pot 
Idaho) Gazette 


MAGAZINE for December is replete 


Spokane 
article is receiving the 
latch growers Kendrick 
THe NORTHWEST 
with interest to its readersinthis partof Washington 
It is usually largely 
the Northwest 
to this part of 


devoted to matters concerning 
and on that account is of yreat value 
Washington. The 
to Mr 


Northwest country 


is much indebted Smalley for the interest he 


MISCELI 


The WALL PAPER Season of 1896 


IS NEAR AT 


INEOUS 


LATEST STYLES pric 
The styles of de 
, gns,also the color 
1 ings for the 
} season, are much in 


coming 


advance of any here 


tofore produced on 


paper The most 

AND -maien select designs and 
DECORATOR the richest color 
effects in PAPER 


HANGING can be 
had at the old estab 
lished firm of 


J, A. CANNER, 
Designer & Decorator, 


who is now located 
at 
107 E. 7TH &T., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


* . * * 








“UP TO DATE.” 


We decorat private residences, stores banks, and 


buildings of every description 


Mail orders will receive prompt attention 


Estimates cheerfully given. 


Send us your address 
gendwowlahe wyou 
how to make 43 a absolutely 


eure; we furnish the w ac you ree; y awork 

in the locality where youliv ‘aahune ur address and 
math yeh ~ — the ee ss fullv;reme — guaran oy aclear 
»rofit « ¥ 


ery a work 106 
yaL ‘pant yacTtuise co., BOX 4I55 “DETROIT, ICH. 


ing life. 8& page book for men, 20 
pictures trueto life. Sentsealedin 
pisia wrapper for 106 silver or 
stamps, Address: UKNDERSON, Drawer W, Kansas City, Mo, 


A ather mysteries, Effeetsofa sport- 


CARD FOR 1896. 50 Sample Rtylea 
AND LIST OF #0) PREMIUM ARTICLES 
FREE. HAVERFIELD PUB. CO, wd iz, Ohio 








has taken in this State and the many flattering notices 
Ellensburg 


he has through his magazine. 


Wash 


inspired 
Localizer’ 

‘THe NORTHWEST MAGAZINE 
excellent number. Mr. 
pectations; 
exceedingly fine. 
January number of 
M. Hector, Furgo. N. D. 


his pictures are 
preserve the 
MAGAZINE.” 





for January is a most 
Smalley has exceeded all ex 
the report of the convention is good and 
Every one should 
Tuk NORTHWEST 


The January number of Tae NORTAWEST MAGAZINE 
contains a fine account of the new immigration move 


ment, 
ters, including a number of 
NORTHWEST MAGAZINE 
territory which it Is 


Times 


from named. 


The January number 
contains 
Immigration Convention held in St. 


with excellent portraits of some of its promo- 
Montana men. 
is doing a great work for the 
Billings 


THE 


(Mont ) 


of Tae NORTHWEST MAGAZINE 
an elaborate write-up of the Northwestern 
Paul in Novem- 


ber, with excellent portraits of prime movers in the 


will, 


no 


great cause. It is a valuable number and 
doubt, be given a wide circulation.— Lewiston ( Mont 
irgus 


The December 
splendid description of Spokane 
and the 
rounding that city. The other 
range of subjects pertaining to the 


NORTHWEST MAGAZINE contained a 
and its Fruit Fair 
beauties and resources of the country sur- 
papers cover a wide 
progress of the 


Northwest, and the issue is rep'ete with illustrations. 


Stillwater Prison Mirror. 


THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE 


for December contains 


complete illustrations of the late Spokane Fruit Fair, 
with a well-written descriptive account of the country 


capable of producing such a display. 


Mr. Smalley, by 


this publication, bas done a good turn for this section. 


His illustrated magazine has done 
the Northwest.—Cwur d'Alene Sun, Murray, Id 


Tue NORTHWEST MAGAZINE for 


oho. 


much to build up 


January is one of 


the most beautiful of its kind ever issued in the coun- 
try. Devoted to the great Northwest and its indus- 
tries, it has always taken a special pride in presenting 


pictures of its scenery from St. 
the entire Pacific 
have developed and made it habitable; 
January issue 


other 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


SEND 
50c. 


Cabinet Photo 


TO 


F, JAY HAYNES, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 
ST. PAUL, MINN., 


and receive 


12 
GEM PHOTOS, 


beautifully fin- 
ished, size of cut. 
The cabinet and 
Gems will be re 
turned ratte 
by mai 





Paul to and including 
Coast, and portraits of the men who 
but in this 
it has excelled itself and done what no 
publication of the kind has ever attempted to 
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important 





Celebiated Foo 
Powders —— 
ec are, 


safe and eure wh 


remedies nave failed. Particulars 4 cents. 
DR. 3. T. DIX, Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 





rale 
fail. 


WO ladies declare them 
all other 











do; it has given the views of the.men of the day on the 
immigration movement to the Northwest and th 
reasons for the movement and pictures of the mer 
themselves.—Colman’s Rural World, St. Louis, Mo. 


“Immigration Number” of 
THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, Ezra G. Valentine, of 
Breckenridge, Minn., writes as follows: “I, for one 
feel grateful to you for helping on the good cause j: 
this very able manner, and am certain that you: 
efforts will meet with universal approbation by al 
who have an interest in the new immigration move- 
ment.”’ 


Relative to the January 


The January number of Tak NORTHWEST MAGAZINE 
shows the usual enterprise of its publisher and wil! 
prove of great benefit to the Northwest. The number 
contains a full report of the great immigration con 
vention held at St. Paul recently, together with por 
traits of the leaders in the immigration movement. It 
willcertainly havea n.arked influence for good upon 
the movement that all are now interested in.—Ashley 
(N. D.) Republican. 

The leading article of the January number of Toe 
NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, “The New Immigration Move- 
ment,” isa notable one. It contains copious extracts 
from the papers and addresses read and delivered at 
the recent St Paul convention, and is accompanied by 
some sixty portraits of the officers and State rep- 
resentatives of the Association. “Enoch Watkins’ 
Mournin’ Letter” is aninimitable story of a senti- 
mental nature, written in Western dialect; “The Smelt 
Fishers of the Pacific Coast” is a highly amusing 
sketch, and the other features of the issue are up to 
the usual level of the high standard maintained by 
the magazine.—Stillwater ( Minn.) Prison Mirror. 


* 
* 





Not at all Parricular. 


A good story is told of a prayer meeting in Nova 
Scotia. A pious Tory prayed aloud that God would 
cause the Conservative party to “hang together,” 
whereupon an equally pious Liberal shouted: 

“Amen!” 

Immediately the Tory brother made the following 
amendment to his prayer: 

“Not, O Lord, in the sense that our Liberal brother 
means, but in the spirit of accord and concord.” 

“Any cord will do, O Lord! Any cord will do!” in- 
terposed the Liberal.— Winnipeg (B. C.) Culonist. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Scott’s 
mulsion 











is 
Cod-liver 
Oil without 
the fish-fat taste. 
You get all the virtue 
of the of. You 
skip nothing 
but the 


taste. 


gece. and $1.00 at all Cppasite, 


The Delicious Food Fishes 


OF 


THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 


Salmon, Halibut, Cod, Black Cod, 
Herring and Smelts 


Are shipped in ice in Botriggratee ears toall the towns 
of Oreg on, Washington, Montana, Idaho, North and 
South Dakota and innesota, and arrive in justas 
good condition as when taken from the water. They 
are steoe™inget in car load lots to Chicago, New York, 
Boston and other Eastern cities. 
Order them from the 
NORTH PACIFIC FISH CO,, 


TACOMA, WASH. 








‘ 
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For Fruit Growing, Hop Raising and General Farming in the 
“Sunnyside Country” of the 


FERTILE BEAUTIFUL YAKIMA VALLEY 


In the New State of Washington. 

















WASHINGTON STRAWBERRIES.—SEVENTEEN TO THE QUART—COMPARED IN SIZE WITH A SILVER DOLLAR AND HALF-DOLLAR. 


The Yakima Investment Co. has constructed a canal 60 miles long, with a depth 
of 8 feet, a width at the bottom of 30 feet and a width at the top of the banks of 62% feet. It covers 80,000 acres 
of valley land nowhere surpassed for fertility on the globe. The water is taken from the Yakima River and the 
supply is abundant for all possible demands. The solidity of construction in the dam, headgates and canal insures a 
regular and permanent supply of water and is a safeguard against breaks and other accidents. 


Climate __The summer climate of the Yakima Valley resembles that of the California valleys, in the length of the growing season, the 
* number of sunny days, the absence of late spring frosts and early fall frosts and the immunity from destructive storms. The 
winters are short and not at all severe. 
Soil __The soil of the valley is a rich brown loam and is of phenomenal depth. In places where a vertical surface has been exposed along the 
* brink of the second bench, the depth is over eighty feet, and the soil at the bottom is just ag rich as that near the top. 
Productions __ This is beyond question the best fruit country inthe United States for the raising of apples, grapes, pears, peaches, 
*~ apricots, plums, prunes, berries and melons. It is also a better hop country than the famous hop valleys on Puget Sound, 
for the reason that the hop louse cannot endure the summer heats and dies before doing any damage to the vines. Old hop yards in the neighborhood 
of the town of North Yakima have given large and almost uniform yields for ten years. Alfalfa is the forage crop and yields five or six crops a year. 
Garden vegetables give enormous returns and are profitably grown for the markets of Tacoma and Seattle. 


: 1 All the lands under the Sunnyside Canal lie within a few miles of 
Special Advantages for Fruit Culture.—jiiine on the main line of the Northern Pacific Railroad; refrig- 
erator cars are furnished and fresh fruit can be put in good condition into the Sound cities on the west, and Spokane on the east, and can be sold in 
or poe ay California fruit in all the mining towns and camps of Montana and Idaho, in the towns of North Dakota, South Dakota and Manitoba 
and in the cities of St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Superior and Chicago. The Washington growers will monopolize these markets as soon as they 
can supply them, for the reason that Washington fruit is much better flavored than that of California. 

A settler who cultivates well, in fruit, vegetables and alfalfa, ten acres of this wonderfully productive Yakima 
Ten Acres Enough.-}.3i" soil, will have all the land he can attend to and will make a good support fora family. With twenty 
acres he can make a net income of from two to three thousand dollars a year. 
: M 4 __Irrigation makes the farmer independent of the weather. He applies just the right amount of 
Farming by Irrig ation. moisture to his land to secure the largest possible crop returns. No failure of crop is possible. The 
process is not laborious or expensive. The water is turned on the land two or three times during the growing season. 


TERMS OF SALE: 


The lands of The Yakima Investment Company are sold with a perpetual water right guaranteeing an ample supply o 
water for all nee P.ices range from $45 to $65 an acre. Oune-fifth of the purchase price is payable in cash on the signing a the contract. The 
second payment is not due for two years. Thus the settler has time to make his improvements and realize on his first crop before being called on for 
the next installment on his land. The remaining payments run through four years. One good crop will pay for the land. The company prefers to 
sell to actual settlers only in order that the country may be densely settled and brought under a high state of cultivation as rapidly as n som A e& «6 

For maps, pamphlets and further particulars, address 


WAT Leelee LT. Gr EeAIYTG ESE, 
General Manager, ZILLAH, WASH. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Time Saver—A Money Maker. 
Lightnixg Ink Reducer & Dryer 
for Mimeogra;hs and Printers. 


WARRANTED to make the 
stiffest ink, of any color, 








work the coldest morning 
without fire and without affecting the color, and dry 
quick. RAILROAD OFFICES using the mimeograph or 
other duplicating devices will find INKOLEUM indis- 
pensable for thinning ink, cleaning stencils, slabs or 
rollers. Try it once and youwill {always use it. Price 


Wc. Sent by express anywhere 
ELECTRINE Co., St. Paul. Minn 


_ J.D. ALLEN, Mandan, N. D. 
| Taxidermist. 


Prepares and Mounts | 





| 

| 

| 
HEADS, ANIMALS AND BIRDS. | | | 


FUR RUGS TO ORDER. | 
A full Hneof Northwestern Specimens for sale. 


N. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 
Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Office and Laboratory, No. 135 E. 5th St., 8T. PAUL, MINH. 


Personal attention given to all kinds of Assaying. 
Analyzingand Testing Ores, Food,Water,etc, Samples 
by mail orexpress attended to promptly. Write for terme 


Good Housekeeping for 1896. 
$2.00 A YEAR. 

with Miss Parloa’s $2.50 966 page, Kitchen 

yn, her largest and best work. 


$5.00 a year 
Companik 
bd > @ yea! 
Cook Book 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO., SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


PRINTING and ENGRAVING. 


For anything in the way of PRINTING you | find 
it to your interest to send tous foran ESTIMATE. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or you do not have to accept 
the work. ENGRAVING: Send for an engraved Call- 
ing or Business Cards. We engrave plate with name 
only and print 100 best cards for $1.50. For Wedding 
Invitations, write for samples and prices. Stationery 
stamped and iieastuanel Monograms, Crests and 
Steel Dies engraved? WEDELSTAEDT & CARMAN, 

west can a you with the choicest 


37 East 5th St., St. PauL, MINN. 
FLOWERS. ‘of srs for Weddings, Parties. 
Funerals and all « the: r P purposes. Large assortment 
of fine bedding and house plants. Choice flower seeds 
Send for Catalogue. 
promptly filed. MENDENHALL GREENHOUSES. 


First Ave.S.&1i8thSt.,or | ee . . 
15 Fourth St. S.. { MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


MENDENHALL. the Floristof the North- 


City Store 


RIPANS 


‘TABULES 





Me. A. P. St. John, a citizen of Oregon, 
Wisconsin, in an interview had with D. 
E. Williams, of the Oregon Observer, on 
on the sixth day of May, 1895, said: 
‘For along time I have been more or 
less troubled with dyspepsia. Having 
considerable hard work to do, if I fol- 
lowed the cravings of my appetite it was 
sure to result in those terrible distress- 
ing pains of the stomach. When in the 
most agony I would endeavor to obtain 
partial relief by some ‘grandmother’ 
treatment, which, if of any benefit, was 
to strengthen the immagination that 
the distress was a trifle less. At times 

I have suffered intensely. While visit- 
ing my sister Cora I was recommended 
to try Ripans Tabules, which I soon dis- 
covered were a blessing to mankind. 
Now I am never without them, and am 
pleased to recommend them as a God- 
send to those troubled with dyspepsia. 


Ripans Tabules are sold by druggists, or by mail if 
the price (50 cents a box) is sent to The Ripans Chemi- 


with Catherine Owen’s celebrated New | 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
| 


THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE 
Is Happy, Fruitful Marriage. 





Every Man Who Would Know the Grand Truths; the Plain 
Facts; the New Discoveries of Medical Science as Ap- 
plied to Married Life; Who Would Attone for Past Errors 
and Avoid future Pitfalls, Should Secure the Wonder- 
ful Little Book, Called ‘‘Complete Manhood, and How 
to Attain It.” 


“Here at last is information from a high medical 
anaes that must work wonders with this generation 
of men.” 

The book fully describes a method by which to attain 
full vigor and manly power A method by which toend 
all unnatural drains on the system. To cure nervous- 
ness, lack of self-control, despondency, etc. To ex- 
change a jaded and worn nature for one of brightness, 
buoyancy and power. Tocure ferever effects ofexcess, 
over-work, worry,etc. To give full strength, devel- 
opment and tone to eve ry portion and organ of the 
body. Age nobarrier. Failure impossible. 2,000 ref- 
erences The book ag wt J medical and scientific, useless 
toc uriosity seekers, invaluable to men only who need it. 
4 Gooparing man, who had applied to us, soon after 


wr Weil, I tell you the first day is one I'll never forget. 
I just bubbled with joy. I wanted to hug everybody 
and tell them my old self had died yesterday and my 
new self was born today. Why didn’t you tell me whey 
I first wrote that I would find it this way?” . 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Telegraph orders for funerals | 





cal Co., No. 10 Spruce St., New York. Sample vial, 10c. 


Another wrote thus: 

‘If you Gamget a carload of gold at my feet it woulu 
not eine, oases gladness into my life as your method 

‘as aone 

Write tothe Er1tz Mepicat Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
and ask for the little book called “COMPLETE MAN- 
HOOD.” Refer to this paper, and the company prom- 
ises to send the book, in sealed envelope, without any 
marks, and entirely free, until it is well introduced. 





eS BUY THE O 


JIGHT RUNNING 





THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 


Send TEN cents to 28 Union Sq., N. Yu, 
for our prize game, “Blind Luck,” and 
win a New Home Sewing Machine. 


The New Home Sewin mise Machine Co. 
ORANCE, MASS. 


® 24S 2B UNION SQU 
cr G9 = ase: r ATLAN 
we. gost™ AiG” CALL 


Rows FOR SALE BY 9 uuss.1e* 
W. F. ELWESS, 687 Wabashast., St. Paul, Minn. 



















If afflicted with 


ESD SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


SORE EYES 





ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


THE EARLIEST STORE-HOUSE.—It has been 
thought that, after the lapse of considerable 
time, things buried were permanently removed 
from observation. But it now seems that our 
earliest history comes from the tomb. Ina his- 
tory of grain and the grain trade, states the 
New Whatcom (Wash.) Feveille, is given a copy 
of a painting in colors, found in an ancient 
Egyptian tomb, showing theearliest grain store- 
house known to mankind. The picture is six 
thousand years old, and shows a structure 
adapted to the object, though not very like the 
modern grain elevator. It also implies due care 
in making the tomb, and good judgment in se- 
lecting paint. 





A NATURAL WALKING-STICK.—Wild grape- 
vine, when properly managed, makes a surpris- 
ingly light and rigid walking-stick. A length 
of old wood as nearly straight as may be should 
be chosen, freed of its outer shard of bark, 
smoothed at the joints, laid flat with weights 
upon the crooked places, turned into a crook at 
one end, and thus permitted to dry. When 
thoroughly seasoned, says the Vancouver (B. C.) 
World, itis straight and rigid and the crook is 
formed beyond recall. A nicely-fitted ferule 
completes the stick. It needs neither paint nor 
varnish. 





A BRACELET OF ELK TEETH.—Agent L. T. 
Erwin has caused a commotion among the local 
B. P. O. E. at North Yakima, Wash., by the dis- 
play of sixty-five elk teeth, the property of old 
Chief Tenawasher, who has been gathering them 
for years. The Spokane Spokesman-Review says 
the teeth are remarkably fine ones, and that they 
were arranged in the form of an arm bracelet. 
Asan elk has but two ‘“‘whistling” teeth, it will 
easily beseen to what lengths old Tenewasher has 
gone to secure his trophies. The teeth are val- 
ued at $1 to $1.50 each, the market value being 
fixed by the order, the members of which use 
them as a symbol. 





THE WEIGHT OF A BEE.—A Washington ap- 
iarist has ascertained by careful weighing that 
an ordinary honey-bee, not loaded with honey 
weighs one five-thousandth part of a pound; so it 
takes five thousand bees, not loaded, to make a 
pound. But the loaded bee, when he comes in 
fresh from the field and flowers loaded with hon- 
ey or bee-bread, weighs nearly three times as 
much; that is to say, he carries nearly twice his 
own weight. Of loaded bees, there are only about 
eighteen hundred in the pound. An ordinary 
hive of bees contains from four to five pounds of 
bees, or between twenty and twenty-five thousand 
individuals, but some swarms have double this 
weight and number of bees. 





METALLIC TREASURES OF THE SEA —The me- 
tallic treasures of the sea-beaches of Oregon have 
just been made a subject of investigation by the 
Geological Survey. Two experts were sent, 
three months ago, to explore these wonderful 
sands, concerning the possibilities of which, asa 
source of wealth, there has been much specula- 
tion. They contain not only gold, but also con- 
siderable quantities of platinum, as well as other 
rare and precious metals. So rich are they in 
rubies and garnets as to be actually red in places 
from the presence of these gems. In one spot 
there are at least 50,000 tons of sand that holds 
two to five per cent of garnets and rubies in re- 
markably perfect and beautiful crystals. The 
experts report that, in their opinion, the gold 
and platinum might be extracted profitably from 
these beaches, while the rubies and garnets 
would be valuable in the manufacture of emery 
wheels. 
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SUBURBAN PORTLAND. 


The English-speaking Race was Nourished 
in the British Isles, 


Under a climate which has no duplicate on earth, save within 100 miles 
of Portland, Oregon, and on a soil of barren sterility,in comparison 
with the soils of Suburban Portland. 


It is a fact of facts, beyond dispute, that in the territory suburban to Portland, Or., 
men are making incomes, from their own labor on ten acres of ground, exceeding 


$3,000 A YEAR. 


Do you want some of it? If so, itis easy of attainment. 
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SUBURBAN PORTLAND, OREGON.—SECTION OF AN ORCHARD FENCE—BLACKBERRY BUSHES IN BLOOM. 


The above section of an orchard fence, entirely overgrown with wild blackberries, is an illustration of the wonderful way 
nature displays her power of growth in the beautiful valley between the Cascade’Mountains and the Pacific Coast Range. The 
annual crop from such a fence around a ten-acre orchard, exceeds in value the crop of a hundred acres in corn or wheat. 


We have opened for sale 1000 ACRES OF GARDEN FRUIT LAND, 


Just twelve miles from the heart of the city of Portland (good, level road all the way); all cleared and 
ready to plant in fruit trees, for the price of 


S60 Fae ACRE. 

Terms: Ten per cent cash, and $1 per acre per month, with six per cent interest on deterred payments. 
We guarantee to plant the same in fruit trees, in first-class manner, at $20 or less per acre, and cultivate 
the same for $6 per acre per annum till the trees come in bearing. 

The total cost of ten acres of bearing fruit trees cannot exceed $1,500 under this plan. 


Special terms to the organizer of a colony of five or more families. 
If you see this write to us right away, before showing it to your neighbors, and learn what we will do for you. 


STEARNS FRUIT LAND CoO., 





275 Stark Street, Portland, Oregon. 










































































_ the suburban trains almost every day. | 
had a bookful of unpleasant experiences 
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MAJOR EDWARDS’ ANTI-FAT 


Those whose good fortune it has been to have in- 
habited the metropolis of the Valley of the Nile of the 
American continent (the beautifulcity of Fargo), says 
the Minneapolis Journal, will recall the then familiar 
face of Dick Mabey. the private secretary and ste- 
nographer of Maj. Edwards, the rotund editor of the 
Fargo Argus. The major in those days tipped the 
beam at 340 pounds, while Dick was laboring hard to 
reach the height of his ambition—100 pounds. At that 
time Dick was shy about seven pounds. but hopeful. 
Some kind friend, in recognition of the many kind- 
nesses bestowed by the major, had deposited in his 
sanctum halfadozen bottles of very choice wine, the 
major'’s favorite. Dick. in his search for the ink- 
bottle, one day, discovered the “plant” and, being 
something of a judge himself, sized up the contents as 
wine—and Dick was in clover But the major noticed 
that the process of evaporation appeared to be rather 
rapid and decided to“lay” for the culprit. Returning 
rather unexpectedly one day, he caught Dick red 
handed, with the bottle to his lips 
‘Whatin are you doing, you young 
rascal?’ demanded the major. Dick made 
a clean breast of it, admitted he had been 
tapping the major’s “wine” and plead 
for mercy. “Wine!” said the fat major; 

why, you diminutive pocket edition of 
Tom Thumb, that's my anti-fat—help 
yourself !—and, if the Argus doesn’t pan 
out pretty well this year, I'll have you 
on the road as a midget next year. Have 
another drink, Dick. No? Well, here's 
ho!" And the rapid “evaporation” of the 
major’s wine-plant ceased. Dick never 
tipped the beam ata hundred and the 
major never weighed less than 340. 


SHE ESTABLISHED A BOUNDARY LINE, 


“The idea of making the hat-pin a 
weapon of defense tirst dawned upon me 
when I was in the East,” said a bright- 
eyed dame who is always watching fora 
chance to exploit California, climate. 
morals and all. 

‘Of course, you all know that a woman 
can't go about alone with any degree of 
comfort when she gets away from West- 
Well, as I wanted to study 
art in New York while I visited my 
brother in Newark, I was obliged to use 


ern chivalry 


before I learned the magic power of that 
simple little hat-pin. 

“Finally a disgusting man who was 
packed beside me in a car became simply 
unendurable. I squeezed myself meekly 
up against the window, giving mine 
enemy three-fourths of the seat. Gazing 
out into the darkness I became posi 
tively depressed, and felt like offering 
an apology to somebody for presuming 
to cumber the earth 

“Mine enemy made the mistake of en 
croaching still further upon my terri- He 
tory. 

“It was too much. My wrath blazed up 
and I drew my bhat-pin. I said not a word, and did 
nothing to attract attention. Nevertheless, that man 
was glad to vacate my full share of that seat, and 
perhaps a little bit more. I held my weapon in a posi- 
tion which indicated to him the boundary line, and I 
assure you that he understood the insinuation and 
left mein peace. Ever since that day I have been as 
independent and self-respecting as a Spanish senorita 
witha dagger in her honi soit, etc.”—Helena (Mont 
Independent 

se 
A GOLD-DUST STORY. 


The Butte (Mont.) Inter-Mountain relates the follow 
ing of Parson Tom Uzzell, the popular and whole- 
hearted tabernacle minister of Denver 

‘The parson has never been strictly accounted as 
worth his weight in gold dust,” says our contempo- 
rary, “but he was once raffled off on the strength ofa 
gold nugget in Leadville 

“In I878 Parson Uzzell was putting up the firstchurch 
in Leadville, and some money was needed. “Billy” 
Stevens had just made his strike in the Lron mine, and 
he gave a great ‘blow-out’ to the men of the camp. 
The women of the parson’s congregation complained 





She—Yes, ah, yes! 
Great Heavens, woman! You haven't another voice, have you? 





be in on it, too 


benefit of the church and I'll stand the expense.” 
The supper was a great success, and during the eve- 


man in the camp. It cost $1 to vote and the money 
went to the church. Uzzell worked for Stevens and 
Stevens worked for Uzzell, and finally Stevens began 
to see that he was likely to be chosen as the popular 
figure. He had spent all his money, but he reached 
down in his pockets and got out a nugget valued at 
#50, and the fifty votes it made for Uzzell got the pastor 
the title of the most popular man in town.” 
ye 


Te~ 
MIKE MOLAN, THE “DEVIL.” 

Away back in 1860, Hon. W. H. Seward, afterward 
Secretary of State under the lamented Lincoln, in 
making a tour of the West visited the then almost 
village of Minneapolis, coming from St. Paul via 
carriage route, the only means of transit at that time. 
His reception in this city, while not numerically un- 
parallelled, was cordial. The gray-haired statesman 
held his levee from the steps of a carriage in Bridge 
Square. about where the city hall now stands. At that 
time “Bill” King was publishing the Atlas and Mike 
Molan discharged the highly responsible duties of 
‘devil’ of the office. As his name would imply, Mike 
was of Irish origin and as bright asa new-milled dol- 
lar. Toward the close of the levee, when, as appeared to 
Mike, aboutevery man in town had grasped the hand of 





A MATRIMONIAL CLIMAX, 


"Tis my inner voice that prompts me. 


| theillustrious statesman,the idea struck the young Hi- 
bernian that he had a shake coming; and so, dropping 
the roller to the old Washington hand-press he bolted 
| down the stairs, passed through the crowd, and, ap- 
| proaching Secretary Seward bedraggled with ink from 
head to foot, stuck out a hand several degrees darker 
|} than brown, remarking: 
| “I'm Mike Molan, devil of the Allas office.” 
| Seward smiled, grasped the boy's hand, and, laying 
his hand.on his head, remarked: 
“Young man, you’ll make your mark some day.” 
Today Mike holds a good position in the Govern- 
ment printing office, thanks to the efforts of ex-Sen- 
ator Washburn, Hon. W. S. King and other friends in 
Minneapolis Journal. 


this city 
se 


HARD ON THE CONGRESSMEN. 


| An old hotel-keeper in Washington once posted on 

his dining-room door the following notice: 

| “Members of Congress will go to the table first, and 
then the gentlemen. Rowdies and blackguards must 

|} not mix with the Congressmen, as it is hard to tell 

| one from the other. These orders will be regarded as 


” 


| 
| final and imperative. 


at this and reminded Mr. Stevens that they ought to 


“Very well,” said Stevens; “give a supper for the 


ning a voting contest was started for the most popular 





Rare combination 
of High Grade Tobaccos. 


Put that in 
your pipe and 
smoke it! 


Endorsed by thoughtful smokers every- 
where. /¢ will fit your pipe. Live dealers 
sell it everywhere. If yours does not,send his 
name and 


25¢ for 2 0Z. sample 
40c for 4 0Z. sample 


To the maker 


W. S. DENNIS, 


St. Paul. 
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A Pure, Palatable Old Whiskey for Your Home. 


WACAS SAMs # 
WMONOSGLAML ® 
Wiisksy # 


Send for a sample quart to sf 
GEO. BENZ & SONS, ¥ 
St. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS. 
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NORTH DAKOTA FARM LANDS. 


North Dakota offers excellent opportunities for new settlers to engage in diversified farming. Climate and soil are well adapted for wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, flax, potatoes, millet and 
hay. Landis very cheap. It isa peculiarly healthy country The population of the State is only about 200,000, and at least a million people can be supported in comfort on the soil. Tie 
firms advertised below are recommended by this magazine as responsible. They solicit correspondence from intending settlers. 








OW IS YOUR CHANCE 
TO GET GOOD CHEAP LANDS. 
If:you want a Farm, improved or unimproved, 
large or small, I can suit you. My terms and 
prices are within the reach of all. For full in- 
formation write me. Tuos. J. BAIRD, 
Lakota, Nelson Co., N. Dak. 


I HAV VE ONE HU NDRED | AND ) TW E NTY 
THOUSAND ACRES OF LAND, 
improved and unimproved, for sale or rent on 
most favorable terms as to price and time of 
payment, situated in Central North Dakota. 
Address or call on B.S. RuSSELL, 
Jamestown, N. Dak. 











APO /PHE BEssiz, County Justice of the Peac e. 
DANIEL BESssiE. Established, 1884. 
ADOLPHE BESSIE & SON, 
Real Estate, Loans and Investment Brokers. 
Improved and unimproved farms in the Red 
River Valley a specialty. 
Wanpeton, N. Dak. 








LINE sent to any reliable dealer in Farm 
Lands and other realty, will bring full 


information respecting all such properties in 
North Dakota. 
See advertisements on this page. 





90.000 4 acres choice wild lands and improved 
farms in Steele Co. Cash or crop payment plan. 
Cor. invited. M.B.CASSELL & Co, Sherbrooke, N.D 





THERE isevery indication that there will be 

a greatly increased demand for North 
Dakota lands next year. It isa good time for | 
intending settlers to inform themselves rela- | 
tive to values, locations, etc. 


LL kinds of grain are grown in North 
Dakota. Past records are invincible. The 
crops of 18% only repeat and emphasize the 
story of fertility and boundless productiveness. 
Land values are sure to rise, and this is the 
time to buy. 





TWo HUNDRED IMPROVED FARMS FOR 
SALE OR RENT in Wells and Eddy Coun- 

ties, on easy cash termsor on crop payment 
plan. Also unimproved Farm Lands_ very 
cheap. Write for prices and terms to F. E.OwEn, 
State Bank, New Rockford, N. Dak. Collections 

| for non-residents attended to promptly. 

. 





| 
MINNEWAUKAN, N. DAK. 
Farm Lands and Loans. Write us. 


J ‘L. RICHMOND & SON, __ Established 1884, 








— nin —_— 
BARNES cou INTY. 
REAL ESTATE, LOAN 
| AND COLLECTIONS. 
| T have on my books a large list of the finest 
farms in the State; also 300,000 acres unimproved 
Barnes Oo. land. Correspondence solicited. 
Jos. J. BARCLAY, » Valley City, N. Dak. uc. | 








WELLS & DICKEY COMPANY 
Established 1984, 
Offer for sale and to rent IMPROVED FARMS 
in every county in the yomes River Valley 
ON CROP PAYMENT PLA 
Write for full list of haw with prices. 
JAMESTOWN, N. DAK. 





ALBERT M. POWELL, } 
REAL Estate, IMMIGRATION AGENT | 
AND LAND ATTORNEY. 
Choice Farms for sale. 
DEVILS LAKE, N. DAK. 





BE LISEKER, DAVIDSON & CO., Immigration 
Agents,Carrington, N. Dak. T. L. -wie 
Pres. Wells County Bank, Sykestou, N. D. H. 
DAVIDSON, JR., Pres. Carrington State maa 
Ag’tsin N. Dak. of the Sykes Estate of England. 
100,000 acres of Farm Tae for sale in Wells, 

| Foster and adjoining counties, North Dakota. 


For prices one hoic e F arm n and Gi zasing L ands, 
in the great Pomona Valley, LaMoure Co. 
addre sss EDGELEY LAND » INV. Co., Edgeley, N. D. 


| MPROVE! D AND UNIMPROVED 
FARM LANDS FOR SALE, 
ON CROP PAYMENT PLAN. 
Also N. P. R. R. Co.’s cheap Wild Lands, a very 
| choice and cheap list. 
| Call on me before purchasing. 
Wo. GLass, Cooperstown, N. Dak. 


| 








NORTHERN MINNESOTA FARM LANDS. 


The attention of home-seckers is called to the excellent agricultural linds in Northern Minnesota offered at low prices to settlers. These lands are near towns and railroads. Some of 


these lands are lightly timbered with hardwood; others are open prairie; others are part prairie and part timbered. 


Soil and climate are well adapted for general farming, stock-rateing 


and dairying. The country is well-watered and attractive and a peculiar feature is the large number of small lakes abounding in fish. 





; The Northern Pacific Railroad Co. 


; Offers for_sale a large amount of good land in}; 

" Northern Minnesota adapted for general farming. 

Some of itis prairie, some is part prairie and part 

hardwood land, and some is timbered with pine 
{and hardwood. Low prices and easy terms of pay- } 
; ment. For maps and information address 


|W, HH. Pupps, Land Commissioner, St. Paul, Min n. | 





ee 


b 


’ . ‘ 
unbroken good-crop record will now prove more 


NORTHERN MINNESOTA'S 


attractive than ever to those in search of|the best 
’ 4 
N AGRICULTURAL LANDS. } 
Bor. a afi se 


iy ~~ FOR SALE, 300,000 ACRES — | 


, CHOICE NORTHERN PACIFIC LANDS } 
IN AITKIN AND CROW WING COUNTIES. 


Also 250,000 acres of other lands at from $2 to $5:per 
; acre. If you wanta farm, improved or unimproved, } 








\ write me. 

t F. P. McQUILLIN, AITKIN, MINN, | 
Corn, Pork, Cattle, Poultry, Potatoes. ; 

‘Improved Farme and Wild Lands , 


in Pope County, Central Minnesota; 
REASONABLE PRICES. 


Improved farms “s $8 to $15 per acre, on long time. 
Write for list. ‘ 
W. J. CARSON, GLENWOOD, MINN, 


Be ode —s 


J. M. ELDER, Brainerd, Minn., 4 





al 





{ SELLS 4 
N. P. R. R. Lands and St. Paul & Duluth R. R. 
Lands at $2.50 to $5 per acre. 

{ Has 20,000 AcRES OF IMPROVED: FARMS 
} from $3 to $5 per acre. _S 
io —— 





ys" 250,000 ACRES WILD LANDS. ~ “¥ 
{ TIMBER, PRAIRIE AND NATURAL MEADOWS, 

$2.50 to $12 per acre, in Topp CounrTy, *% 

one of the richest in the famous Park Region... Big 

list improved farms; cheap, long time. Have you 

money to loan on improved farms at? per cent net 


¢ to you? { 


Write us. 4 


aah 


ai CHEAP HOMES. +3 4} 


Have large tracts of Wild Lands in sizes to suit 
purchaser at from $2 to $8 per acre, also a large list 
of Improved Farms at from $10 to $15 per acre, in 
Hubbard County. Farm Loans negotiated, and 

t, Taxes paid for non-residents. 4 

Write for information, ] 

E. C. LINCOLN, HuBBARD, MINNESOTA. _ 4K 

_. 


} VAN DyKE & VAN Dykg, 
ge. Long Prairie, Todd County, Minn. 





. é 


LG 
N° ONE WILL MAKE A MISTAKE 4 





» in buying farming or timber lands—or both—in “ 
Nortbern Minnesota. Such lands are cheap now 


and are certain to appreciate in value. It’s a good 


le country to live in—a country of unfailing crops * 
py and rich prospects. m 
Bas. ali _t may s 








Koa is 
Choice Farm Lands, \ 
Wild and Improved. * 


Purest Spring Water. Fine Groves, and the Soil of 
THE BEST IN THE STATE. 
. Prices from $4 to $10 per ucre— { 
aecording to eqrowscente. ) 
J. W. SwanstROM, Thief River F 


J.W.E§ 8 ls, Minn. { 
te 208 


fea ESTATE, LOANS AND INSURANCE. pa 


FOR SALE OR RENT oD) 


FIFTY THOUSAND ACRES 
Choice Polk Co. farm lands, improved and unim- 
proved. Also best business and residence 
t property in city of Crookston. d 
q 


—™= 


References: First National Bank. 
E.M.WALSH, - - ORooksTon, MINN. 


Ke 
a | 


, ol a _— NF 
y 1,000,000 Acres of Land 


" For Sale in Northeastern Minnesota. 
Do not buy land anywhere until you see our mepe 
and get prices. They will be sent to you FREI 


Address, 
HOPEWELL C LARKE, La. d Com’r, St. P.& D.R. R. 


9) 


' 
e 


ar 7 St. Paul, Minn. i. po 
Se" SSG 
ae CHEAP HOMES. “x 


TN. P.R.R. Lands in Hubbard, Becker and Wadena | 
” counties at from $2 .00 to $5.00 per acre. Terms: one- 
sixth down, balance on five years’time at 6 per cent 
interest. Improved farms and meadow lands on 
._ easy terms. Good water, good timber, good soil, 
* good crops, good market. Particulars cheerfully 
_furnishe Address, SHELL PRAIRIE BANK, : 
eae. Park Rapids, Hubbard Co., Minn. a Ay 


oe 


i" 950,000 ACRES WILD LANDS —s—=—s 


at $5 to $12 per acre. Improved Farms, 
Lands very rich and convenient to railroad in 
Vestern Morrison County. 
Agent for St. Paul & Northern Pacific Py. Lands. 
| Local Ag’t for N. P.R.R. Co, Write for information. 
} W.J.SULLIVAN, 


{ SWANVILLE, MORRISON Co., MINN. od 
Ce— — 





“IMPROVED FARMS AND WILD LANDS 


{in Polk and Beltrami Gountive, 
$5 to $15 per acre. t 
Nearest point to the Red Lake + tant to open 
soon. Have you money to loan on first-class im- 
proved farms? Principal and interest guaranteed. } 


BENNETT & STREET, Attorneys at Law, ip 





{ Fosston, PoLK Co., MINN. 
Ne a ee 
ye “"—S), 
v~ “ipuose WHO WATCH THE TREND { 
5 
' of events closely do not hesitate to predict great ‘ 


prosperity for Northern Minnesota in 1806. They 
argue that the big crop of '%, and growing national 
¢ prosperity, are sure to create a wonderfully in- | 


, creased demand for farm lands. 4 
Ba, aif 
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MACHINERY, RAILWAY AND MECHANICAL SUPPLIES. 












GEO WEST ING Ho USE, T. W. WELSH, JOHN CALDWELL, W. W. CARD, H. H. WESTINGHOUSE, 
Preside Superintendent. Treasurer. Secretary. Gen. Manager. 


TES V7 ee ba GEOUSE ALTE SRALESE CoO., 
WILMERDING, PA., U.S. A., 
Manufacturers of the Westinghouse Automatic Brake, Westinghouse Automatic Freight Brake, Westinghouse Locomotive Driver Brake. 










The “AUTOMATIC” h is proved itse = nd be the yaont efficient train and safety brake known. Its application is INSTANTANEOUS; it can be operated from any car in 
train, if desired, and should atrain se or a hose or pipe fail, it applie 8 —- A GUARANTEE is givenc ustomers against LOSS from PATENT SULTS On the 
apparatus sold them. J ULL INE OR Mt A’ r ION k U NISHE DON APPLICATION 

The Automatic Freight Brake is essentially the same apparatus as the Automatic Brake for passenger cars, except that the various parts are so combined as to form 
ae act sary yone p ece of mee hanism, and is sold ata very low iy . The saving in accidents, flat wheels, brakemen’s wages, and the increased speed possible with per- 

| pay ‘the c ifitsa Ra ena within a very short time. 

The \ i Ss iT ING HOt SE AU TOM A BRAKE is now in use on 24,000 engines and 325,000 cars. This includes (with plain brakes) 232,000 freight cars, which is about 
25 percent of the entire freight < awh ntof this country, and about 80 per cent of these are engaged in interstate traffis, affording the op ortunity of controlling 
the speed « { trains by their use on railways over which they may pass, Orders have been received for 173,000 of the improved. quick-action brakes since December, 1887. 









Manufacturers, The Rookery, Chicago. STROM CLAMP FEOGC. 
















PETTIBONE, MULLIKEN & CO., 











CLAMP 3”x1%” 





‘Ca LINGALVd 


















Alkin’s Forged Steel Rail Braces. Perfection and Union Track Drills. Samson Head Chairs. Jenne Track Jacks. Roller Rail Benders. 
Crossings. Channel Split Switches. Banner Switch Stands. 








WILLIAM C. BAKER, 


Successor to 
THE BAKER HEATER Co., 
143 Liberty St.. NEW YORK. 


“Nathan” Sight Feed Lubricators geo ca 
Bon Cylinders ang Ais Brakes. | FIRE PROOF BAKER CAR HEATER 
Steam Fire Extinguishers 


FOR SWITCHING AND YARD ENGINES. Six Other Different Styles. 
Boiler Washers, Rod and Guide Oil Cups, etc 


NATHAN MANUF) MANUFACTURING C0., LOW Sole American Agents, 
92 and 94 Liberty im. NEW YORE | sQQR HOUGHTON & RICHARDS, 


Western Office, 147 and 149 Van Buren St., CHICAGO, ILL 


PITTSBURGH FORGE AND IRON COMPANY, IRON 150 OLIVE St., BOSTON, MASS. 


CALVIN WELLS, Pres. and Treas. MANUFACTURERS OF F. E. RICHARDSON, Sec, Represented by STYRIAN 
Es TOOL 

G. W. P. ATKINSON, 

; han | ONE 
218 La Salle Street, Chicago. L] 











POR LOCOMOTIVES. 








































_ THE HARVEY GRIP THREAD TRACK BOLT, 
MERCHAN = IRON. General Forgings he oe 


Draw Bars, Links and Pins, Follower Plates, Railroad Forgings, Arch Bars, Splice Bars, Track Bolts; 
Bridge Rods, with Plain or Upset Ends, All sizes. 









Ce i 





i 
% 
wh Office: 10th St., near Penn Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA 
m i | 
> (iaitanstiesaritnniimaiaainiaes 
~~ AAnon Fren cH, Chairman. Geo. W. Morris, Gen'l Meneser. D. C. Noss, Sec. & Treas. 
Junius E,. Prencna, Vice Chairman. N. FRENCH, Gen'l Superintendent. 


A. FRENCH. SPRING CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PENN. 
Elliptic and Spiral Springs of Every Description. 


NEW YORK, &8& Boreel Building. BOSTON, 52 Mason Building. CHICAGO, Pheonix Building 


VE (/ 


_— 





CHAS. A. OTIS, C. B. HOLLAND, Managing Directors. 


The OTIS STEEL Co., Limited, nWaip thom cOsivaxr. 
Manufacturers of 
CAST STEEL, Boiler, Fire Box and Tank Plates, 
Steel Driving Truck, Tender, Car Axles and Forgings. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





Manufacturers 


| Tennessee Bloom and Laurel Stay Bolt Iron. 


Mills at LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Principal Office and Warehouses, - ST.LOUIS, MO 
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MACHINERY, RAILWAY AND MECHANICAL SUPPLIES. 


PARKER RUSSELL 
Mining and Manufacturing Co., 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiles. 
Specialties in Fire Clay Goods. 


IMPORTANT TO 


Railroad Managers & Master Mechanics 
SIBLEY’S 
PERFECTION VALVE OIL. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guarantee 
entire freedom from corrosion and honey-combing of 
Cylinders, and destruction of jointsof Steam Chest 
vy fatty acids. 

In exclusive use upon two-thirds of the railway 
mileage of this country. References furnished upon 
application. 

Make exclusive specialty of VALVE and SIGNAL 
OILS for railroad use. 


SIGNAL OIL WORES. 
J. C. SIBLEY, Pres’t, - - FRANKLIN, PA. 
Chicago Branch Office, Western Union Building. 








Designed by the Northern Pacific R. R. 


SHIPEYLER BRIDGE Co, 


Main Office and Works: 


Forty-Eighth Street and A. V. R. R., 
chia esas PITTSBURGH, PA. 


(LEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS, 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels; Railroad, Rolling Mill and Machinery 
Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and urnouts; 
Also, Chilled Faced Railroad Frogs. 








Office, 20 Carter Street. 
Works, Corner Carter and Collins Sts.,CLEVELAND, O. 


GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED, 


Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oils, the Standard 
Lubricating Oils of America. 


SAFETY, SPEED and ECONOMY are the results 
of the use of Galena Oils. Cold test 10 to 15 
below zero. These oils do not freeze in the 
coldest weather, while they are adapt- 
able to the hottest climates. 


In the use of Galena Oils there is entire freedom from 
pH — except when these are caused by mechanical 

efects. 

The adoption of Galena Oils as standard ra‘lway lubri- 
cante by a majority of the leading railways of this coun- 
try. is an evidence of their superiori'y; while the fact 
that the same roads use these oils to-day that used them 

more than tweaty years ago, is an evidence of their 
untforete from year to yearand year in and out. 

Galena Uilsare in exclusive use upon three continuour 
lines of railway from Boston and New York to the Pacific 
Coast, and upon_one continuous line from the City of 
Mexic> to New York, thus demonstrating their adapt- 
ability to all temperatures and climates. Inasmuch as 
they are entirely free from m, these oils are not 
affected by dust and sand as are other oils. 

We bave in connection with our business. a well organ- 
ized mechanical experts department, composed of skill- 
ful mechanics and railway men of longexperience. The 
Ses of our experts are furnished to our patrons free 
of c 

Wealso furnish our patrons Sibley’s Perfection Valve 
Oil, which is likewise in use upon a majority of the lead- 
ing railways of this country. 


GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 
CHARLES MILLER, President. 


FRANKLIN, PA. 
Chicago Branch Office: 
WESTERN UNION BUILDING. 


THE W. S. TYLER WIRE WORKS CO., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Double - Crimp - Mining - Cloths, 


From Brass, Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. 


Office Railings, Wire Guards and Wire Work of evers 
Gosceiaties. 





WESTERN BANK NOTE co. 


New Fire Proof ewe > CHICAGO, 


BONDS, 
ENGRAVERS & PRINTERS " STOCKS, +> 
and General Stationery. ey Beourirs oman by thi: 
company accepted for listing on N. Y. Stock Exchange 





7) SoL rl) . ° , 
Ee MANUFAC aud 


Wen ane SPRING FROGS. CROSSINGS; 


G5 SWITCHE 7 
056 2 Pog 
CHAIRS 


~  OINGLEE THREE THROW SPLIT SWITCHES, _) 
aN pens welR,/- U/: Fixes AUTOMATIC SWITCH STANDS.STEEL |**"* 
9 nts.S A in ET 





CTEASS 9S Rukh a 


THE JANNEY COUPLER 


For Freight Cars, 
For Passenger Cars, 
For Locomotive Tenders. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE McCONWAY & TORLEY COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CHIGAGO VARNISH 00., THE MECHANICAL RUBBER CO., 


Successors to CHICAGO RUBBER WORKS, 
Manufacturers of 

41 & 45 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 


Rubber Goods for Mechanical Purposes, Rubber Belting, 
Hose Packing, Tubing Valves, Mould Goods, etc. 
Railway, Carriage 
and Architectural 


OrFice: 230 Randolph St., | CHICAGO. 
VARNISHES OF HIGHEST GRADES. 


Factory: Grand Ave., Cor. Rockwell St., 
CHICAGO, 











C.H.BESLY & CO.CHICAGOJLL, USA. 


NEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


BOSTON, 








CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER C0. 


Manufacturers and Importers of 
Blue Process and Drawing Papers, Mathematical 
Instruments, Drawing Materials and Supplies. 
Rand, McNally Building, 166-174 Adams St., CHICAGO 
Blue Printing, Black Printing, Blue on White, Our Specialty 





NORTH WESTERN FUEL CO, 
Coal Shippers. 


:4 Duluth, West Superior, Woskbure 
Wharves: Green Bay, Milwaukee . 


General o Conon, Endicott Bldg., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Going to California: ? 


Then you are interested tn knowing— 

Ist. What line will get you there seven hours quicker 
than any other? 

2d. What line operates Phillips’ Celebrated ‘Tourist 
Car Excursions? 

3d. What line has been in the business longest and 
Ss most popular? 

4th. That all other Tourist car lines are imitators. 

5th. What line offers you choice of routes? Cars leav 
ing ST. PAUL on MONDAYS at 9 a.M.,via Kansas City 
and Fort Worth,—the favorite SOUTHERN ROUTE. 
with no snow, no high altitudes. Cars leaving on 
THURSDAYS at 7 Pp. M., via Omaha, Denver and Salt 
Lake.—the great Scenic Route 

6th. What line uses Pullman Tourist Cars that are 
completely furnished with carpets in the aisles, up 
holstered seats, clean linen and blankets for berths, 
cooking ranges in separate compartment, gentlemanly 
conductors and careful porters? 
7th. What line accepts second-class tickets, and only 
charges $6 for double berth clear through? 
The agents of the MINNEAPOLIS & St. Louis RAIL- 
way Co. will cheerfully and truthfully answer any of 
these questions, or you can address 








A. B. Cutts, Mipneapolis, Minn. 
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You kaint always tell de age ob a saw by its teef 


No woman should work fora husband after marriage. 

De bigges’ kind ob sinners feel religious in a grave- 
yard 

It iscurrently reported that the English are very 
much Boered over the situation in South Africa 

How humiliating it must be for the new woman to 
remember that the first woman was only a side issue! 

Befo’ this country consents to accep’ woman suf- 
frage, woman mus’ make her headgear mo’ reasonable 

Thomas Cat. 


Some one has written a “The Tongue of 


Liberty.” The tongue of liberty generally belongs to 
a married woman 


poem on 


A Washington man ts at work on a scheme of cross- 
milk-weed with the for the pur- 
pose of raising strawberries and cream 


ing the strawberry 


Mrs. Mann you cannot hold the 


baby a few minutes when you used to be able to hold 


“It is strange that 


me on your lap for hours at a time.” 
Mr. Mann—“The young one is so restless 
and kicks all the time You didn't kick the least bit.” 


He squirms 


AN UNFORTUNATE ADMISSION 


Please, sir; won't you give me something?” 
“Are you hungry?” 


‘No, sir; but father is awful thirsty!’ 


boasting of having brought up 
remarked: “That's nothing, 
Thomas Cat 


A Hot Springs man 
his niece, a companion 
I've raised many an ante!” 

Breathing through the nose is the only proper way 


to sleep. If you awake in the middle of the night and 


find your mouth open, get up and shut it. 


One of the profoundest disappointments of boyhood 
is to try to get cider out of a barrel with a straw that 
is just two inches too short.—Oregon Astorian. 

“How is your liver?” 

‘Don't believe I have any.” 

“No?” Well, just read a patent medicine advertise- 
and fancy you have livers.” 


ment a dozen 


N.¥ 


you'll 
Mercury. 
Medium—"The spirit of your wife wishes to speak 
with you.” 

Widower—“You're a fakir; my wife never would ask 
permission to speak to me.” 

“Herman,” said brewer Busch to his head man, 
foam on the beer and put a little more 
These weddings are expensive 


‘draw a high 
water in that last vat. 
already yet.”’—Minneapolis Journal, 

“Doctor,” said a poor, trembling, physical coward, 
“[ want this blamed tooth pulled, yet I’m afraid of 








What shall I do?” 
remarked the 


both laughing gas and chloroform. 
“You be happy with ether,” 
jaw-breaker. 


might 


gracious, Rachel! It’s lucky ve 
dond't geep Chrisdmas.” 
Rachel—" Vy, how’s dot, fader?” 
Isaacstein—*Vy, I vas nodicing vat 


children has.” 


Isaacstein—“Py 
pig feet der 


Arthur—*Do you know, Miss Sharpe, I’m thinking 
of getting a bicycle. What do you think of the idea?” 

Kate—“Oh, do it by all means, Mr. Softcroft! The 
bicycle, they say, is an excellent thing for the develop- 
ment of calves.” 


Brown—“You ought to be very proud of your wife; 
she is a brilliant talker.” 

Green—"You are right, there.” 

Brown—"“Why, I could listen to her all night.” 

Green—“I often do.” 

“Mr. Welloph wants to take me to the gallery to see 
the paintings, ma.” said the daughter. 

“To the gallery!” exclaimed Mrs. Oddyshay. “Ef 
you ain't good enough to be took on the first floor, 
you ain’t good enough to go at all!" 


**Wimmen is the weaker vessel,’ 
Them’'s the words the parson spoke, 

‘Pears to me, though, man’s the party 
Who is always gettin’ broke.” 


“You 


sionary. 


seem sad, y red brother,” said the mis- 
‘Red brother's heart heap sad,” the 
noble son of the prairie. “White man shoot better, 
fight better, and now Injun hear college yell he know 


Injun can’t war-whoop for sour apples. i 


my 
said 


Waugh! 

‘I’ve been grossly insulted by the new preacher,” 
said a milkman to his wife. 

“Why. what did he do?” 

“Well, Lasked him fora job, and he said I would be 
a first-class man for pumping the church organ.” 
N. Y. Mercury. 


Sir Walter Scott once gave a shilling to an Irishman 
for some service that merited only a sixpence. 

“Remember, Pat,’’ quoth Sir Walter, “you owe mea 
sixpence.” 

‘*“May your honor live till I pay you,” answered Pat, 
as he pocketed the shilling.—Minneapolis Journal. 

A young doctor, desiring to make a good impression 
upon a German farmer, declared that he had received 
a double education. He had studied homeopathy and 
was also a graduate ofa ‘regular’ medical college. 

Oh, dot vas nodding,” said the farmer. “I had vonce 
a calf vot sucked two cows. and he made nodding but 
a common schteer, after all.” 


‘I dont mind eating biscuit made with baking pow- 
der,” said the tramp, “but I draw the line at bread 
raised with yeast.” 

“I'd like to know why?” said the woman of the 
house, as she drew back the half-loaf of white bread. 

“The yeast that made that bread worked.” answered 
the tramp,“and I cannot consistently affiliate with it” 


An Irishman whohad just joined acavalry regiment 
was undergoing all the horrorsof learning to ride, 
when his horse threw him over his head. 


The sergeant superintending the riding lesson called 
out: 


“Pat Murphy, did you receive orders to dismount?” 
“T did, said Pat. 

“Where from?” bawled the sergeant. 

“From hind-quarters,” was Pat's grinning reply. 


sir,” 


A wealthy American, who was on his first trip on one 
of our railways, quite held his breath at the rapid run- 
ning. At length his nervousness rather overcame 
him and he approached the guard. 

“I say. guard,” he ventured; “this is pretty fast 
traveling for safety, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, no, sir,” replied the guard; 
line here, sir.” 

“But,” said the Yankee, quickly resenting the pat- 
ronage, “I'm afraid of running off your confounded 
little island!"—Spare Moments. 


we never run off the 


Ataschool examination recently one of the lower 
classes was asked: 

“Can any boy say which city is termed the ‘Holy 
City’?” 

Almost before the examiner could complete his 
question, one little fellow near the bottom of the class 
who had just then received a sharp dab with a pin 
from a schoo] mate behind, yelled out: 

“Oh, Jerusalem!" 

“Quite right, my little man; go up three, and I hope 
you will never forget it.” 

“No, sir, [shall not,” replied the little urchin, with 
intense feeling, at the same time rubbing the injured 
portion of his anatomy and looking daggers at his 
enemy. 





MINNESOTA FARM AND TIMBER-LANDS. 


MINNESOTA PRAIRIE 
and T]MBER-LANDS. 


If you want to BUY or SELL 


PRAIRIE or TIMBER-LANDS, or Improved Farms 
anywhere in the State of Minnesota ; 





If you have 
LARGE or SMALL TRACTS TO DISPOSE OF, 


Write to, or callon, 


THEODORE F. KOCH, 
176 E. Third St., Ground Floor, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Wholesale dealer and colonizer of 12 years’ experience. 





WASHINGTON FARM LANDS. 


Farm Lands for Sale. 


CHENEY is one of the best-located sections in Eastern 
Washington for diversified farming. 


*Here we have a good market, two railroads, fine 
schools and churches, a delightful climate, and here 
you can raise splendid fruit and big crops of all kinds 
and cereals without irrigation. If you want to raise 
wheat or follow diversified farming, this is the place. 

I have several improved farms here that I can sell 
at a bargain. 

I have also, at the town of Mondovi, not far from 
Cheney, on the N. P. R. R., a 160-acre tract of improved 
land (4% miles from the town), with a log house of 
three rooms, and a good stable, for $1,400 on long time. 

I have another improved farm of 160 acres adjoining 
the townsite of Mondovi, all cultivated and in wheat 
this year, for $2.000 on long time. 

1 have also 1,320 acres near the town, all fenced, with 
two houses, two barns, an orchard and two small 
lakes, two springs, and 1,000 acres cultivated in wheat 
this year. This is a fine place for dairying, wheat 
raising or hog raising, and I will sell itfor $12 per acre 
on long time, with a small payment down. 

I have other good farms in the Palouse and Big Bend 


countries. 
R. A. HUTCHINSON, 
Cheney, Wash. 


Come to Eastern Washington 


AND BUY A FARM 
In a climate as mild as that of Virginia. 


Where the rich soil needs no irrigation, where apples 
thrive and wheat yields thirty bushels to the acre, 
and where there are towns, railroads, schools and 
churches. 


CHENEY sin the center of the best agricultural 
belt in Washington. 


Write to D. F. Percival & Co., Cheney, Wash. 


for special bargains in improved farm lands. 

A Frew SAMPLES.—640 acres, four miles from Cheney, 
good buildings and fences; price $7,680. Very good 
for dividing into small fruit farms. Also several 
thousand acres of improved farms in the Palouse and 
Big Bend countries, at from $10 to $20 per acre. 

Write for information. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
Grate setae coveizesn. Meteht of Hand exposet. 
FR EE List of 500 gifts. A a 2e stamp 
W for postage. Address Banner Card Co., Cadiz, Otic. 
Dialogues, Speakers. for School, 
Club and Parlor. Catalogue iree. 
T. S. Denison, Publisher, Chicago LL 


] NITARIAN PUBLICATIONS S®NT PREF. 


Address, Mission Committee, 
48 Bellevue Place, Chicago, I11. 


Sone 675 Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


Every label on every bottle in our store tells a truth- 
ful story. We handle genuine winesand liquors only. 
Geo. Benz & Sons, 181 E. 4th St., St. Paul, Minn. 






































Northern Pacttic Railroad Lands. 


S55 == 


The Land Department of the Northern Pacific Railroad 


is now offering for sale at extremely low prices, and on easy terms, 
a large quantity of highly productive and choice 
AGRICULTURAL LANDS. 
These lands are located in the States of 
MINNESOTA, 
NORTH DAKOTA, 
MONTANA, 
IDAHO, 


WASHINGTON, 


and OREGON. 
PRICES OF LANDS IN 


CENTRAL MINNESOTA range from $3 to $6 per acre. 

IN THE RED RIVER VALLEY IN MINNESOTA, from $4 to $10 
per acre. 

IN NORTH DAKOTA, from $2 to $5 per acre. 


IN MONTANA, from $2 to $5 por acre. 

IN IDAHO, from $2 to $10 per acre. 

IN WASHINGTON, from $3 to $10 per acre. 
IN OREGON, from $3 to $10 per acre. 


For actual settlement these lands are being sold on TEN YEARS’ TIME; 
one-tenth cash, and the balance in ten equal annual installments with interest 


at the rate of six per cent per annum, payable annually. 


Excellent Grazing Lands in Montana and North Dakota 
at prices ranging from 75 cents to $2.50 per acre. 


For prices and terms of sale of lands in Minnesota, North Dakota and 
Montana, address 


E, KOPPER, Acting Eastern Agt., St. Paut, Minn. 


For prices and terms of sale of lands in Idaho, Washington and Oregon, 


address 
THOS. COOPER, Western Land Agt., Tacoma, Wasu. 


LUMBERIMEN. 


The LARGEST AND BEST body of TIMBER in the world is located in the States 
of Washington and Oregon, The timber of Michigan, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota will in a few years be completely exhausted, and this body of timber 
will be the most available for supplying the Northwestern and Central West- 
ern States. 

Investigate and make your purchase before prices advance materially. 


Timber lands are sold for cash or by special agreement with the Land 
Commissioner, 


“FREE GOVERNMENT LANDS+ 


Open for settlement FREE under the Homestead and other Land Laws. 
Good farms and homes may be obtained FREE along the line of the N. P. R.R. 


WRITE FOR MAPS AND PUBLICATIONS DESCRIBING 
CENTRAL MINNESOTA, RED RIVER VALLEY IN MINNESOTA, 
NORTH DAKOTA, MONTANA, 
EASTERN WASHINGTON anD WESTERN WASHINGTON. 


These Maps show the Railroad Lands for sale and the Government Lands open for settlement FREE. 


These publications are illustrated and give full and reliable information relative to each State. 
For information and maps of Northern Pacific Railroad lands ,write to 


WM. H. PHIPPS, Cc. W. MOTT, 
Land Commissioner N. P. &. R. General Emigration Agent N. P. R.R., 
St. PAUL, MINNESOTA, 





A. E. JOHNSON & C0, 


Land and Emigration 
Agents, 
aK 
195 East Third Street, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Colonization of Western Lands is our 
specialty. We sell lands in 40, 80 and 
160 acre tracts to actual settlers in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon 
and other States, including prairie, 
timber and grazing lands, also irrigated 
lands. 


We are agents for the sale of Northern Pa- 
cific R. R. lands at the company’s own prices and 
on very easy terms. The low-priced and fertile 
timber lands in Centra] Minnesota, the broad and 
inexhaustible prairies of North Dakota and the 
beautiful, mountain-sheltered valley of irrigated 
lands in Montana are at present attracting the 
attention of home-seekers everywhere, and we 
are in position to give intended settlers full and 
detailed information. 

We correspond with thousands of landseekers 
abroad as well as in the Eastern and Middle 
States and in the cities and older settlements 
farther west, and parties owning lands along the 
line of the Northern Pacific R. R. which they 
wish to dispose of to settlers, will find it totheir 
interest to correspond with us. 

We sell passage tickets, cabin and steerage, to 
and from all European points by Cunard, Amer- 
ican, White Star and all other Trans-Atlantic 
Steamship Lines, and are General Passenger 
Agent for America of the direct Scandinavian 
Thingvalla Line. Parties who have a chance to 
control any foreign travel should write us for 
agents’ terms. We pay the most liberal com- 
mission both on inland and ocean transportation, 
and are in position to pay the best possible at- 
tention to the comfort and couvunience of our 
passengers. 

Drafts and Money Orders issued, payable at 
any place in Europe. 

Railroad tickets sold to any important point, 
east or west, north or south, including cheapest 
colonist and excursion tickets to the Pacific 
Coast. 

OUR OFFICES: 

195 East Third Street, St. Paul, Minn. 

200 Wash. Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 

501 West Michigan Street, Duluth, Minn. 

100 East Bank Street, Ishpeming, Mich. 

1541 Pacific Avenue, Tacoma, Wash. 

Cor. 2nd and Cherry streets, Seattle, Wash. 

140 East Kinzie Street, Chicago, II. 

28 State Street, New York, N. Y. 

5 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

15 State Street, Boston, Mass. 

U. S. Emigrant Landing Depot, 

Ellis Island, New York. 


Correspondence in any language promptly and 
carefully attended to. Address letters to 


A. E. JOHNSON & CO., 


Land and Emigration Agents, 
195 E. Third St., St. Paul, Minn. 








ayable in 5 to 10 years’ time, with 6 per cent interest. This is an opportunity which will not last long, as this land ts a acing * fast. Prices only $2.50 to $4.50 per acre. 


$25 C h> AT MURRAY'S LAND OFFICE. Do you know that $15 to $25 cash will make the first Ls hes on 40acres of excellent railroad land within easy reach of station? Balance 
as Improved farms. #4 to$I5 per acre. This is thecheapest land in Minn., and now is the time to buy and ouble money. RAY. Local N. P. BR. Lavd 4gt.. Wadena, Mins, 





a BAKER & CO., Wire fron, Steel and Pipe, Railway Material, 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 
‘ Breakfast Cocoa 109 Germania Life Bldg, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
NORTHWEST AGENT 


= GRIFFIN WHEEL AND FOUNDRY COMPANY, 
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Your orders solicited. 
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Manufacturers of 


Chilled Iron Car Wheels 


OF ALL SIZES. 


CRESCENT COLOR CO., 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 
Manufacturers of 


Silver Seal House Paints, 
Gilt Edge White Lead, 
Gold Seal Carriage Paints, 
Brighton Floor Paints. 


Send for Color Cards, Catalogue and prices, 


We guarantee our Mixed Paints and White Lead to 
equal any on the market. 


Correspondence solicited. 


The KEITH ENGRAVING CO. 
oe 


Our stock 
all and W 
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Chicago, Illinois. 
~Walrer Baker’ 





Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.'s 
Breakfast Cocoa 
Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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—"JOBBARS OF +— 


Hardware, Iron, Steel, 


Guns, Sporting Goods 


AND BICYCLES. 


a Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 
Beware of Imitations. 
=] @ @ @ 226328282828 








unequaled. 





ENGRAVED 
Wedding Announcements 
Invitations, At Home, and 
Calling Cards, Crests, Monograms, 


ADDRESS anv BUSINESS DIES 
for 
SOCIETY AND COMMERCIAL STATIONERY. 


MARSHALL-WELLS HARDWARE CoO., 
You will find 
our Zenith lines 


(Pry Xa 


ry y. 
; 





Largest line in the Northwest. 











Designs and Estimates furnished upon application. 


ton steiealiaiaits: amici. Northern Pacific Railroad. —< WASHBURN BLDG., ST. PAUL, MINN, 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. as Experimental and Model Work, 


R FULL INFORMATION in regard to any 
Manufactured by us in Minneapolis. es Fs section of the Northern Pacific Country, 


Madam Ragna Linne says “such a pure, sweet and | T&tes, routes, tickets, time-tables etc., call on or | and all kinds of FINE MECHANICAL WORK in 
powe rful tone is hardly ever found in an upright address any of the following agents: 
WOOD, METAL and GLASS. 


i . 
ive GENERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS. 


1" A are headquarters for everything in the musical u P ¢ Math teal, Phil hical a 
ine ot t t ’ 
PIANOS, PIPE AND REED ORGAN®, A Og Pass. Agt., 255 Morrison 8t., _—, ore aclentific wortegee Rhy we 
SHEeet Music AND SMALL INSTRUMENTS .N. Austin, Asst Genl. Passe Agt., St. Paul, Minn. . 
CRAIG, Asst. Genl. Ticket A. si. Paul, Minn. KUHLO & ELLERBE, 116 E. 3d St., St. Paul, Minn. 


CENTUR AN 'R. Frrou, Geni. Eastern $19 Broad New York. 
¥ PI o co., - Foaanry, Genl. Agt., 21 108: Clark St.. rot Chicago I : M o 
Century Building, Minneapolis. _ -» Pass. Dept., 688 Market otrect, NSTRUMENT MAKERS AND OPTICIANS. 

M. A. PAULSON, President. Ep@ar, Gent ‘inn. Cor. Main and Grand streets, 


Helena Mon 
W.M. Tuogy, Genl. Ast , Butte City, Mont. 


R. A. Eva, Genl. ian ee ~— 
RAILWAY H. SwinForp, Gen Building, W ater street. 


Sean one TELEPHONES. A. pare Soa Agent, 925 Pacific avenue, Tacoma, 
A. NADEAU, Genl. Agt., Seattle, Wash. 


DESK ’D Gress, Genl. Agt., Spokane, Wash. 

. . Gen. Agt., West Superior, Wis. 
Boyp, Gen. Agt., Wallace, Tdaho 
S8Tons, Ticket Azt.. 162 E. Third street, St. Paul. 


C. 

. a. 

.E 

Me Wire, ee GOODYEAR RUBBER CO., 
.C. 

~H. 














Send for Price List. 
JAMES P. ELMER, MRatLway SPECIALTIES, 


108 Endicott Arcade, St. PAUL, MINN. 
DONAVAR, ty Ticket Agt. Duluth, Minn. 
ROBINSON, Tkt. Agt., Union Depot. Duluth, Minn. 98-102 East 7th St., ST. PAUL. 

i, FORESTER, ¢ G. A. Fréight Dept., 638 Market Bt., San 421 Nicollet Ave., MINNEAPOLIS. 

NBs NEWBEGIN, Commercial Agent, 15 State St., Boston, 


- B. WICKERY, Commercial] Agt., Pittaburgh, Pa. 
. E. Beccaer, Contracting Fright Agt., Toronto, Ont. 


DISTRICT PASSENGER AGENTS 


F. A. Gross, 15 State street, Bosto 
J. H. Kogers, Ja., 47 8. Third cmeete Puisdelphia. Pa. 
L. L. BILLINGSLRA, 47 8. Third are Philade! ug 
Taos. Henry, 128 &t. James street, Montreal, 
wWu.G Mason, 44 Exchange street. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cuas E. Joanso~.817 Carn e ene. S Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Jno. BE. Turner, 42 Jackson Place, I polis, Ind. 
. A. WHITAKER, 153 Jefferson avenue, 
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DESIGNERS ENGRAVEDS 
ILLUSTDATORS 
Ww. Des Moines, Iowa ST.paul 
it, Onto. Carew Bia’g, 5th and Vine streets, ‘ ’ 


- N Rosryson. 99 rk St, Ghioage, Hi. 
.G Leunon, 210 Bouth ¢ Clark 8t., » Til. 


. F. Mereqon, 319 Broadway, N. Y. 
. D. RoGers, Géneral Office, St. Paul, finn. 
‘NEILL, Portland, Ore. 


» Ba rEURD. Portiand,Ore. We make a specialty 
OSEPH DINGLE, builder of Row Boats, Sail and 


W. MoCaskey, Butte, Mont. 
Steam Yachts and Hunting Boats. Estimates fur- | J. M. HANNAFORD, General Traffic Manager, St. Paal, Minn. of 
nished on all kinds of boat work. CHAS. S. FEE, Geni. Pass, and Ticket Agt., St, Paul, Minn. ’ JIJustrated Catalogues 


121 Isabel St., Cor, Clinton Ave., St. Pau, Minn. 
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In addressing advertisers please mention this magazine. 





